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Mason, a grandson 
2 of John Mason, ad- 
eS hered to the rights 
> of his ancestor, that 
part of New Eng- 
land now called 
New Hampshire 
became one of the 
original thirteen 
states. ‘The early 
settlers of the 
province of New 
Hampshire clustered around the mouth 
of the Piscataqua and along the shores 
of Great Bay,—=#in an agricultural point 
of view the most desirable portion of the 
state. ‘“ Here they could have land for 
the taking; its value depended then, as 
now, on the labor expended. Here they 
could grow; and their children in com- 
ing generations would rival, in store of 
worldly goods and in mental culture, the 
descendants of the nobility of Europe. 
They were fishermen, farmers, laborers, 
and servants; some of them ignorant of 
the learning of the schools, superstitious, 
imbued with the ignorance of the times ; 
some of the Established Church, some 
Puritans, but all pious after a fashion. 
‘They were self-reliant and law-abiding, 
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and, being left a few years without lawful 
authority over them, were competent to 
establish a little state of their own.” 
This in good time they did, and the state 
has grown in importance and in the va- 
riety of its interests; we have to consider 
it here as it participated in the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

It was not to be expected that this 
little state of New Hampshire, with less 
than twenty miles of seacoast, sandwiched 
in between Maine and Vermont, with 
Canada at her head and Massachusetts 
at her feet, with so large a portion of her 
surface unfit for cultivation and more 
than half of it covered with forest, could 
compete agriculturally with states possess- 
ing a more favorable soil and climate. 
The disadvantages were due to the topo- 
graphical character of the state; but 
while they might confine her agricultural 
productions to a smaller area, they would 
at the same time compel the develop- 
ment of manufacturing and kindred in- 
terests, which innumerable mountain 
streams and other natural features of the 
state seemed so remarkably to favor. 
Nature has not lavished her bounties ex- 
clusively on any one part of our country ; 
she does not fail to give to each, to com- 
pensate for disadvantages, a certain kind 
or degree of advantage, which, if rightly 
improved, must result in abundant pro- 
gress. New Hampshire has learned this 
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lesson. Her sons have ceased to till the 
soil of her lowlands and rocky hillsides 
in the manner their fathers did. When 
no money could be made at home, her 
children migrated, and are to-day counted 
among the most enterprising of the citi- 
zens of other states and_ territories. 
Those left behind, finding there was 
nothing but the hardest work in cultivat- 
ing the old farms in the ancient ways, 
have turned their attention in other 
directions, and, recognizing the changed 
conditions of business, the demands of 
busy manufacturing centres for a differ- 
ent class of farm products, and the facil- 
ity with which our railroads could trans- 
port these products to distant places, 
have abandoned the attempt to raise 
crops in competition with the newer and 
more fertile states, and now produce 
those which others cannot easily furnish, 
and for which there is, and always will 
be, a demand at remunerative prices. 

The real value of every act, whether of 
an individual or a state, is measured by 
its good results. These come in differ- 
ent forms and under different circum- 
stances. ‘To neither the state nor the 
individual are the results always apparent 
immediately, but they are sure. What is 
to be the benefit to New Hampshire of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition and of 
her participation in its marvellous activi- 
ties? Now that the Exposition is closed, 
it is well for New Hampshire, as for 
every state, to review what she did, to 
summarize the labors of her Commission, 
and to leave for the future a record of 
her part. 

When by act of Congress provision 
was made for celebrating the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of 
the continent, and invitations were ex- 
tended to the various states to participate 
in the same by “an exhibition of their 
arts, industries, and manufactures, and 
the products of the soil, mine, and sea,” 
New Hampshire readily responded, and 
at the session of the Legislature of 1891 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
was appropriated. It was further pro- 
vided that “the Board of World’s Fair 
Managers may erect, on the site of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, a suitable build- 
ing to be known as the New Hampshire 


Building, at a cost not to exceed ten 
thousand dollars.”” While at the time of 
its appropriation this was deemed a large 
sum and amply sufficient, it became 
evident to those who visited Chicago 
during the summer of 1892, saw what 
was being done by other states, and com- 
prehended the magnitude which the Ex- 
position was sure to attain, that the sum 
would be insufficient to suitably represent 
the Commonwealth and do her the credit 
which she deserved as one of the original 
thirteen states. A further sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars was therefore appro- 
priated by the Legislature of 1893, mak- 
ing the aggregate amount fifty thousand 
dollars. 

The exhibits from New Hampshire 
were limited to the departments of 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts, Ma- 
chinery, Electricity, Mines and Mining, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Anthropol- 
ogy. In all these departments many of 
the states made exhibits far beyond those 
from New Hampshire, but it was the aim 
of the Commissioners from the beginning 
to show only productions of real merit, 
and to discourage all others. ‘The result 
was that, while the number of exhibits 
was limited, the quality was of a high 
character, as we trust this account will 
show, and especially when the propor- 
tionate number of exhibits recommended 
for awards is considered. 

In the department of Manufactures 
and Liberal Arts were to be seen the 
products of our mills, both woollen and 
cotton, which have for more than half a 
century placed their goods in the mar- 
kets of the worlds. 

In 1823, Alfred S. Sawyer, well known 
at that time as a clothier, established a 
small mill on the Bellamy River in Dover. 
Gradually the concern advanced the 
character of its products, until to-day the 
Sawyer Woollen Mills, with its extensive 
plant, is making a high grade of woollen 
and worsted goods, with a capital of 
$600,000. This firm made a fine dis- 
play, and received two awards, one for 
each class of its manufactures. 

The Great Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Somersworth, and the Cocheco 
Mills of Dover, each with a manufac- 
turing history of more than fifty years, 
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exhibited the products of their mills, and 
the merits of each were recognized by a 
medal and diploma. 

‘The extensive cotton mills in Nashua 
— the Jackson and Nashua companies — 
united, and made one valuable exhibit. 
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every exhibit of our textile industries re- 
ceived an award. 

Three New Hampshire establishments 
were represented in Machinery Hall; and 
to these seven awards were recommended 
by the judges. Very prominent in this 
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The products of these mills are known the 
world over. Wherever “ standard sheet- 
ings” are sold, there the celebrated brand, 
“Indian Head,’ made by the Jackson 
Company, is to be found ; and the Nashua 
Company, enlarged and improved by the 
experience of recent years in manufactur- 
ing, annually ships its goods to every part 
of the country. 

Among the manufactories of a more 
recent date established in New Hamp- 
shire, those of Manchester, one of which 
is the largest in the world, made a notable 
exhibit. The products of these mills 
were shown in one case, and occupied a 
prominent position among the manufac- 
tured exhibits. ‘These mills — the Amos- 
keag, the Stark, and the Amory — were 
each granted an award. Many of the 
smaller manufactories also exhibited their 
products; and it may be said to their 
credit and to the credit of the state that 
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department were the exhibits of the Page 
Belting Company of Concord. ‘Their 
display consisted of belting, and was con- 
fined largely to belts of unusual magni- 
tude, and especially to those used in the 
transmission of power for electrical pur- 
poses. Here could be seen the largest 
belt ever made in the world, — a three-ply 
belt, 203 feet long, 102 inches wide, 
weighing 5,176 pounds, and consuming 
in its construction the hides of. 569 large 
oxen. ‘This company also made a spe- 
cial display of link belts, one of which 
was also the largest of its kind ever manu- 
factured. It was 201 feet long, 60 inches 
wide, and was composed of 412,390 dif- 
ferent pieces. Belts in motion were also 
shown, being found in nearly every de- 
partment where power was required, 
nearly a hundred of them being used on 
the different electrical machines in the 
Exposition. A special feature of these 
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running belts was the two tandem belts, 
both driven from one pulley, and running 
from the “Allis” engine. ‘They were 
three-ply, one of them being 72 inches 
wide and 148 feet long, the other 71 inches 
wide and 184 feet long, running at a speed 
of over a mile — 5,600 feet—a minute, 
and transmitting more than 2,000 horse- 
powers. For this unparalleled display of 
belting the judges recommended the 
granting of two medals and two diplomas, 
describing them as the highest awards 
given at the Exposition for an exhibit of 
this character. | 

In the Electrical Department this com- 
pany also made a remarkable exhibit. ‘The 
location was admirably chosen for the dis- 
play, being an end as well as acorner space. 
A beautiful pavilion was constructed, en- 
tirely of leather, representing the various 
styles of belting used on electrical ma- 
chines, made by this company. 

In this same department the Flather 
Company, of Nashua, made an exhibit of 
four of their celebrated iron-working 
machines,— one screw machine, one 
screw cutting engine lathe, one planing 
machine, and one hand reaming machine. 


These machines are especially adapted 
for the production of the nicest work. 
Many of them are sold in foreign coun- 
tries where accuracy and the most perfect 
mechanical results are demanded. ‘lo 
each of these machines an award was 
recommended. 

The conditions of business in the 
manufacturing world are such as to de- 
mand the same nicety in woodworking 
machinery as in iron. ‘To supply this 
demand the John A, White Company, of 
Dover, made a fine display of their cele- 
brated woodworking machinery. ‘This 
exhibit, as well as all others from New 
Hampshire in this department, received 
an award. 

Few industries represented at the Ex- 
position attracted more attention than 
the shoe and leather industry, and few 
exhibits were visited by more people than 
those showing the manufacture of shoes. 
In the Shoe and Leather Building could be 
seen boots and shoes in process of manu- 
facture, in every condition, from the raw 
material to the finished product. In no 
other industry in our country has’ greater 
improvement been made, especially in 
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machinery necessary to cheap 
and rapid production, than in 
that of the manufacture of 
boots and shoes. New 
Hampshire furnished her 
quota of this machinery. 
The Rockingham Machine 
Company of Exeter, and the 
5. A. Felton Son Company of 
Manchester, made a display 
of their machines ; and these, 
as well as every other ma- 
chine exhibited from our 
state, received awards. ‘lhe 
products of these establish- 
ments are not only being ex- 
tensively sought for in this 
country, but are being sent 
abroad to supply the demand 
for American-made ma- 
chines. 

The wonderful increase of 
the mining industry in this 
country, as well as in other 
parts of the world, has led to the inven- 
tion of remarkable new machinery to 
facilitate its rapid and economical prose- 
cution. An interesting exhibit of special 
mining and quarrying machinery was that 
of the Sullivan Machinery Company of 
Claremont, thirteen machines being 
shown, consisting of diamond-pointed 
core drills, used for prospecting mineral 
lands to determine their value in advance 
of mining operations ; machinery for min- 
ing, conveying, and loading coal; chan- 
nellers and gadders for stone quarries, — 
the exhibit occupying 2,000 square feet of 
space. Machinery of this company’s 
manufacture is shipped to the mining 
regions of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Europe, South 
Africa, Japan, and elsewhere. It is a mat- 
ter of pride to the state as well as the 
company that each of the thirteen ma- 
chines was granted an award. 

New Hampshire has long been noted 
for the superior character of its granite. 
It is eagerly sought for by architects and 
builders. Some of the most important 
edifices in our country are constructed of 
New Hampshire granite. New Hampshire 
is the Granite state. ‘The National Library 
building at Washington is now being 
built of stone from the Concord quarries. 
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At the time when it was necessary to 
apply for space for our mineral exhibits, 
a strike was prevailing in nearly all the 
quarries of New England, and it was 
found difficult to procure exhibits from 
individuals such as would properly rep- 
resent this important industry. ‘The 
most that could be done was to exhibit 
specimens of our commercial granite and 
such manufactured specimens as individ- 
uals would contribute. ‘The commercial 
granite was in blocks four and twelve 
inches square, gathered from various sec- 
tions of the state. In connection with 
these exhibits, specimens of moulded 
granite, from the New Hampshire 
Moulded Granite Company of Keene, 
were shown. ‘This material, from a re- 
cently invented process, is made from 
New Hampshire granite, and when pul- 
verized and worked into a plastic condi- 
tion is easily moulded into any form de- 
sired. After being submitted to a pow- 
erful pressure in moulds, it is burned like 
common pottery. ‘The result is an im- 
mense saving from the slow and tecious 
labor of hand or machine cutting. ‘The 
most important and interesting fact con- 
cerning it is that the blocks when burned 
are impervious to water and indestructi- 
ble by fire. Articles of manufactured 
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granite, of different ornamental forms, 
were also exhibited. Mica and its asso- 
ciated minerals were shown extensively 
by the Palermo Mica Company of North 
Groton. To these various exhibits four 
awards were recommended. ‘To the 
state an award was recommended for its 
display of granite, “‘as representing an 
important industry, and for the most ex- 
cellent quality of its stone, and its adapt- 
ability to a variety of uses.” An award 
was recommended to the state for its dis- 
play of mica, as it “deserved an award 
on account of the thoroughness with 
which it represents the products of the 
mine.” The Palermo Mica Company 
also received an award for its display. 

Compared with many of the exhibits 
from the large agricultural states, as well 
as those from foreign countries, it may 
be said that New Hampshire made but 
an insignificant display. It was only in 
quality and in the amount of the different 
grains per acre, that she stood a peer of 
the best. It has long been known by 
those who have carefully studied the sta- 
tistics of our census department, that in 
some of the most important of the cereals 
of our country, notably corn, New Hamp- 
shire was excelled in amount per acre by 
only one state, and in value by none. In 
many of the other agricultural produc- 
tions the same high standard obtains. 
The percentage of awards to the total 
number of exhibits in this department 
shows their quality, as estimated by the 
jurors of the different classes: Of wheat, 
forty-four per cent; oats, eighteen per 
cent; corn, fifty per cent; barley, one 
hundred per cent; rye, seventy-five per 
cent; buckwheat, forty per cent; and 
dairy products, sixty-seven percent. Of 
maple products every exhibit received an 
award. 

In all the elements of good farming, 
New Hampshire has nothing to be 
ashamed of. The “abandoned farm” 
cry is misleading. While there are many 
farms where the ordinary methods of 
cultivation have been abandoned, as they 
should be, this only shows the intelligence 
and good sense of their owners; they 
have simply “abandoned ”’ the tillage of 
thousands of stubborn acres, and turned 
them into the sweetest and richest pas- 
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turage for their herds of kine,— literally 
“ the cattle on a thousand hills.”” Their 
attention has been directed to an easier 
and better way of procuring a subsistence, 
as is evidenced by the $75,000,000 in our 
savings banks,—more than three times 
as much as the amount in all the savings 
banks of Illinois, and in the amount per 
capita exceeded by only one state in the 
Union. 

One of the most important of the ex- 
hibits in the Dairy Department was the 
display of butter. New Hampshire’s dis- 
play of butter was the most remarkable 
and satisfactory of all her agricultural ex- 
hibits,— practically unequalled. It has 
been well known by a few buyers that 
the products of the creameries and pri- 
vate dairies of New Hampshire have 
been of a high standard. It remained 
for this display at Chicago to extend this 
knowledge, and ‘to show to butter buyers 
and butter consumers that the products 
of her dairies were nowhere excelled. 
Other New England states have long 
been noted for the high character of 
their butter; but New Hampshire has 
shown at the great Exposition that as a 
butter producer she is the peer of the 
highest. Probably to none was this more 
of a surprise than to her own people. 
They had not fully realized the possibili- 
ties that lay scattered on every hillside of 
their fair state, only awaiting the skilful 
hand and the intelligent and enterprising 
brain to utilize them. Other states have 
made, and will continue to make, an ex- 
cellent article, which will always be 
eagerly sought for in the great markets ; 
but there is no reason why our state 
should not range herself alongside the 
best, bringing to the pockets of her citi- 
zens untold wealth, and supplanting, by 
the excellence of her dairy products, 
those compounds and counterfeits now 
extensively sold everywhere in open 
market. 

There were four different exhibits of 
dairy products,—in June, July, Septem- 
ber, and October. Five different classes 
of butter were exhibited. New Hamp- 
shire was in all the exhibits, and in every 
class of each. Of the one hundred and 
fifty-three exhibits made bv her, one 
hundred and three received awards. 
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New Hampshire secured the highest 
average score of all the classes in any 
state, being 95.36 points out of a possible 
one hundred. ‘This result has increased 
local interest in butter-making; new 
creameries are being established; new 
markets are opening for our dairy prod- 
ucts; and better prices are readily 


obtained. Our farmers, leaving be- PF 


hind them the old methods of farming, 
are promptly comprehending that the 
soil, climate, air, water, and the sweet 
growth on their hillside pastures are 
just what are needed for the highest 
attainments in the making of good 
butter. The ad- 
vantages that will 
accrue to New 
Hampshire from this 
experience at Chi- 
cago can hardly be 
estimated. The 
people of the state 
have reason to bless 
the men connected 
with our Dairyman’s 
Association, whose 
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TRANSPARENCIES IN THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE BUILDING, 


persistent advocacy of the exhibit, and 
whose unwearied efforts in showing what 
New Hampshire could do, have placed 
her in this respect where she belongs. 
New Hampshire has always been noted 
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for the excellent quality of her apples. 
Her soil, especially near the foothills of 
her mountains, and even well up their 
rocky sides, is remarkably well adapted 
to the raising of winter fruit. The high 
quality of this fruit is due to the same 
cause that makes the sap of the maple- 
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tree, the milk of the 
New Hampshire cow, 
and consequently the 
butter from the dairy, 
the best of their kind 
in the world. ‘The ex- 
hibit of fruit was con- 
fined to two sections of 
the state, and was made 
by two individuals. 
This was principally of 
apples. It was all from 
the crop of 1893, and 


THE FLUME, 


FRANCONIA NoTcH, Was Of so high a char- 


acter as to receive an 
award for its superior excellence. This 
fine display only demonstrated what New 
Hampshire could do in this direction, 
were she to give the matter careful con- 
sideration and intelligent action. ‘The 
lesson learned by the dairymen, which 
has resulted in the formation of a Na- 
tional Dairyman’s Association, also taught 
our farmers the necessity of concerted 
action in this direction; and during the 
winter of 1893-4 a State Horticultural 
Society has been formed, composed of 
the most experienced and enthusiastic 
fruit growers in the state. 
The educational exhibit was not fairly 
representative of the state, as many cities 
and towns from which much might have 
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THE EXHIBIT OF THE COCHECO MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


been expected failed to _ participate. 
During the months when these exhibits 
should have been prepared, no space in 
the Liberal Arts Building had been as- 
signed to New Hampshire, nor was it 
certain that any would be. ‘This uncer- 
tainty occasioned delay, and finally a 
lethargy and lack of interest which 
proved to be fatal. 

The Scientific Department of Dart- 
mouth College made a fine showing of 
drawings ; and the Chemical Department 
of the college made a very complete 
exhibit of students’ laboratory work. 
Several of the higher educational institu- 
tions were represented by photographs ; 
and some cities and towns made partial 
exhibits of work, and showed photographs 
of school buildings. ‘The village schools 
of Littleton were very completely and 
carefully represented by mounted draw- 
ings and a portfolio of primary work, 
bound volumes of work in language and 
map drawing, a display of pupils’ work 
in written papers, and an excellent and 
extensive herbarium. ‘The only cities 
fully represented were Nashua, Dover, 
and Portsmouth. All these presented 
comprehensive exhibits of drawings, 
mounted and bound, and of pupils’ 
written work, and some made exhibits of 


clay modelling. A distinctive feature of 
the Dover exhibit was a fine set of relief 
maps made by pupils. Portsmouth made 
a large and creditable exhibit of needle- 
work; and Nashua, a fine display of 
work in language and literature, in many 
cases illustrated, and all tastefully ar- 
ranged. ‘The Catholic schools of the 
Manchester diocese also made a magnifi- 
cent exhibit. 

The exhibit from the State Normal 
and Training School was large and com- 
prehensive. On wing frames and on the 
walls was displayed the work of pupils of 
the Training School, in drawing, color, 
etc., from the kindergarten through the 
high school, and from all classes in the 
Normal School. ‘The Normal School 
exhibit comprised the range of work in 
drawing which its pupils are trained to 
teach through the various grades of the 
Training School, and a complete course 
of charcoal work from models. ‘There 
were several frames of photographs of 
exterior and interior views of the school 
buildings, and of pupils’ work in clay 
modelling. The written work of pupils 
was bound in volumes, showing the 
course and methods of instruction in the 
various branches of study throughout the 
Training and Normal School courses, 
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and also illustrating by papers and by 
plans of lessons the methods of profes- 
sional instruction and training in teach- 
ing adopted in the Normal School: ‘The 
‘Training School referred to as a part of 
the Normal School system consists of the 
schools of the village of Plymouth, where 
the Normal School is located, from the 
kindergarten to the high school. ‘These 
schools are under the direct management 
of the institution. This peculiar and 
exceedingly valuable feature of the New 
Hampshire system enables the pupils of 
the Normal School to become proficient 
in teaching by daily practical experience 
in what is called the ‘Training School, 
under the direct eye of the principal. 
The principles of teaching taught in the 
Normal School proper are here practi- 
cally illustrated and enforced. 

In the jostling, seething world of Jack- 
son Park it was necessary for the state 
to provide a home for her children, not 
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heads; a rendezvous for friends and 
families; a place for social and educa- 
tional gatherings; a retired spot, where 
letters could be written and messages re- 
ceived from home; a kind of “ wayside 
inn,” where the sick and faint, old and 
young, could receive comforting ministra- 
tions. ‘To this end the sum of $10,000 
was appropriated. ‘The location of this 
home was most fortunate, — none more 
so. The building faced directly upon 
Lake Michigan, being not more than ten 
rods from its uneasy waters, with a broad 
avenue in front, and was a continual 
and delightful reminder of innumerable 
seashore and lakeside summer homes in 
the East. From its ample piazzas the 
lounging crowd seemed never tired of 
watching the great steamers moving up 
and down the lake, black with their count- 
less thousands of sight-seers; and the 
delicious east winds that almost invariably 
came over the waters were as sweet and 
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only for those at present living within her 
borders, but for the wanderers in other 
states and other lands who once called 
her “ mother,”’ and who love her still; a 
resting place for tired feet and aching 


grateful as the perfumed airs from Araby 
the Blest. ‘lo these piazzas the public 
were always warmly welcomed. 

The building was designed to repre- 
sent a Swiss chalet, a mountain house, a 
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summer home among the hills, planned 
for summer comfort and sight-seeing ; 
hence its ample piazzas. The original 
design involved an outside brown-stain 
finish, moss-grown and time-discolored ; 
but for some reason — perhaps by order of 
the Park authorities — it was painted in 
light colors, thus destroying to some ex- 
tent the original artistic idea. With this 
exception, the plan of the architect, Mr. 
George B. Howe of Boston, formerly of 
Concord, was substantially carried out. 


postmistress was always at the service of 
the public. At the end of the room facing 
the entrance was the stairway leading 
to the balcony, which extended around 
three sides of the apartment, and from 
which it was pleasant to look down upon 
the crowd below. ‘The walls of this great 
room and the railway of the balcony were 
literally covered with paintings from the 
State House at Concord, — portraits, his- 
toric and modern, and landscapes,—which 
the governor and council kindly consented 
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Entering the broad double front doors, 
the visitor found himself in the ample 
central room of the building, with two 
- large old-fashioned fireplaces facing each 
other on either side. At the left of the 
main entrance was the ladies’ reception- 
room, with an ample dressing-room ; this 
reception-room was prettily finished and 
furnished, and provided with an elegant 
piano by the Prescott Piano Company, of 
Concord. On the right of the entrance 
were the business offices, occupied mainly 
by the Commissioners and the Executive 
Commissioner and their assistants. In 
the rear of these rooms was the fine post- 
office, furnished by John McLane of 
Milford, where a genial and competent 


to loan to the Commissioners. These 
pictures were a rare addition to the 
attractiveness of the building, and the 
occasion of unqualified commendation. 
Upon the upper floor or balcony were 
two large glass cases filled with Revolu- 
tionary and ante-Revolutionary relics 
and curiosities, collected with great care 
and labor by Mrs. Daniel Hall of Dover. 
They came largely from Portsmouth, 
Dover, Exeter, Concord, and Epping, 
and were a never-ceasing centre of inter- 
est. On this balcony, doors opened upon 
the upper piazza, and into the ladies’ 
parlor and correspondence-room on one 
side, and the gentlemen’s reading-room 
and the emergency-room on the other ; 
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also into the private rooms occupied by 
the officials and the permanent residents 
at the building. The walls of all the 
public rooms, up stairs and down, were 
covered with pictures representing nota- 
ble New Hampshire scenes. 
This large central room. was 
finished to the roof, and was 
lighted by immense windows 
from above, thoroughly adapt- 
ing it to its use as a picture 
gallery. It was altogether a 
most cheerful and homelike 
room, and many a homesick 
heart lingered in its nooks 
and corners with a fascination 
it was reluctant to shake off. 

At the rear of the main 
room the visitor passed into 
the Art "annex, — in many re- 
spects the most interesting 
portion of the building, — 26 
by 54 feet in area, two stories 
high. Both large rooms were 
entirely devoted to a pictorial 
and topographic representa- 
tion of the scenic glories of 
New Hampshire. From the 
lower room all natural light 
was excluded, and its thirty 
magnificent transparencies, 25 
by 30 inches in size, were shown under 
strong and numerous electric lights. 
These transparencies have been pro- 
nounced the finest and most artistic 
ever produced. Nothing of the kind 
in Jackson Park compared with them. 
In this lower room was also displayed a 
semi-cycloramic painting of Livermore 
Falls at Plymouth, a marvel of beauty and 
ingenuity, seen under. the glamour of 
thirty electric lights, in red, white, blue, 
and green, so arranged that, by the press- 
ing of successive buttons, it could be 
seen by daylight, sunset, moonlight, sun- 
rise, and daylight again. ‘The effect was 
magical. 

Passing to the art room up:stairs, the 
visitor entered a veritable Aladdin’s cave. 
It was a huge grotto, with great stalac- 
tites and stalagmites, some of them 
clasping gigantic hands, with dim re- 
cesses and damp niches lurking every- 
where in its solid walls. All around the 
outside of this grotto were arranged 


large sunlight transparencies in the exact 
colors of nature, representing many of 
the most attractive of New Hampshire's 
mountain views. A tarry in this room 
was like a visit to the White Hills. The 
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entranced visitor lingered long, whether 
he would or no, and many a one returned 
again and again, bringing his friends 
with him to go the rounds, and drink in 
anew the inspiration of those views. In 
the centre of this room, leaving just 
space enough around it for a comfortable 
passage between it and the pictures in 
the grotto walls, was a huge relief map 
of the state, said to be the largest and 
finest work of the kind ever attempted in 
this country. It was a revelation, even 
to those New Hampshire people most 
familiar with the face of their state. ‘The 
massing of these great mountains can 
scarcely be equalled anywhere upon the 
globe. It is not a chain or range of 
mountains ; it is as if the vast construc- 
tive agency of the world, when his work 
was nearly finished, had had on _ his 
hands, left over, a great basketful of 
magnificent mountains, and, in his im- 
patience to finish his task, had impetu- 
ously and petulantly cast them down in 
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one great turbulent heap, thus making 
the mountain region of New Hampshire. 
This can be fully appreciated only as 
one looks down upon them as a whole, 
as he might do from a balloon high up 
in a cloudless sky. Unquestionably the 
same general effect was attained in look- 
ing down upon this great horizontal relief 
map. It was an instructive object lesson 
to thousands. 

It was the very last of June before the 
building was ready for public inspection, 
although it was opened on the first of 
May. On New Hampshire day — the 
26th of June —the doors of all its rooms 
were flung wide open; and from that 
day until the 30th of October its hospi- 
tality remained unbroken. Between New 
Hampshire day and the close of the Ex- 
position there were one hundred and 
twelve public days. It is estimated that 
an average of five thousand visitors a 
day, most of them strangers to New 
Hampshire, passed in and out of its in- 
viting doors within that time, — more than 
half a million in all, —a large proportion 
of whom visited its Art annex. Who 
shall measure the influences of this ex- 
hibit on the minds of these appreciative 
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thousands, or the reflex good upon the 
state of thus opening the eyes of those 
hitherto blind to her beauties? Instead 
of $8,000,000 annually left by visitors 
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among our people, shall it not soon be 
twice thatsum? And in return, will the 
visitors not receive abundant added 
health and strength, enlarged capacities 
for wholesome enjoyment, and nobler and 
sweeter views of nature and life ? 

A pleasing feature of the summer’s 
experiences were the frequent reunions 
of the alumni of New Hampshire educa 
tional institutions. Dartmouth College, 
St. Paul’s School, Exeter Academy, and 
Appleton Academy took advantage of 
the opportunity offered; and many of 
these different alumni will never forget 
the pleasures crowded into those few 
short hours. An _ especially charming 
feature of the Dartmouth reunion was the 


singing of college songs by a quartet of 


the “old boys.’”’ For an hour the rafters 
of the dear old building rang with the 
innocent merriment. 

In July a delightful banquet was given 
by the New Hampshire Commissioners 
to the press of Chicago. About sixty 
representatives of the principal daily 
papers sat around their hospitable board, 
and wit and wisdom ruled the hour. 

One hot day in July, a young, airy, 
newly arrived Frenchman came into the 
house and, seeing a 
gentleman with bare 
head talking with a 
group of visitors, re- 
marked to him, with 
a smile and a jaunty 
and comprehensive 
wave of the hand, 
as if taking in 
the whole Exposi- 
tion, “ This — is— 
g-r-a-n-d-e ;_ this — 
is — s-u-p-e-r-b-e ; 
this—is—too— 
mooch—to—see !”’ 

A well-dressed 
husband and wife, 
quite along in years, 
evidently fairly well- 
to-do, came into the 
lower room of the 
Art annex one day, 
and began to look at the pictures, and 
especially at the painting of Livermore 
Falls. ‘The effect was too much for the 
dear old lady. She exclaimed to a 
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gentleman standing by, “And this is New 
Hampshire! It is twelve years since I 
have been there, — and I am so hungry 
for home!” And then she broke com- 
pletely down, and cried like a child ; and 
her husband came very near crying too. 

Among the. sunlight pictures in the 
upper room was an exquisite fishing 
scene in Northern New Hampshire. A 
rough-looking man came in one morning 
in July, and pretty soon his eyes fastened 
upon that picture. He remained a full 
half-hour, but that was the only thing he 
saw. ‘There was no other picture in that 
room for him. He 
was fascinated with 
the scene. It must 
have reminded him of 
some delightful per- 
sonal experiences. 
He evidently wished 
he was the fisherman 
playing the magnifi- 
cent trout at the end 
of that line. By and 
by he went out; but 
in the afternoon he 
reappeared with three 
others, —fishermen 
like himself, — and 
again that was the 
only picture they saw. 
‘They viewed and dis- 
cussed it from every 
point. They then 
left; and the incident 
passed out of mind. 
About the middle of 
August, this same “Was. 
man came marching 
in with nearly a dozen 
companions, who 
took their way straight to the old corner, 
and the former scene was re-enacted with 
fourfold fervor. 

The lawn about the house was kept 
well trimmed and in perfect condition 
all summer. A pretty little pantomime 
was played there every evening for about 
four weeks, with never a break. It will 
be remembered by those familiar with 
Jackson Park that the lagoon in the rear 
of the Fine Arts Building was the play- 
ground of a colony of ducks. Every 
evening at about 6.30 o’clock, after the 


greater part of the immense crowd had 
dispersed, leaving the route comparatively 
clear and safe, a splendid old drake fol- 
lowed by five ducks would come march- 
ing up in Indian file from the lagoon, 
headed straight for the New Hampshire 
lawn. ‘They never tarried a moment at 
any intermediate station, nor turned to 
the right nor to the left, nor uttered a 
word, except an occasional terse and em- 
phatic “ Quack, quack!” from the cap- 
tain of the squad, but marched contempt- 
uously across the neighboring premises, 
until they reached just the right spot on 
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the New Hampshire lawn, and there they 
revelled in some sort of delicious food 
that nature seemed abundantly to’ pro- 
vide. After regaling themselves for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, they would march 
back in the same perfect order; and 
this was repeated night after night and 
week after week. Of course they were 
never molested. 

It was the intent of the Commissioners 
to make the New Hampshire house 
cheerful, hospitable, and homelike. ‘To 
that end they sought to “ welcome the 
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coming, speed the parting guest,” with 
pleasant words and kind personal atten- 
tions. ‘lhese efforts were appreciated by 
thousands, repaid to the entertainers a 
thousand-fold by spoken and unspoken 
thanks. ‘The summer in the New Hamp- 


shire house at Jackson Park was full of 
interest and of personal enjoyment, ani 
one looks back upon it with real pleasure, 
mixed with a lingering regret that its de- 
lightful experiences are now but a matter 
of history. 


CHOICE. 


By Emma Endicott Marean. 


“The string o’erstretched breaks, and the music flies; 
The string o’erslack is dumb, and music dies; 
Tune us the sitar neither low nor high.” 


EpWIN ARNOLD. 


OR low nor high! My heart learned once that prayer, 
That humble prayer, that asks the steady glow 
Of moderation only ; seeks to know 
The strength of slow successes ; fears to share 
Ambitions sweet, tempting to heights more fair. 
A simple life, attuned nor nigh nor low, 
May gain a heaven, escape from bitter woe, 
Nor need to greatly suffer, greatly dare. 


Take back Thy gift of peace ! 


1 claim the smart 


And ache of passion for a vision high. 

Make me Thy instrument, and justify 

This longing once ‘Thy message to impart. 
Awake one song to stir a hero’s heart, , 
Then let the tense strings break, the music die. 
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By Anna Garlin Spencer. 


ELL, Martha, what do 
you make of it?” asked 
the Hope Village Con- 
gregational minister as 
his wife handed back to 
him the note he had 
given her to read. 

Rev. Jacob Hoyt was a genial-faced 
man, with a winning manner. His blue 
eyes were eager with sympathetic interest 
in all matters which touched life closely ; 
but if one might judge from a certain ap- 
pealing hesitancy in his voice and a sensi- 
tive quiver about the delicately outlined 
mouth, this sympathy was oftener given 
than received. 

Mrs. Hoyt did not answer until she 
had pinned on Jacob, Jr.’s, collar, brushed 
Mary’s shabby school sack, cleaned two 
streaks of the breakfast molasses from 
James’s dress sleeve, and put on little 
Edward’s rubbers; for it was time the 
children were off for school. ‘Then she 
said, — 

“T don’t know, Jacob; it’s very 
likely some idea of Edith Granger’s, 
she’s always taking notions. I should 
have thought, though, that Mrs. Hill 
would have wanted you to write a paper, 
as well as that Edwin Miles they make 
so much of.”’ 

Mrs. Hoyt was calmly assured that no 
meeting could be complete without a 
contribution from her husband’s brain. 
If the great world would only have be- 
lieved as firmly in Jacob Hoyt’s superior 
talents as his wife did, her voice would 
never have acquired its chronic minor 
of subdued complaint, induced by the 
struggle to make six persons comfortable 
on five hundred dollars a year and house 
rent. She was a faded, anxious-looking 
little woman, somewhat embittered by an 
unappeased longing for the fleshpots of 
Egypt and the consciousness of other 
women’s real laces. But she never fal- 
tered in her loyal belief that it was lack 
of appreciation which kept her husband 


poor, and she wrestled bravely after that 
faith in the superiority of heavenly to 
earthly riches which Jacob Hoyt advo- 
cated. 

Mr. Hoyt smiled as he said, “ Perhaps 
Mrs. Hill thinks it will do the preacher 
good to be preached to.” 

“Well, Jacob, of course we shall go. 
But what under the canopy does Mrs. 
Hill mean by asking Deacon Goodnow 
and Deacon Brown to come together? 
She knows as well as anybody that they 
haven’t spoken to each other for years, 
and that Deacon Goodnow wouldn't let 
his wife go to see Mrs. Brown when she 
was so sick. I told her myself that 
David Goodnow had to leave oyr church 
and go to the Baptist because the Deacon 
wouldn’t speak to him after he married 
Deacon Brown's daughter ; and he didn’t 
feel free to talk in our evening meetings 
where his own brother wasn’t on good 
terms with him enough to say ‘good 
evening.’ ”’ 

“Oh, yes, Martha, Mrs. Hill knows the 
whole story. I told her only last Sunday 
that when I went to Deacon Goodnow 
and tried to make him see his fault in 
treating his brother so, he only said he 
was ‘ glad David had gone over to Deacon 
Brown altogether ; it made it very awkward 
about passing the emblems on commun- 
ion Sundays to have him belong with us !’ 
I decided after that that I couldn’t do any- 
thing more for Deacon Goodnow except 
in praver that he might receive a portion 
of Christ’s spirit to soften his hard heart.” 
Poor Mr. Hoyt sighed as if the quarrel- 
some senior deacon, whom almost every 
one feared, was a heavy load for his peace- 
loving minister to carry. He added, 
“But I suppose, Martha, Mrs. Hill feels 
that there’s a possibility of healing the 
breach, if they can be induced to meet 
on neutral ground. I fear, however, she 
will be disappointed.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Hoyt, “if Mrs. Hill 
had asked me to make a speech, I should 
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have said that what we most needed 
was for a rich man like her husband 
to take hold with us and come to 
meeting and help pay for the services 
and make them more attractive, instead 
of entertaining his grand company and 
driving around with them Sundays, set- 
ting his mill folks the example of Sab- 
bath breaking. I’ve often wished I 
could give ‘Thomas Hill a piece of my 
mind !” 

“Gently, gently, wife,” remonstrated 
Mr. Hoyt, “ you know Mrs. Hill is a tower 
of strength to us; and Miss Edith takes 
a class in Sunday school whenever she has 
a vacation from her college work; and 
as Mrs. Hill gives a hundred dollars a 
year to the church, I suppose Mr. Hill 
doesn’t feel called to give more. You 
know he gives the same sum to the Bap- 
tist and Methodist. As to his coming to 
church, I fear I can’t interest such men 
as Mr. Hill and Edwin Miles.” 

Mr. Hoyt was painfully conscious that 
his sermons generally moved him more 
than any of his audience. 

Nonsense, Jacob,” said his wife in- 
dignantly, “ you could do anybody good 
that had a mind to listen and profit 
by it.” 

She took up the note again, somewhat 
impatiently, to re-read it. ‘This was the 
way its delicate writing ran ; — 

Dear Mr. Hoyt, — My sister Edith and I 
have decided to hold a conference meeting in our 
parlors. A “ Modern Symposium,” she calls it. 
The topic to. be considered is the religious and 
social condition of Hope Village,— why the church 
life is so feeble, why places of low and vicious in- 
fluences so flourish, what to do to elevate the 
more ignorant of our population. Edith will open 
with some reminiscences of Auntie Hill, which 
she has written out, giving us Hope of fifty years 
and of ten years ago, and auntie’s feeling regard- 
ing its present state. Mr. Hill will supplement 
this with some explanatory statements of present 
conditions. .Then I have gained, after hard labor, 
Deacon Goodnow’s and Deacon brown’s consent 
to tell what they think we ought to do in order 
to grow better. I confess to a little duplicity. I 
didn’t tell Deacon Goodnow that Deacon Brown 
was to be here. Mr. Blough is also to give in his 
testimony. Lastly, Mr. Miles is to give us his 
ideas on “ Hlow to bridge the chasm” in our 
social life. His thoughts are valuable and strik- 
ing, although they may not meet general appro- 
bation. Will you and Mrs. Hoyt come — Wednes- 
day eve, of next week—and join freely in the 
discussion which we hope will follow the set 
speeches? And will you help me to keep Deacon 


Goodnow here after he discovers Deacon Brown ? 
I especially want them together. 
Yours with sincere regards, 
EMILY HILL. 


The morning before this, as Edwin 
Miles entered his cozy little principal's 
room, in the new brick schoolhouse, 
where his day’s work of teaching awaited 
him, he found on his study table the 
following missive from the same lady : — 


Dear Mr. Aliles, — You remember our conver- 
sation at last Sunday’s dinner-table about the 
bad moral and sucial tone of Hope Village, and 
how it might be improved? Edith is going to 
write out some of Auntie L[ill’s talk, and read it 
to an invited company of our village magnates, 
next week Wednesday eve, as an opening up of 
the topic for wider discussion. The two leading 
deacons are invited to preach to us, and Mr. 
Blough also. Now we want you to come pre- 
pared to give us the thoughts you brought out 
partially in Sunday’s talk. Please don’t refuse; | 
very much wish it, and Edith has set her heart 
on it. We think some of your ideas of social 
reform could be worked out. Mr. Hill has re- 
luctantly consented to say his say. 

Your friend, 


EMILY HILL. 


The young man looked serious, and, a 
few minutes later, despatched a boy to 
the Hill mansion with this reply : — 


Dear Mrs, Till, — You and Miss Edith are 
my recognized commanders, and I would do any- 
thing I could consistently to please you, but this 
I cannot. 

Keason Ist. I am. poor, and saving all my 
pennies to continue my studies with, and my 
ideas require money to work themselves into deeds, 
I am sick of reformers who can only fa/é. I am 
vexed that I was betrayed by my interest in the 
topic into talking as freely as I did at your huos- 
pitable table. If I had the means and time to try 
some of my schemes myself, —remember they 
are only experiments, and expensive ones, at best, 
—I would doit. As it is, it would be presuming 
for me to give directions what to do, while others, 
Mr. Hill more than any one else, must foot the 
bills. Silence becomes me better. 

Reason 2d. Your harmonious parlors must 
not be made a scene of contention, and I should 
have to tell your “ village magnates,” if I were to 
be honest, that their church jealousies and quarrels 
hinder the bettering of the social condition of this 
village more than any other one thing. And you 
know how angry that would make them, — and 
from me too! No matter how bitterly they 
squabble among themselves, they unite sweetly in 
condemning me as an “ infidel,” because I don’t 
believe with them, and will not go to church. 

Reason 3d. I couldn’t state frankly before Mr. 
Hloyt my views of the church, and of the best uses 
of Sunday, and other heresies of mine which come 
into my thought on this question. Youknow I can’t 
spend my only day of freedom and rest in being 
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irritated and depressed by that good man’s dull 
platitudes un dead themes. His whole “scheme 
of salvation ”’ isa corpse to me, and smells of the 
grave it should be hidden in, You tender women, 
who always watch with the dead until they are 
laid away, and who love even the oki garment 
worn in life, you may go to “comfort the 
mourners,” on the plea of setting a good example, 
if you think that is sufficient reason. Let the 
dead bury its dead, say I, and hail the new 
birth! 

But I have the most hearty respect for Jacob 
Iluyt as a man. Ilis self-sacrifice, his patient, 
helpful ministry to this heavy people, his sweet 
unconsciousness of anything hervic in his life, — 
these move me; and I would not hurt his already 
sorely self-depreciating heart for the sake of a 
useless airing of my thoughts. I don’t believe in 
prayer, you know, but his tremulous suggestion 
that 1 was always remembered in his—after I 
had disclosed some of my rational views to him 
one day— makes me incapable of repaying his 
tender feeling by any more brutal frankness. 

1 see Miss Edith lift her eyebrows satirically at 
such an unusual consideration of others’ feelings 
on my part! Butif I can prick the bubble ofa 


-young girl’s impracticable dreams without re- 


morse, I cannot wound a tried and care-laden 
man in his most sensitive point. 
Yours with regret, 

EDWIN MILES. 


Upon which, with slight pause, the 
young teacher and hard-working student 
received this pungent return, in very 
different penmanship from Mrs. Hill’s. 
His gray eyes kindled, and a little con- 
scious color came into his cheek, as he 
read the vigorous sentences : — 


Nonsense, Mr. Miles! Reply to reason Ist. 
You have useful thoughts. Mr. Hill has money. 
He is generous with his wealth; you ought to 
be ashamed of being so niggardly with yours. 
Transfer your contempt of “reformers who can 
only talk,” to students who shut their helpful ideas 
fast in their brain-boxes because, forsooth, they 
can’t work them out all alone! Be mvure humble, 
sir! 

Keply to reason 2d. Emily has invited the 
leaders in the rival churches on purpose to see if 
they haven’t grace enough to heal their feuds, if 
brought face to face to consider vital problems. 
Can’t you speak in a general way of the need of 
co-operation in good works, without dealing with 
Deacon Goodnow in your fierce hit-from-the- 
shoulder style? Mr. Eloyt is the only man I ever 
saw who knew the meaning of the word ¢cz?. 

Reply to reason 3d. We women do not spend 
all our “tender” sentiment on graves and dead 
bodies. We are faithful church-goers partly for the 
sake of helping those who still hold the old faith 
as alive, and partly because we have only moii- 
fied and broadened what you and Mr. Hill have 
wholly repudiated. Are we likely to want you 
to be “ brutal” to dear Mr. Hoyt? If you would 
condescend to borrow Mr. Hoyt’s Testament, and 


read the first three gospels, you might learn that 


there is a platform in Christianity broad enough 
for you to plant all your reforms upon. If you 
radicals weren’t so fully determined in your own 
mind that orthodox people were too narrow to be 
spoken frankly to, you might find some of them 
more receptive of new ideas than youthink. Let 
good Mr. Hoyt alone,— you won’t be hurt by his 
prayers! Just tell what you would like to see 
different in [lope Village, and what methods you 
would employ to reach those outside of our 
higher currents of thought. 

Mr. [fill will probably say all that is needed to 
be said about church creeds. We expect an 
affirmative answer, per boy, zmmediately. 

EDITIL GRANGER. 

A few minutes more, and the girl “ with 
notions”’ handed Mrs. Hill this second 
communication from the schoolhouse, 


with a mischievous smile on her lips : — 


Miss Autocrat — 1 submit. I will be on 
hand with my preachment. You will have your 
revenge upon me for past snubbing when you 
hear the company vote unanimously that my 
“dreams” are “impracticable.” Don’t forget to 
invite the “ Merreweather girls.” The little mil- 
liner could be depended on for more shrewd ad- 
vice and devoted service, in the event of our 
doing anything, than any one in town; and her 
“dull season” is very long I fear, now that the 
new “ Boston Branch” deals in women's togger- 
ies. 

Your obedient henchman, 
EDWIN MILES. 


The appointed evening brought a curi- 
ous little company of Hope-Villagers to 
the stately home of the wealthy manu- 
facturer. Could any spot outside of rural 
New England show so many sharply in- 
dividualized types of character and cul- 
ture as were here gathered? As _ the 
more prominent contributors to the “ sym- 
posium”’ step out for their parts, we may 
observe them more closely. 

The clock was striking seven when 
Mr. Hill called the already frigidly 
proper and consciously “ dressed-up ”’ 
assembly “ to order,” and stated the ob- 
ject of the meeting. Mr. Hill was a 
typical American business man. A sharp 
Yankee, a farmer’s lad, of boundless 
ambiuon and energy, he had earned edu- 
cation, commercial training, and a_for- 
tune by his own hard efforts, and now in 
middle age had returned to his native 
town to “improve ’’ its fine “ water privi- 
lege,” and transform its social conditions 
from those of the farming district to those 
of the factory village. Alert, practical, of 
few words, intolerant of abstract visions, 
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but generous where the need was appar- 
ent and the scheme of relief very tangible 
to the business eye, — such was ‘Thomas 
Hill. 

The only “ outing” from material in- 
terests and bustling external affairs which 
this man had was into the sweet religious- 
ness of his wife’s nature. He little 
guessed how much the “higher con- 
science’ of her rare moral perception 
and insight into the deeper meanings of 
life swayed him in the sharp conflicts of 
outward living. When Mrs. Hill first 
came to Hope, her exquisite refinement, 
the atmosphere of high breeding which 
she brought from a home which had been 
a centre of mental and social influence 
for generations, the gentle dignity which 
protected from all coarse intrusions on 
her delicate reserve,—these had some- 
what awed the simple people with whom 
she was now associated. But soon all 
genuine natures of whatever grade of 
social culture found it easy to be friends 
with one so sympathetic, so tactful, so 
earnest-hearted and devout. Into the 
narrow hardness of Hope Village church 
life she carried her opulent Swedenbor- 
gian faith, and beneath that touch of 
sunlight its harsh dogmas bloomed into 
a spiritualized symbolism, winning in its 
beauty. To the younger women Mrs. 
Hill speedily became an oracle, anc her 
way of connecting all their petty doings 
with eternal verities of grand significance 
became the religion of the more impres- 
sible among them. Her creed was 
simple and all embracing: “All soul 
was of one essence, all the letters of the 
Divine Word were slowly struggling into 
speech, in ancient dogma and newly dis- 
covered fact; and as these were slowly 
spelling out the Word, that was more 
slowly making itself flesh to dwell 
amongst us in deed and life.’ ‘Vhis faith 
no doubt obscured, no vision of the 
wrangling methods of manifestation 
shadowed. 

Of all the women of the village, Mrs. 
Hoyt, who most needed to sun her de- 
jected spirit in the rich trust of Mrs. 
Hill’s life, fell the least under its spell of 
fascination. A little secret taint of jeal- 
ousy made it hard for Mrs. Hoyt to be 
glad when her husband came back from 


his occasional visit to the “female prayer 
meeting’? — which under Mrs. Hill’s lead- 
ership was a service of wonderful Scrip- 
ture exposition and mystical communicn 
with the unseen— looking as if he had 
caught a radiant gleam from some strange 
star of promise. “‘ //er words never made 
him look like that. Perhaps she could 
be eloquent and spiritual-minded if she 
lived in such a beautiful home as Mrs. 
Hill, and had everything to make her 
happy, and never had to worry over the 
dinner on an ‘exchange’ Sunday, or 
fret over the children’s clothes.” ‘These 
unspoken and unacknowledged thoughts 
made poor Mrs. Hoyt’s poverty still mor: 
poor. 

But we are keeping Mr. Hill waiting 

“ My friends,” he said, “the immediat 
occasion of this meeting was a conversa- 
tion held around our dinner-table iast 
Sunday between Auntie Hill, Mrs. Hill, 
Miss Edith, Mr. Miles, and myself. My 
wife has long wished to have a talk with 
some of you in regard toa possible ex- 
tension of the means of mental and moral 
development in Hope Village, and Miss 
Edith thought this would be a good way 
to bring the matter into prominence. 
Auntie Hill, whom you all know, will 
open the ball, giving her views by proxy.” 

He smiled over at his aged sister, 
whose intelligent, wrinkled, kindly face 
expressed a dismayed consciousness that 
she was actually taking part in a meeting ! 
A quick, decided movement forward of 
the “ proxy’ showed an earnest-browed, 
thoughtful-eyed girl, whose clear soprano 
filled the room. 

wish I could have persuaded 
Auntie Hill to “7% this evening, — her 
own expressions are so much more pictur- 
esque than mine. 1 have tried, however, 
to give her own words when I remem- 
bered them,” she explained, as she un- 
folded some sheets of manuscript. 

* Auntie Hill came home from meet- 
ing last Sunday, feeling much depressed. 
The congregations in the three churches 
were all small, she learned; the groups 
of loungers outside were many and large. 
Oaths and coarse or vulgar speech had 
disturbed the Sabbath quiet; tobacco 
had vitiated the sweet air; and she had 
noted several young men, scarcely more 
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than boys, going into the back doors of 


the drinking saloons. ‘lhe contrast be- 
tween the new Hope Village, of factory 
life, and the old Hope Village, the centre 
of a farming population, pained her. 
Fifty years ago our village was ‘ The Cor- 
ners, boasting a post office, variety 
store, farmers’ exchange, and news centre, 
all in one; also a blacksmith’s shop, a 
grist-mill, a little millinery and mantua- 
maker's place, the same Miss Merre- 
weather now occupies, — a schoolhouse, 
and the one old church, standing where 
our Congregational Church does now, 
at the point of the open green, where the 
four roads cross each other. ‘lhe farm- 
houses all about, so many of which are 
now empty nests, were full of farmers’ 
families, for the most part well to do and 
gay with healthy young life. At the vil- 
lage school all the boys and girls were 
educated side by side, in the most demo- 
cratic equality. Nobody was sorich that his 
house and belongings outshone all others ; 
nobody was so poor that he could not 
share freely in the best life and action 
of the town. The weekly singing school, 
the dancing and frolic of many a social 
gathering, kept the young people con- 
tented. Every Sunday almost every per- 
son in health was found in the church. 
‘The ‘singing seats’ were filled with 
those most gifted in music; and at the 
‘nooning,’ the lunch shared by young 
and old, the chat, the general sociability 
of the whole town, gave the name of 
‘meeting-house’ its true significance. 
The general reverence for the minister 
and thé teacher, and their usual superi- 
ority in education and social advantage, 
made these weekly gatherings and _ all 
church meetings rallying places for all 
high, ennobling, and uniting social influ- 
ences. ‘Then, Auntie Hill says, the boys 
began to leave the farms and go to the 
cities and out to the West for gold. 
and nobody knows where not. ‘Then the 
girls began to leave, too, to work in the 
new mills started up on our river. And 
then the church, already robbed of much 
of its young life, split in its older mem- 
bership, and another church was formed.” 
Here Deacon’ Brown’s pale face 
flushed, and Deacon Goodnow assumed 
his most severe and injured expression. 


“ Auntie Hill says she feels no hard- 
ness toward those who drew off with Dea- 
con Brown to form the Baptist Church ; 
but the split did make it pinch some to 
pay the minister, and so made it hard to 
get the man they needed ; and it did seem 
to break up the old united feeling. ‘The 
new baptist Church had cushioned pews 
and a ‘gallery’ and a young, unmarried 
preacher, and for a while it seemed very 
popular with the young people, so there 
were very few left in the old First 
Church. ‘Then the fire came, and the 
remnant of the Congregational Church 
had a hard time to build themselves a 
new house of worship. And all this 
while the young people kept leaving us 
more and more to make their fortunes 
elsewhere, until there were only about 
enough men left in the two churches to 
fill the offices. ‘Then the river railroad 
was started and, coming within a mile of 
Hope, brought out a few families from 
the city. And soon after,—that was 
ten years ago, — ‘Thomas Hill came back 
and built his great factory by the river- 
side, and put up the long rows of tene- 
ment houses, and folks began to say, 
‘Now Hope Village will wake up and be 
somebody.’ 

“Well, by this time our American girls 
had stopped working in the mills, be- 
cause they didn’t want to mix up so with 
the foreigners who now filled such places ; 
and the foreigners must of course come 
here; and they soon swarmed all over 
the village. ‘They poured into the 
school so fast that a ‘ private school’ was 
started, and so -the line between rich 
and poor was drawn as it had never been 
before. And the houses of the owners 
and the superintendent and a few wealthy 
summer residents pointed the contrast 
between the classes sharply. But our 
church people said, ‘ Now, with this in- 
crease in population, we shall build up 
once more, and be able to do more for 
the cause of religion.’ But this was not 
the case. Of the hundreds of families 
that came, hardly a dozen entered our 
church doors. ‘The ‘mill hands’ were 
Catholics, and pretty soon we had a 
church and priest of that order for them ; 
and between us and the disciples of 
Rome was a great gulf fixed. «Then the 
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superintendent and his family and some 
of the upper, intelligent workmen and 
their families turned out to be Metho- 
dists, and they had to go to work and 
get up a Methodist church.” .Here Mr. 
Blough coughed nervously and _ fidgeted 
in his chair. 

“Auntie Hill says again,” went on the 
clear voice, “that she doesn’t feel any 
hardness toward Mr. Blough and _his 
fellow-laborers for starting a church to 
suit their ideas; but as they drew off a 
good many who like novelty, and some 
who sincerely believed with them, from 
the two older churches, it began to pinch 
still harder to keep up the ordinances and 
keep out of debt. Auntie Hill further 
says, if the four churches of the Hope of 
to-day made our village as good behaved 
as the one church of the Hope of fifty 
years ago did, she wouldn’t complain. 
But the fact is, that instead of a quiet, 
laav-abiding, temperate, civil-spoken com- 
munity, we have lounging crowds of 
rowdy men and boys to frighten timid 
women with their brutal ways and speech ; 
we have vulgar dressing and loud man- 
ners of young girls to corrupt our social 
life ; and we have well-patronized saloons 
of drinking, gambling, and carousing ; and 
on the sacred day, when all Hope used 
to be brought under civilizing and _ refin- 
ing influences, we have noisy Sunday ex- 
cursions on the river, gunning in the 
woods, ball-playing on the Common, and 
all manner of confusion and evil. ‘To 
sum up, Auntie Hill sighs for the good 
md days. She thinks the Catholic Church, 
lespite its large attendance and great 
power, does not keep its followers from 
drink and wrong-doing of all sorts. She 
thinks the Congregational Church, with 
its faithful but poorly paid minister and 
its feeble band of earnest workers, the 
Baptist Church, with its fortnightly service 
from its hard-worked, borrowed pastor of 
the next town, the Methodist Church, with 
its vigorous one-man power,—our good 
Brother Blough, who is Sunday-school 
superintendent, class leader, chorister, 
and steward, and runs the meetings so 
well between the visits of neighboring 
ministers and the presiding elder, — 
these all fail to hold our village to as 
strict a morality and as useful a social 
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life as the old days knew. She feels 
troubled by the loss of the old neigh. 
borly feeling and the splitting up into 
‘classes,’ and the complaints of our few 
old village families that there is now no 
‘society’ for them. She deprecates 
the loss of good street manners in the 
children, and she mourns the coarseness 
and vice newly introduced among us 
She has no cure to offer, but hopes 
others may have.’’ 

As the young girl went back to her seat, 
Mr. Hill said, smilingly: “ Miss Edith has, 
I see, left it for me to tell that [ came in 
for a share of Auntie Hill’s condemnation. 
My good sister blames me much that | 
do not throw in my lot more earnestly 
with the religious life of the village, and 
feels grieved that I entertain company on 
Sunday and drive out with them. I sup- 
pose it would be no more than right for 
me to say frankly why I do not go to 
church, and why I do some other things 
of which you good church people must 
disapprove. I hope none of my welcome 
friends will feel hurt by anything I may say. 
I mean it kindly as well as honestly, and 
should take kindly any criticism of my 
course.”’ 

Mr. Hoyt glanced at his wife a little 
quizzically at this point, but that lady 
manifested no desire to “give Mr. Hill 
a piece of her mind.” ‘The pleasing 
exercise of finding fault with your neigh- 
bor is much more easily engaged in at 
your own home than at his; especially 
is this the case when you live on cane- 
seat and Kidderminster, and are visiting 
on silk plush and Wilton ! 

“When I left Hope, a boy,” resumed 
Mr. Hill, “I was, as many of you know, 
a member of the church, and thought 
myself a believer in its doctrines. When 
I came back to Hope, a middle-aged 
man, I had learned—I need not take 
your time to detail the means -—that | 
had almost: no theological belief in com- 
mon with the church life here. I am rad- 
ical; you are all orthodox. But I am 
not unmindful of the fact that others need 
and desire religious exercises which are 
distasteful to me. I have therefore con- 
tributed what I felt it my duty to do to 


the various churches of the place. ‘The 
bulk of my employees being Roman 
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Catholics, and my first duty being to 
them, | have given more toward the 
establishment of their church than to any 
other. But I do not therefore feel that 
I should attend service there ; and | feel 
toward all the other churches in the same 
way. ‘They do not feed me nor meet my 
need, and therefore I do not attend them ; 
but they are useful institutions, and there- 
fore I, as a public-spirited man, contrib- 
ute to their funds. I am urged to go to 
church for the sake of the example. I do 
not see the force of the appeal. I long 
ago gave up trying to play ‘ good father’ 
to other people. ‘The universe is run very 
well without my interference. I will do 
my share toward providing appliances 
needed by those not of my kind, if I hold 
a position toward them which makes it 
my duty to aid them ; but I sha’n’t go into 
a hospital to live, because I help build one 
for the sick. Neither shall I refrain from 
doing something which is harmless and 
right for me, lest it prove harmful or 
wrong for others, of a different grade of 
development. Because | take my guests 
for a quiet drive, or row on the river, on 
Sunday, I don’t feel myself responsible 
for a drunken row on an excursion boat. 
Let the police prevent such rows on all 
days, and let the people enjoy themselves 
as they will, so they do it decently. My 
wife is a teetotaler, and in deference to 
her we have no wines or liquors on our 
table; but when I was a bachelor and 
offered my guests a harmless glass of beer 
or wine, I did not consider myself made 
thereby responsible for Biddy Flynn's 
bruises from her drunken brute of a hus- 
band! I live in a good house, and buy 
some pretty expensive ornaments, but I 
don’t think that will justify one of my 
clerks in stealing from me to encourage 
art in imitation of my example! No, 
friends, I think each person is entitled to 
act out his honest convictions ; and by so 
doing he is responsible only for his own 
acts. But I believe thoroughly in educa- 
tion, and you will excuse me for alluding 
to the fact that I have tried to make it as 
easy for all the boys and girls who come 
after me, in Hope, to get a first-rate edu- 
eation, as I found it hard.” 

Here every one present thought grate- 
fully of the convenient and substantial 


school building and the generous endow- 
ment fund for school purposes which 
their prosperous townsman had given his 
native place. 

“And more than that, I believe in 
everybody having a chance to rise. I 
don’t mean to try to pull any one up by 
the roots, or set them to walking on 
stilts; but I say, let every poor boy and 
girl have a chance to grow, if there’s any- 
thing in them to crave further growth. 
So I have, as a few of you know, put a 
library of such books as I should have 
been crazy with delight to get hold of 
when a boy into my counting-room at 
the mill; and if any boy or girl, man or 
woman, shows any desire for something 
better than the street or the boisterous 
dance, they can have the free use of these 
works. I am chagrined to say that the 
evidence of a disposition to use this op- 
portunity is very feeble. At my wife’s 
suggestion, I put among my solid works 
of travels, biographies, and useful knowl- 
edge of all sorts a few first-class novels. 
‘These have been read; the best books 
cof other kinds look painfully new and 
fresh. Such chances as I should have 
walked miles and sacrificed anything for 
in my youth, the workers in my mill will 
not take when offered to their hand. Il 
have therefore about made up my mind 
that we shall have to let these people get 
their development through long inherit- 
ance, little by little, generation after 
generation, as we have got ours. But a 
vigorous onslaught from the bosom of my 
family makes me feel that somebody, per- 
haps everybody, feels that I ought to do 
something more for Hope Village. If 
there is anything practical proposed, I 
will try to do my part in trying experi- 
ments; but I am not very sanguine re- 
specting attempts to make people over, in 
wholesale fashion, by means they would 
never think of using or finding out of 
their own accord. We will now hear 
from Deacon Goodnow. I have talked 
long enough, and been as frank as I wish 
you to be. Mr. Deacon Goodnow, will 
you tell us what you think is wrong with 
Hope Village, and what we need to help 
right us?” 

The Deacon, a thin, tall, severe-looking 
man, hesitated in visible and unusual 
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embarrassment. He was “ gifted in pray- 
er” and sombrely fluent in conference 
meetings, in the damp vestry, whither he 
repaired promptly every Thursday and 
Tuesday evening at seven and a half 
o’clock. And, as Mrs. Hill had told him 
in her invitation that he would be called 
on for his views, he had rehearsed a 
striking address in the solitude of his own 
room. He had intended, with ambig- 
uous words, but evident import, to ar- 
raign Mr. Hill for throwing his great 
influence on the side of irreligion and 
Sabbath breaking, and for helping to 
perpetuate the “reign of the scarlet 
woman.” He had intended to be sarcas- 
tic, in Scripture phraseology, over the 
“free-thinking club” of young Scotch- 
men, designers in the mill and othets, 
who met one evening of every week with 
Mr. Miles to pursue scientific studies 
under his direction. He had intended 
to quote largely, from memory, from an 
article in a religious paper which had 
pleased him much, entitled “ Modern 
Culture, Antichrist.” And he felt him- 
self prepared, before reaching the house, 
to convince all, whose hearts the Lord 
had not hardened that they should not 
accept the truth, that what was most 
needed in Hope, and elsewhere, was a 
crusade against modern infidelity. But 
as his name was called, he suddenly 
found himself unable to carry out his 
plan, — not the first time one has learned 
by painful experience how much more 
free and eloquent one can often be in 
thinking what one will say, than in the 
moment of actual speech, before a listen- 
ing audience! It may be the presence 
of Deacon Brown and the leading mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church, with others 
toward whom he _ felt _ antagonistic, 
checked his usually ready speech. But 
whatever was the cause, the Deacon 
spoke only a few disjointed sentences 
touching the duty of all to strengthen the 
bands of Zion and to rebuke evil fear- 
lessly, and then sat down in dissatisfied 
silence. 

“Well, Deacon Brown, what have you 
to say?” asked’ Mr. Hill, after a little 
pause. 

Deacon Brown rose slowly, his bent 
form and sorrow-marked face attracting 


sympathy from all who knew his family 
history. Although the object of Deacon 
Goodnow’s implacable resentment for 
being prime mover in forming the Bap- 
tist Church, he was a mild and tender- 
hearted man, kind and just to his wife, 
and indulgent to his children, and as 
generous as one could well be who had 
to wring such scanty returns from a re- 
luctant soil as his constant farm labor 
could do. ‘The only obstinate opposing 
of others’ wills of Deacon Brown’s life- 
time had been his venture in theology ; 
and that was the outgrowth of a literal, 
unimaginative mind, joined to a heart 
sincerely desirous of following his Lord 
in all things, even into the waters of full 
baptism. ‘This simple man felt none of 
the self-consciousness which had choked 
Deacon Goodnow’s speech. He was full 
of a great personal sorrow, and had come 
to the meeting to plead for a cause lying 
near his heart; and although his voice 
trembled and his frame shook, it was 
with intense feeling, not with embarrass- 
ment. 

“Dear brethren and sisters,’”’ he said, 
“JT ain’t noways fit to give advice to 
them that have l’arnin’ and chances | 
never had. But I’ve got somethin’ on 
my mind thet ought to be said. Ef | 
understand this meetin’, it ain’t to talk 
about Zion so much as about things that 
need. doin’ outside the churches. Of 
course I don’t agree with Mr. Hill. It 
makes me feel bad, as he knows, to see 
him breakin’ the Sabbath and forsakin’ 
the ordinances. It ain’t cos he won't 
come to my church; it’s becos he’s 
throwed away all the teachin’ his mother 
give him when he was a little boy. As 
long’s we have so much sin and evil in 
the world, it seems to me it ud be full as 
wall to hang on to the old doctrines a 
spell longer, till we see how these new- 
fangled notions work in keepin’ folks 
straight and good behaved. I vally a 
machine for what it can do, and I ain't 
seen no such fruits from these new gos- 
pels as I have from the old one. But 
thet’s neither here nor there. I know 
wall that folks can’t agree on religion, 
and I don’t expect to bring Mr. Hill to 
my way 0’ thinkin’. But I want to speak 
of somethin’ we might all take holt of, 
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whether we was members of the church or 
not. An’ I can’t do it better than by 
tellin’ a little story.” 

Mrs. Hill’s sweet face paled; she 
knew what was coming. 

year ago,”’ went on the Deacon, 
“when Square Hill started up his new 
mills here, my boy Sammy was as good 
a boy as I ever see, if I do say it; 
minded me wa//, and was pleasant-spoken 
to his mother and sisters. Ye know 
Sammy is all the boy I ever had. ‘There 
warn’t a twelve-year-old anywhere about 
thet could write and cipher as he could, 
and he was as cute and handy about the 
farm es ef he’d never seen a book. An’ 
tender-hearted! Why, there warn’t a 
critter on the place that wouldn’t come 
to his call; and the cats was round un- 
der foot all the time, he’d beg so to save 
the kittens! He warn’t no kind o’ use 
in killin’ time,—he couldn’t bear the 
sight o’ blood. Wall, it warn’t three 
months arter the mills started up afore 
there was a billiard-saloon and a rum- 
hole right next the schoolhouse ; and it 
warn’t two year afore my boy, my Sammy, 
got to hangin’ round with.the mill boys 
to see the playin’, and the target shootin’, 
and the Lord knows what more dev- 
iltry was set agoin’ in the village! An’ 
my boy got to dvinkin’; and some on ye 
know what that means! I’d talk to him, 
and his mother would cry over him, — 
and fust along he’d promise to leave off 
and not go with the boys. But it did 
seem es ef he was possessed arter all the 
wickedness! An’ yet my Sammy didn’t 
mean to go wrong. It was the new 
temptations and the bad company that 
drew him off. And now, brethren and 
sisters,”,— and the old man’s tears fell 
like rain, while his wife hid her face in 
her handkerchief, —‘‘the boy that was 
too tender-hearted to kill a hog or a 
kitten can strike his old father, and 
almost kill his mother with fright, knockin’ 
around and breakin’ things. I tell ye, 
Syuare Hill, it ain’t only Biddy Flynn’s 
husband that does things you call brutal ! 
“lis boys and men as wall brought up, 
and naterally as good and clever as any- 
body’s boys. It’s the drink, and I’ve 
come here to tell my story, and git ye 
all, ef 1 can, to do somethin’ to stop it. 


I can’t talk as some on ye can, and ef I 
could my word wouldn’t count much. 
But ef | was rich and hed influence, as 
Square Hill has, I’d git a prohibitary bill 
passed in town meetin’, and see that 
‘twas inforced, too! I’m hopin’, and so 
is Sammy’s mother, that we may pray 
and love our boy back ag’in, like the 
¢ odigal. He’s the child o’ many prayers, 
and the Lord’s promises kind o’ hold us 
up. But s’pose we could git him to sign 
the pledge and try once more,—he 
couldn’t go along our village street with- 
out smellin’ the stuff thet’s ruined him, 
and we shouldn’t feel safe about him 
one minute. I think what we need in 
Hope Village is streets where such boys 
as my Sammy can walk without tempta- 
tion. He'd ’a’ been a likely young man 
now ef it hadn’t been for liquor, instead 
of breakin’ the hearts of his old father 
and mother as he has done. An’ all | 
ask is that these rum-holes shell be shut 
up.” 

Deacon Brown sat down and covered 
his face with his hands. Mr. Hill looked 
moved, and spoke in a deprecatory man- 
ner very unlike his usual authoritative 
tone. “| am very sorry,” he said, “ that 
the introduction of new business interests 
into this quiet village should have brought 
in its wake such evil to any family. | 
must say, however, that I cannot agree 
with Deacon Brown in regard to the 
place of law in dealing with intemperance. 
I do not think /zw makes people virtuous. 
I do not wish to be dictated to by a town 
meeting respecting what I shall eat or 
drink, neither do | blame my workmen 
who would choose whiskey and roast 
pork, where I should choose champagne 
and beef, for objecting to similar dicta- 
tion as-to their food and-drink. If any- 
body gets drunk and does things danger- 
ous to the public peace, let him be pun- 
ished. If anyone is so weak and incapable 
of self-control, that he cannot pass safely 
through temptation, let him be treated 
like the child he is, and confined. ‘The 
law of general education in self-control is 
the only law I am willing: to work under 
to lessen the demand for intoxicants ; and 
by depending on that, we shall in the 
only sure way lessen the number of 
drinking places.”’ 
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“Wall,” said the bowed old man, “I 
hope you won’t never have no call to be 
sorry for the way you look at this matter. 
Your boys ain’t a bit better nor smarter 
than my Sammy was, when he was their 
age.” | 

Mr. Hill meant to be truly democratic, 
but he could ‘not help a little coldness in 
the voice of easy assurance with which he 
replied to Deacon Brown’s comparison : 
“] feel no uneasiness in regard to my 
children’s future on this point. We will 
now hear from Brother Blough.”’ 

Mr. Blough, the energetic superintend- 
ent of the mills, stepped forward with 
the air of being very much at home and 
thoroughly prepared to speak, which 
characterized him at all times and in all 
places. 

‘| think, brethren and sisters, what we 
need most in Hope Village is an outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. ‘The churches are 
dead and buried in worldliness. I agree 
with Deacon Brown that something ought 
to be done at once to stop the liquor 
traffic. I am in favor of moral suasion for 
the drunkard, legal suasion for the drunk- 
ard maker, and all kinds of suasion to 
chain the demon of intemperance. but, 
brethren and sisters, we must not ignore 
Christ in the work. I have had it in 
mind for a long while to start some Gos- 
pel temperance meetings in Hope. I 
trust they may be union meetings” ; 
and the brisk little man looked persua- 
sively at the representatives of the other 
churches. “I hope they may result in 
the formation of a * Red Ribbon Club.’ 
But to what end shall we rescue the fallen 
from the toils of the serpent-cup, except 
we lead them to Christ and his saving 
blood ? Oh, my friends, human resolutions 
are a rope of sand unless kept in the 
strength gained through prevailing prayer ! 
The Rock of Eternal Refuge can save, 
with or without human laws of prohibition. 
I want a revival of religion in this place. 
I want the churches stirred to their 
foundations. I want to have an evangel- 
ist come among us; and I will engage 
to pay half of the expenses. Oh, if we 
will only cry mightily unto the Lord, he 
will hear us, and open the windows of 
heaven, and pour us out a blessing! ‘Then 
should we see the scoffer and the indif- 
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ferent crowding to the courts of the Lord, 
and songs of redeeming love would sound 
upon our streets, instead of profanity. 
Then our young men and women would 
study the blessed Book with delight, in- 
stead of spending all their time in worldly 
games, in dancing and frolic. 1 should 
not fear all the hosts of Rome, nor all the 
vice In our midst, if the churches could 
be waked from their lethargy, and we 
could stand united against Satan and his 
legions. I grieve that this meeting was 
not opened by prayer and holy song and 
the reading of the Word. How can we 
hope to do any good thing except we coun- 
sel with the Lord?—O Lord, revive thy 
work, strip from us the filthy rags of our 
own righteousness, and clothe us with thy 
saving and sanctifying grace!” 

Mr. Blough sat down in the centre of 
his Methodist followers, and struck the 
key note of 


“Come, Iloly Spirit, ITeavenly Dove, 
With all thy quickening powers,” 
in his strong baritone, in which he was 
at once joined by most of the company. 

After a suitable pause, Mr. Hill called 
upon Mr. Miles to speak, explaining, as 
he did so, that his young friend had felt 
modest scruples against bringing his 
thoughts before them, since they sug- 
gested work in which he himself could 
not spend much time, as he had other 
business in hand than the regeneration 
of Hope Village. “ But,” added Mr. 
Hill, “1 told him that if he could pre- 
sent any scheme of practical service, we 
should be as grateful to him as though 
he could do all he thinks it were well to 
do.” 

The broad-shouldered, vigorous, seri- 
ous-faced young man stepped forward 
quietly, and, gravely bowing to Mr. Hill, 
said : — 

shall not’ add any time-wasting 
apologies to Mr. Hill’s kind words, ladies 
and gentlemen, although I am more than 
ever convinced, after listening to those 
who have spoken, that what I have to 
say will seem to you not only visionary 
folly, but spoken in an unknown tongue. 
I crave for my ideas’the freest and rough- 
est handling. If 1 seem dogmatic in 
Stating them, it will be because I am 
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trying to be both brief and clear. Allow 
me to set in order the complaints of our 
social and moral condition made here 
to-night. 

“1, That the community is divided 
into widely sundered classes. 

“2, ‘That most of these classes lack 
interest in the Protestant churches, and 
hence there is a dangerous decline in 
religious life. 

“3. ‘That Sabbath breaking, street dis- 
turbances, and coarse manners attest the 
general social demoralization. 

“4. That drunkenness and all manner 
of vice flourish among us, radiating evil 
influences from low places of resort. 

“ Now, friends, | believe that there is 
areal and a conventional morality. ‘That 
is to say, some things are found to be 
wrong because their results are wholly 
evil, and other things are only thought 
to be wrong because we have been edu- 
cated to condemn them. Let us see 
which of these complaints are of posi- 
tive wrongs, and which, if any, are of 
innocent, natural action, which is not 
according to the popular notion. 

“The first complaint, that democratic 
and neighborly feeling is now lost by a 
division of Hope Village into ‘classes,’ 
is confession of a real danger to our 
republican institutions ; for these rest not 
only on political equality, but on general 
social fraternity and a uniform standard 
of moral action in all essential points. 
ree popular government cannot be safely 
administered by those who differ widely 
in their moral and mental life. Mr. 
Hill evidently feels that it is impossible 
to bridge over the centuries of develop- 
ment which separate some: of these 
‘classes’ in our society by outward ap- 
pliances, or even by a few years of edu- 
cation. Perhaps he is right; but out 
of regard to the safety of our own in- 
stitutions, we must try it. And I believe 
that there are many incapable of work- 
ing out their own mental and moral sal- 
vation alone, who can be helped to a 
better condition by patient, wise open- 
ing up of lines of social communication 
between them and those of. higher ad- 
vantage. 

“The second complaint, of the decay of 
church life, 1 am incompetent to deal 


with in a way to win your co-operation with 
my views of social reform. Iam one of 
those whom you condemn by the charge. 
‘To me, your complaint is one which re- 
spects the external forms rather than the 
internal essence of religion. Keligion 
means to me the perfection of the whole 
man; and anything which elevates a 
man’s character is a_ sanctifying ‘ ordli- 
nance.’ We will leave the churches to 
deal with the problem of their future ex- 
istence. We are met here to-night, not 
as church members or ‘sceptics,’ but as 
men and women earnestly seeking to 
find a common ground on which we may 
labor for the good of our town. We can- 
not find that common ground inside the 
churches; for even you, Protestant, 
evangelical Christians, must have three 
churches to express your views, and 
those views leave some of us out alto- 
gether. Our common ground must be 
that simple morality, that subordination 
of the lower to the higher nature in man, 
which makes the enduring life of these 
changing religions. 

“The third complaint seems to me 
pointed against both a real and a conven- 
tional immorality. Drunken rows on the 
streets, excursions on the river which are 
rallying places of disorder and vice, vul- 
gar and noisy street annoyances to well- 
bred men and women, —these are posi- 
tive evils, on all days of the week, and 
should be done away with. But quiet 
enjoyment of out-of-door wood, water, and 
landscape, by boat or carriage or bodily 
exercise, are to many persons a Sunday 
‘means of grace’ most beneficent in 
their effect. Just so, the drinking, gam- 
bling and low, vulgar associations surround- 
ing most of our places of public resort in 
Hope are wholly vicious in tendency, and 
should be suppressed. But the desire to 
play games and the wish to meet on a 
plane of unrestrained social intercourse are 
evidence to me, not of total depravity, but 
of a natural need which should be di- 
rected into safe and helpful channels. | 
do not believe that the only alternatives 
offered our young men and women should 
be the prayer-meeting and the low resort. 

“The fourth complaint, of increased 
vice and crime, touches an unmitigated 
evil. No advantage can compensate to 
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the individual, or the town, for the loss 
of its moral purity. I agree with Mr. 
that ‘law’ —alone —‘will not 
make a people virtuous.’ But a virtuous 
and wise people will suppress all public 
nuisances —such as places where liquor 
is sold to be drunk on the premises— 
and will make its streets safe for all citi- 
zens to walk upon. I would suggest, if 
Mr. Hill will pardon me, that if the sev- 
eral drinking places of Hope Village were 
located near the entrance to _ these 
grounds, and the ladies and younger 
members of Mr. Hill’s family were obliged 
to pass them unattended, — as the women 
and youth of the village are now obliged 
to do, — his views of the uselessness of a 
prohibitory law might be modified! But 
this is no more a political caucus than a 
church meeting, and we will discuss only 
the point of how to bridge the chasm in 
our social life, between the mentally wise 
and foolish, the rich and poor in oppor- 
tunity, the strong and weak in morality. 
How may all grades of development in 
Hope be welded together in one mutually 
helpful social life? I will picture to you 
in brief outline the answer I have dreamed 
out, and which, had I autocratic power 
and unlimited means, | would seek to 
make real inaction. If any points in my 
wild vision strike you as useful in sugges- 
tion, we will discuss the details at some 
future time. 

“My dream is, first, of moving the 
Baptist.Church up on to the lot of the 
Congregational Church, joining the two 
at right angles at the northeast corner. 
Then, of moving the Town Hall, where 
the Methodist Church now worships, up 
on the other side of the Jot and joining 
it to the First Church at the northwest 
corner.”’ 

Here there was manifested an eager 
curiosity on the part of his audience, as 
the young man illustrated his architectural 
suggestions by means of books on the 
centre table. 

‘We should then have,” he resumed, 
“a commodious building, forming three 
parts of a Greek cross, hiding the un- 
sightly sheds which stand each side of 
the First Church, and all looking out upon 
our pretty Common. In my dream, by 
the way, I saw our German horticultural- 


ist, Mr. Bergh, employed to make the 
Common in front of this triune building 
blossom as the rose, and saving his own 
soul from its enemy, drink, thereby, by 
means of constant and congenial labor. 

“The Congregational Church we will 
keep as it is, having three religious ser. 
vices in it on Sunday, one for each of our 
church organizations, with as many prayer- 
meetings each week as is deemed best. 
The Baptist Church we will make into a 
two-storied building, having two rooms 
on each floor, one large and one small, 
connected by folding doors. Down-stairs 
we will have, in the larger room, some 
simple gymnastic apparatus, ninepins, 
billiards’”’ (sensation of horror), “ parlor 
croquet, and any other attractive games. 
In the little room we will put quiet 
amusements, chess, checkers, puzzles, 
dominos, jackstraws, cards” (again a 
sensation of horror). “We will draft 
into a ‘ Union Social League,’’’ resumed 
the imperturbable young man, calmly, “ all 
the best men and women of the place, 
and secure by appointment the presence 
of at least four on each evening in these 
amusement rooms, as entertainers. These 
shall see to it that all the influences of 
the place be clean and ennobling. ‘They 
shall work to that end as earnestly as if 
the gathering were in their own houses. 

“ Up-stairs, the large room shall be 
fitted up as a village parlor, with the 
library from Mr. Hill’s counting-room, in- 
creased by three times as many entertain- 
ing but still pure and wholesome books ; 
and the walls shall be beautified by pic- 
tures and all of loveliness we can gather 
there. Here shall be weekly ‘ sociables,’ 
without regard to church lines, or money 
lines, or ‘culture.’ lines, or any other 
restrictions of the human _ brotherhood 
idea. And here we shall all really try to 
get acquainted with one another. ‘The 
smaller room we will fill with tables and 
make it a village reading-room, and sup- 
ply it with daily and illustrated papers 
and with magazines. Here shall be the 
librarian’s place, and the room shall be 
open all day and every evening until ten 
o’clock. ‘The amusement rooms below 
we will have open from four to ten, five 
of the week-day evenings, and Saturdays 
from 2 to 10 P. M. 
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“The Town Hall will still be let for 
public entertainments; but we will not 
have any of the low ‘shows’ that now 
vitiate our people. And we will try what 
we can do to develop our own talent. 
We will have a Village Dramatic Club”’ 
(another sensation), “and give its mem- 
hers the use of the hall once a week, for 
public entertainments and private re- 
hearsals. My little club of scientific 
students will give familiar talks and in- 
teresting experiments there. And in my 
dream, somebody purchases a stereopti- 
con, and Mrs. Hill and others, who have 
been to Europe, tell us about foreign 
places, illustrating their talk with pictures. 
And we_ have, too, a Village Dancing 
Circle” (Still another sensation), con- 
trolled by a board of directors composed 
of seven of the wisest, most resolute, and 
discreet women i town. ‘These shall 
make the membership a sort of roll of 
honor, no young man of bad _ habits or 
young woman of coarse speech being ad- 
mitted to it. And to these carefully 
selected and thoroughly supervised dan- 
cers we will give the hall one evening in 
each week. ‘Then we will have a Village 
Debating Club, which shall take in all 
the best of our talent, young and old, 
men and women, and be the means of 
diffusing information upon topics of prac- 
tical importance, sanitary science, com- 
position of foods, political action, educa- 
tion, and so on. ‘This shall meet once 
~a fortnight, the topic of discussion to be 
given out at the previous meeting, and 
introduced by a written paper or speech, 
and thrown open for general elucida- 
tion, 

“In my dream we choose Sunday 
evening for the meetings of our Debating 
Club” (sensation again), “because that 
is the evening when the people we most 
wish to benefit are most at leisure and 
best fitted to take advantage of such an 
opportunity for improvement. I would 
therefore have the church services at ten, 
at one, and at four o’clock, and the Sun- 
day schools at convenient times,— the 
village parlor, the hall, and the Congrega- 
tional vestry giving ample accommodation 
for them, — leaving the evening free to 
devote to these general educational meet- 
ings. On the alternate Sunday evening 


when the Debating Club does not meet, 
I would have lectures on the more prac- 
tical duties of life, talks on common 
ethics, with no attempt to ‘ convert’ the 
people. I mean talks on the effect of 
alcohol on the body, mind, moral nature, 
and public safety ; talks on other branches 
of personal morality ; biographical por- 
traitures of good men and women, with 
great pains taken to make their distinc- 
tive virtues prominent as an example ; 
lectures which would be approved by all 
religious authorities, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, because inculcating a universal 
virtue, and given by any competent min- 
ister or layman whom we can secure. I! 
would have .the village reading-room 
open all day Sunday, the care of it being 
a volunteer charity from members of the 
Union Social League, to relieve the reg- 
ular librarian. 

“As this organization of the social life 
which I have dreamed of requires some 
working head, I would set apart the best 
beloved, most tactful and sympathetic 
man in Hope Village, — our respected 
friend, Jacob Hoyt,—for that office, 
with a money compensation for his ser- 
vices which would enable him to ease 
his parish work sufficiently to undertake 
it. I don’t mean the starvation wages 
his self-sacrifice and devotion receive 
now, but a sum a little more commensu- 
rate with the quality of his service.” 

For the first time Mrs. Hoyt felt a 
drawing of heart toward “that Edwin 
Miles.” He ad appreciate her husband 
if he didn’t go to church. He couldn't 
be whod/y infidel. 

“For librarian and general assistant to 
Mr. Hoyt I would choose a woman who 
knows Hope and its people thoroughly, 
and is common-sense and energy itself. 
I will not call her name right out in 
meeting ; but if anybody else should say 
I meant Miss Sabiny Merreweather, I 
should not contradict. 

“This assistant should be paid also, so 
that she could afford to devote her whole 
time to the work. ‘These, with the exec- 
utive committee of the Social League 
and the managers of the other branches 
of entertainment and instruction, should 
constitute a general board of direction, 
The subjects for discussions and lectures 
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they would select and arrange; _ they 
would pass vigilant judgment on the 
dramas to be put on the village stage, 
that nothing of questionable morality 
should appear; they would be a break- 


water, in short, to keep back the floods ot 


vicious influences in books, in social 
meetings, in games, in plays, and all 
amusements, making a safe social harbor 
where our village life could innocently 
enjoy itself. 

“As I am not an autocrat, and not 
blessed with unlimited means, I leave my 
vision in your hands, to dissolve into 
thin air, I fear, with the cold pressure of 
your disapproval.” And down sat the 
young man as quietly as he had risen. 

As was to be expected, the mixture of 
astonishment, disapprobation, and _hesi- 
tating, partial acceptance of the ava- 
lanche of innovation which the young 
student had hurled at them made speech 
wellnigh impossible. After a pause Mr. 
Hill said: “Well, my friends, I see some 
tangible points in our young teacher’s 
dream, and if you can all agree on some 
movement in the direction of Mr. Miles’s 
thought, | will promise not to be behind- 
hand in money help. Will Mr. Hoyt 
give us a word now?” 

Mr. Hoyt spoke with. more than his 
usual hesitation of voice and manner. 

“1 cannot tell, dear friends,” he said, 
“until I have thought over the matter 
seriously and at length, in private, how 
far I am in sympathy with the scheme of 
social reform suggested by Mr. Miles. 
The spirit of loving brotherhood, of faith 
in human nature, of purity and moral de- 
votion, which is in our friend’s ‘dream’ 
is that of true Christian § fellowship, — 
and we can all unite in that. Let us 
meet one week from to-night and discuss 
this plan in-its several points. Mean- 
while let us look at the matter as impar- 
tially as we may, and pray for guidance.” 

Then ensued a dreadful silence, broken 
only by the sibilant whispers of two or 
ihree impulsive women, and the request 
from Mrs. Hill that the company meet 
in her parlors for its second conference. 
Mr. Hill was about to close the for- 
mal meeting and invite a more free 
and social talk, when, to the surprise 
of all, Miss Sabiny Merreweather arose 


and began to speak, with the flushed face 
and nervous trembling of embarrassment, 
but with her usual point and directness. 
“’There’s something that wants saying 
that hasn’t been said yet; and I sha’n't 
sleep a wink to-night if I don’t say it, 
whether you like it or not. I’m rather 
taken aback with Mr. Miles’s notions ; 
I shall have to think ’em over, as Mr. 


Hoyt says. I don’t like the sound of 


billiards and cards and dancing and 
theatres; seems like going part way 
home with the Devil in hopes he’ll turn 
round and escort you clear to your door. 
I’m afrail we should find he wouldn't 
come! but I don’t go altogether on 
‘sounds’ and ‘seems.’ I’ve lived 
long enough to know that folks can 
change their minds about things, and be 
none the worse for it. ‘There was my 
father, — old Varson Merreweather, you 
all called him, —I remember how he 
mourned and thought the bottom was 
dropping out of the universe, because we 
put an organ into the church; and I re- 
member, too, mother’s telling him that 
he felt just as bad when they put in 
a bass-viol and had a choir, instead of a 
tuning-fork and lined-off hymns; and 
then he couldn’t bear to give up the’ bass- 
viol for the organ! So I won't say but | 
may come round even to the billiards, 


though that seems pretty considerable of 


a camel to swallow! But whatever we 
try to do, whether it is anything like what 
Mir. Miles has in mind, or not, we must 
begin at Jerusalem in our saving of souls ! 
We can’t do the first thing, from getting 
up a revival to having a village sociable, 
while church members are at swords’ 
points with one another, as some of you 
are now. I’m going to talk plain, as | 
have a right to do with folks l’ve been to 
the communion-table with for thirty 
years. For the first time in fifteen years 
Deacon Goodnow and Deacon Brown 
have met to-night in one parlor, — and 
now they don’t speak! You all know 
about the miserable quarrel, and how 
there’s been backbiting and tattling back 
and forth to keep the fuss up! No 
wonder the churches are dead! ‘The 
Lord himself can’t make quarrelling and 
real religion flourish at the same time! 
I’m ashamed that I’ve held my tongue 
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about it so long. I know Deacon Brown 
has tried to make it up a good many 
times; he ain’t the one that’s most to 
blame. But to think that our munister, 
who’s been a perfect martyr since he’s 
been here, trying to make peace among 
the people, —to think that he’s had to 
come and ask me who ‘spoke’ to who, 
so as to know what company to ask to- 
gether! I tell you, it ain’t so much 
what’s come into our town that’s put us 
down where we are as the spirit of un- 
charitableness and unchristian feeling that 
was cherished in our churches. - Poor 
Sammy Brown,—who knows but he 
might have been kept from evil if he 
hadn’t learned todistrust the people he’d 
been taught to look up to? What did 
he say the very last time I urged him to 
go with me to church? Why, ‘ Miss 
Sabiny,’ said he, ‘1 don’t see but I’m as 
good as some of your church members, in 
spite of the drink. I should be ashamed 
to refuse to speak to my own brother, 
just because he’d married a good woman 
he loved, if her father was a Baptist.’ 
What could I say? ‘Talk about ‘re- 
vivals’ and ‘outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit,’ to save folks outside the churches ! 
If the Lord was here to-night, he’d say 
some pretty plain words about hating 
one’s brother, I’m thinking. Deacon 
(joodnow,” — and here the excited and 
resolute woman suddenly faced around 
toward the corner into whose shadow the 
proud old man had shrunk, — “ Deacon 
Goodnow, you talked about ‘ rebuking 
evil in high places fearlessly,’ you meant 
Mr. Hill riding out on Sunday; but I 
think evil in the high places of the church 
ought to be rebuked ; and if I had done 
as you have, kept up a hateful quarrel tor 
fifleen years, I couldn’t rest until I’d 
begged the Lord to have mercy on my 
miserable soul !”’ 

And having thrown her bombshell, 
down sank Miss Sabiny, with an hysteri- 
cal sob in her throat, and sat looking 
straight ahead and pretending very hard 
that she was not frightened. 

The hush was now painful. Even Mr. 
Hill seemed incapable of speaking ordi- 
nary words. But as he was ciearing his 
throat to try and break the spell, the 


sweet but tremulous voice of Mrs. Hill 
said, ** Let us pray.” 

And sucha prayer! It disclosed the 
heart of vicarious suffering. It breathed 
that agony over sin which the greatest 
sinners cannot feel, by reason of their 
benumbing indulgence of evil ; that agony 
over sin which only the purest and most 
obedient souls can know, as they meas- 
ure the wrong of lower natures by their 
own exalted standard. It breathed that 
penitence, that trust, that grasping after 
ideal good, which alone saves the soul. 
And when its pleading accents ceased, 
sobs filled the room. ‘Then the hard old 
man, who had cherished bitterness in his 
heart for years, stood up and struggled 
for speech. 

| — |—brethren 1!” But no 
words came. ‘lhe lips need much prac- 
tise in kind speaking to acquire the flexi- 
bility needed for a confession of wrong ; 
and in that wonderful moment when 
Deacon Goodnow would have escaped 
from his prison house of evil passion, the 
doors would not open at his will. But 
Mrs. Hill, her face all aflame with ex- 
alted feeling, stepped up to him and, 
taking his hand, led him across the room, 
and placed it in the warm, forgiving, out- 
stretched hand of Deacon Brown; and 
all was said in an eloquent silence. 
Finally Deacon Goodnow faltered out, — 

sorry, Elisha, about your Sammy.” 

“ And I’ve always been sorry, Joshua, 
that your children all died young.” 

And the old men clasped hands as 
tenderly as though it had always been 
“Elisha” and “ Joshua” with them, and 
they had shared each other’s griefs with 
constant friendship. 

“Let us close the meeting by singing, 


‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ ”’ 


said Jacob Hoyt. 

After the song had brought the people 
gently back to more everyday thoughts, 
there was much talking in groups, and 
then slow departing. And then, the 
final talkings ovér in the privacy of 
homes. And then —di| the people of 
Hope Village carry out the dream of Mr. 
Miles in deed and reality? Ask Miss 
Sabiny Merreweather. 


A BORDER BOY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR. 


By George Addison Cook.' 


who had not seen ten summers when 

the War of the Rebellion began, and 
to whose personal knowledge came some 
of the most daring deeds of the whole 
conflict, there are recollections which, in 
their intensity, dim the deeds remem- 
bered by the boys of New England, and 
render pale and faded the most vivid 
stories brought to them by those who only 
heard of them days or weeks or months 
after their occurrence. ‘There were 
scenes as familiar to me as the sound of 
the dinner bell, whose narration would 
cause many a New England boy’s dreams 
to be troubled with visions as wild as those 
of Capt. Kidd and the Forty ‘Thieves. 
Few New England boys have _ been 
wakened at four o’clock in the morning 
by the crash of musketry which sent five 
rebel spies into dishonored graves; few 
of the youth of the Northern States have 
seen the American flag hoisted, riddled 
with bullets, and replaced with the em- 
blem of secession, within the space of 
half an hour; few of them have lain 
down and slept night after night wrapped 
in the blankets of the general of an army ; 
few lads, whose feet have trod the aisles 
of the Maine woods or the granite paths 
of New Hampshire, or who have listened 


T. the boy born in Central Missouri, 


1 The author of this article writes in the letter which 
accompanies it: ‘“‘ This sketch was suggested by the 
interesting paper in the New ENGLAND Macazine for 
February, 1892, on ‘A Country Boy’s Recollections of 
the War,’ and deals with phases as common to us as their 

lain and homely household tales to the people of New 

ngland. We saw them as children; as grown-up men 
and women we see their effects more plainly than you 
can. They were deeds of valor and heroié sacrifice. They 
find no place in books; not for the want of interest, 
but because those who could tell them for the most part 
think them too unimportant. This paper was written as I 
felt and recalled the deeds which have slumbered fora 

uarter of a century. The almost extinct earthworks of 
the battle of Lexington, one of the earliest on the border 
line, are growing dimmer year by year, and will soon 
be levelled by the plough and driven even from the memory 
of man. So with the deeds of which I write. They are 
passing backward. No pen has spread a record of them on 
the pages of history; many of the incidents are already 
forgotten. If the sketch is worthy a place in the pages of 
the magazine, it cannot fail, I think, to be of interest to 
some who know nothing by experience of the things of 
which I write.”’ 

We would also call attention to the article entitled 
**War Memories of a Confederate Boy,’’ in the Septem- 
ber, 1893, number of the magazine. — Epiror. 
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to the whir of Massachusetts mill-wheels, 
have had the drum snatched from their 
hands to call an army to defend itself 
against three times its number. 

One of my first recollections of the war, 
and perhaps the most distinct one, was 
that of lying down upon the ground to 
“feel” the booming of the cannon, thirty 
miles away, when twenty thousand rebels 
sought to dislodge three thousand Union 
troops from their earthworks at Lexing- 
ton. My heart and all my sympathies 
were with the little band who, though so 
small in number and poorly equipped, so 
bravely held out against the siege of 
the flower of the Confederate Army in 
the West in its palmiest days. No, not 
all my sympathies; for the dear old 
uncle for whom I was named was of the 
stronger party, and I was old enough to 
know his danger, and love him for the 
manly courage which took him into battle 
for what he thought to be the right. ‘The 
cannon roared, and the earth’s vibrations 
bore the shock to me in my native home, 
filling me with a martial fervor which has 
not cooled with advancing age. For | 
am a born soldier. I love soldiery; | 
love the shining arms and accoutre- 
ments; I love the steady tramp of a 
regiment of men; the sweetest music to 
my ear is the roll of the drum and the 
blare of the trumpet; and I can look 
back to my boyhood, recalling the hap- 
piest moments of my life, when I was 
the pet of the camp. I was encouraged 
to ride behind some cavalryman when he 
took his horse to water. I was allowed 
to beat a soft tattoo on the snare drum in 
the chief musician’s tent. I was privi- 
leged to go from mess to mess, taking a 
bite from the tender breast of some barn- 
yard fowl which had unwittingly strayed 
across the picket line, or a sip of coffee 
from the steaming “tin” of some rough 
and grizzled artilleryman. I was per- 
mitted to lie down on the cool earth in 
the general’s tent and play with the 
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tassels on his silken sash, while he held a 
council of war with his lieutenants over 
some strategic map of the campaign. 
| have watched the swiftly moving pen of 
some adjutant as he copied the testimony 
which would send a spy to face a dozen 
muskets in the hands of resolute men. 

When my father’s political and _ per- 
sonal enemies, uniformed and eqipped as 
soldiers of the Confederacy, came to the 
door at dead of night, with fixed deter- 
mination to make short shrift of him, I, 
waking at the first sound and seeing the 
gleam of the uniforms and the trappings, 
myself in the garb of my bedchamber, 
parleyed with my new-found soldier 
friends as best a child could, until my 
father could make his way by the rear of 
the house to safety. 

And then my mother died. A native 
of Kentucky, full of love for her state and 
the institutions which made the struggle 
for secession so long and bitter, | had 
not lived long enough to take from her 
my conceptions of the rights and wrongs 
of politics. She was a Southerner. She 
believed in the right of the South to tear 
from its staff the flag my father loved. 
She was a martyr for conscience’ sake ; 
and she died from overwork, — from toil 
both forced by the enemies of her politi- 
cal faith, and claimed as a right by those 
who thought as she did. I was alone in 
the world,—my dearest friend in the 
grave, my father a fugitive. In newer 
hands I grew in mind and body, taking 
on ideas from my broader and more 
stirring surroundings, imbibing the spirit 
of. patriotic enthusiasm from a_ family 
noted in the annals of the country for its 
overmastering love of freedom. So I 
grew to manhood ; and to-day | can feel 
no qualm of conscience that the son’s 
and mother’s beliefs on this one line 
separated at her grave. 

Our town was on the border line be- 
tween North and South, sometimes in 
possession of the armies of the Union, 
and perhaps the next day patrolled by 
those who sought the Union’s overthrow, 
One day our little throats would be 
hoarse and sore from shouting, ‘ Hurrah 
for Abe Lincoln!” and the next, per- 
chance, they would be none the better, 
many of them, for lusty benedictions on 


the head of Jeff Davis. Small wonder 
that we raised a ripple of laughter and 
some good-natured “chaff” from a 
column of soldiers when we would wish 
long life to “Abe Davis,” or “ Jeff Lin- 
coln.”’ 

The safest place for my father and 
grown-up brother was in the ranks of the 
army to which their inclinations bent. 
‘There was no middle ground. 


“The man must either fight or run away, 
If he would live to fight another day.” 


Let the father be never so careful, let 
him try as best he might to maintain his 
neutral position, if he ever had an enemy, 
in no matter how small degree, he must 
beware that enemy’s treachery, for there 
were a thousand ways in which a fancied 
wrong might be righted, a thousand ways 
to do mischief, even when the midnight 
assassin was ashamed to show to himself 
the reflection of his own cowardly face. 

One of the relics of the war to which 
we used to point was the indentation 
made in the door of a neighboring house 
by a bullet which had pierced the house- 
holder’s brain. He had been a “ sympa- 
thizer,”” — with which side I cannot now 
remember, — and had not been guarded 
in his conversation. One night he was 
called to the door by a gentle rap on the 
outside, and, without a word of warning, 
and doubtless before he had perceived 
the number or the character of his visitors, 
the sharp report of a musket had forever 
shut out all earthly sights and sounds. 

Not far distant from my home, so close 
that I could hear the reports of the guns, 
a farmer-soldier, who had come from his 
regiment not two miles away, to spend a 
night with his family, was called to the 
door.. His experience had taught him 
caution. When he opened the door his 
weapon was the first to break the still- 
ness, and one of his assailants, a notori- 
ous border ruffian and bully, was a corpse 
in the dust of the road. Another of the 
rebels lay beside him, the victim of a 
woman’s steady aim from a rifle at the 
window. 

A near neighbor of ours, a native of 
North Carolina and a strong “ secession- 
ist,” had been notified that he was 
talking too freely, and that he must 
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cease feeding bushwhackers, as these 
border soldiers were called. Once when 
he went in the night with a basket of 
provisions to a camp of them not far 
away, he did not return promptly. His 
wife and daughters went in search of 
him, and found his lifeless body hanging 
‘to a tree in his own cattle yard. A 
woman who defied the whole Confeder- 
ate forces, and insisted that she would 
hoist a Union flag to her chimney-top 
and keep it there “in spite of Price’s 
army,” found that the fire did not con- 
fine itself to the chimney, and the flag 
did not float. 

I could go on almost forever detailing 
facts like these that came into my own 
life or to my personal knowledge before 
I was ten years old. I might tell of the 
church almost filled with the bodies of 
citizen prisoners who were shot down as 
they attempted to break from their cap- 
tivity. I might tell of the devastation of 
a neighborhood. One army took all in 
sight by way of tribute ; another followed, 
hunting for more from those who loved 
“the cause.’’. I might tell of the scores 
of men driven from home, hiding 
in caves and unused coal mines, their 
families living upon parched corn and 
roasted potatoes, with the vaulted dome 
of heaven for their covering at night. 
‘There was no rest, no safety, no peace, 
no hope ; only the dismal fear of the in- 
vasion to-morrow ; only the dreary moan 
of cattle dying for want of food, — 
every blade of grass, every stalk of corn, 
levied upon to feed the insatiate maw of 
the demon of battle. ‘The old men, 
those too old to stand beside their sons 


and face the enemy’s bayonets, were 
driven here and there, some North, some 
South. The horses were taken to replace 
those which had fallen from exhaustion 
on the long, hard marches. ‘There was 
no food to buy, and little left to buy with. 
Oppression was on the one hand, deat); 
on the other. Such was the situation 
here on the half-way ground. 

We heard of great battles. We knew 
of the staggering blow our Union forces 
had received at Bull Run. We knew of 
the cowardly massacre at Fort Pillow. 
We knew of Shiloh, of the evacuation of 
Vicksburg, and the battle of Lookout 
Mountain. It was here at Missionary 
Ridge that the dear old father followed 
Sheridan to the top inthe chase after 
Bragg. We knew of Gettysburg, and the 
Wilderness. We knew of Wilson’s Creek, 
earlier, and so much nearer. We knew 
of these as did the Maine and New 
Hampshire boys know of them, — as others 
told us. But we saw these other things at 
home,—saw Lone Jack and Pleasant 
Hill, and the scores of bloody little bat- 
tles, lasting for an hour or only for 
minutes, too small to receive notice at 
the hands of the historian ; and we know 
and remember them because we were in 
the midst of them. Vacant fireside 
seats, silent chimneys, desolate orchards, 
ineffaceable marks of cannon-ball on 
house and tree, empty sleeves, the heavy 
clog of the wooden leg, the battered, 
worn-out men at sixty, who should be 
lithe and supple as we at thirty-five, tell 
the tale of war on the middle ground 


more plainly and powerfully than the — 


most eloquent can tell it. 
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SHAKESPEARE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By Mary A. linston. 


ROSALIND AND ORLANDO, 


T has been said with too much truth 
that our young people know little 
about the greatest of English poets. 

They read, perhaps, fragments of the 
plays in a cursory manner, but that 
too commonly is all. But it is equally 
true that the average adult person nowa- 
days gets his sole knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s plays, not from the text, but 


from the modern stage rendering. ‘lhat- 


means that most of us remain in almost 
entire ignorance of our great master 
until we are able to see a dramatic repre- 
sentation of some of his works. In the 
modern hurry to absorb a few facts for a 
“practical education,” there is often 
little time to cultivate a true literary 

* The illustrations accompanying this article are from 
“As You Like It,” as performed on the Campus of 


Wellesley College. From photographs by Wm. H. Par- 
tridve. 


taste. ‘The object of this slight sketch, 
however, is not to mourn over these con- 
ditions, but to suggest one method of cor- 
rection. 

If a dramatic presentation will make 
mature people grow familiar with and 
fond of that which they would never 
voluntarily seek from the printed page, 
why will it not do the same for the young 
people? Let the young folks too — this 
is what we urge — learn to know and 
love their Shakespeare through dra- 
matic representation. Only there 
should be one great difference, and thal 
ts, unlike their elders, they should do 
their own acting. 

It is not always possible or practicable 
for boys and girls to see good profes- 
sional acting. ‘They may live at too 
great a distance from the city. ‘The 
household purse may not permit of the 
treat. ‘The family rules may prohibit 
theatre going. But amateur playing is a 
different thing. It is possible wherever 
there is energy and willingness to work. 
It need not be an expense to the actors, 
and it will not violate the strictest family 
code. 

When your literary society or your 
class at school wishes to show how much 
you are all learning and how much you 
enjoy the learning, do not write stupid 
essays on general subjects in which, to 
speak candidly, there is probably not an 
idea of your own. Most of us unfortu- 
nately’ not being original persons, it is a 
necessity to appropriate other people’s 
ideas ; but let us be sure that we get the 
best ones and. present them, so far as 
possible, in the most interesting way. 
Knowledge becomes really ours’ only 
when we assimilate it and invest it, in 
some sense, with our own personality,— 
when we throw ourselves into it. How 
much of the individuality of the average 
student passes into the dry compositions 
which he reads at exhibitions? With a 
dramatic rendering of a play, it must 
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necessarily be different. In order that 
you may play a part at all, your own 
individuality must be called into-activity 
in forming a conception of character. 
Hence, it may with justice be claimed 
that a faithful student will put more 
really orginal work into a dramatic repre- 
sentation than into the usual school com- 
pilation dignified by the name of essay. 
Almost as bad is the ordinary declama- 
tion. Do not—I am writing to stu- 


when you may just as easily absorb the 
exquisite loveliness of Shakespeare’s “ .\s 
You Like It,” follow the footsteps of 
your countless predecessors to the frolic 
with Rosalind and Celia in the Forest of 
Arden, or “in a wood near Athens,” 
learn to love all the wild, sweet witcheries 
of a “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ”’? 

My message to you, then, is, act, act, 
act. Get some older person to aid you, 
if you need aid, in casting the parts and 
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dents — do not recite those foolish, sen- 
sational pieces, usually of diluted poetry, 
that go the rounds from year to year, and 
which are not worth the time spent even 
in the reading of them, much less in 
committing them to memory. It is a 
splendid thing for the mind to memorize 
beautiful poetry, and to acquire facility in 
doing it ; but why learn things of no value, 


managing the business, and then make 
your trial. Your acting will probably not 
be good. Doubtless there will never be 
an Ellen ‘Terry or an Edwin Booth among 
you. Nevermind. Doyour best. Ifyou 
learn to throw off some of your angulari- 
ties and awkwardness, you will be the bet- 
ter for the process. Your audience will 
not be critical, being composed, very 
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likely, of your adoring parents and your 
fond: companions. You will at any rate 
get pleasure and profit enough out of the 
playing to pay you three time over 
for the trouble you take. 

Your costumes will give you a bit 
of history. ‘They need be made of 
no more expensive materials than 
bright-colored cheese cloth or cam- 
bric. You will be almost uncon- 
sciously gathering information, be- 
cause, in order to play a part intelli- 
gently, you must understand all the 
references made init. At the end 
of it all you will find that the beauty, 
the spirit, and many of the lines of 
an English masterpiece are yours 
forever; for through frequent re- 
hearsing the parts of all become 
familiar to each. 

A good play for you to begin with 
is that I have already mentioned, 
“As You Like It.” The sweet girl- 
ish friendship of Rosalind and Celia 
will win the girls’ hearts at the be- 
ginning. Orlando’s manliness and 
his skill at wrestling will interest the 
boys. For the rest, there never was 
a prettier pair of lovers than Rosa- 
lind and Orlando, outside of fairy- 
land. 

I hope to see you hastening, in the 
first flush of your enthusiasm, to take 
down the family Shakespeare from the 
shelf, where it abides with the family 
Bible. I see you brushing the dust off of 
it—I hope with a little feeling of guilt 
—and then eagerly searching for the 
play, with the devoted girl friends and 
the youth who could wrestle. Your face 
falls. “ Why, it’s played in a forest!” 
youexclaim. “ But our society is poor, — 
we cannot hire scenery for a play”’; or, 
“How can we make a forest out of our 
school platform ?” 

It is a lamentable fact that you cannot 
make a forest at all, anywhere ; but it is 
also true that Nature can. Let her furnish 
you a stage, and let her ‘‘mount”’ it for 
you. Nature appreciates a compliment, 
and she will do her best for you. In 
Other words, give your play out of doors. 

An open-air performance of “ As You 
Like It’? was given at Wellesley College 
some time ago by the Shakespeare Soci- 


ety, and it was voted a great success. 
The whole of the play was given with 
one out-of-door scene, and nothing 


AMIENS AND JAQUES. 


could have been prettier than the effect. 
A small ravine near a little pond was 
chosen, one side of which, presenting a 
rather steep incline, served capitally for 
an auditorium. ‘The other side of the 
ravine, being a more gentle slope, made 
a beautiful stage, with its grand old oaks 
and silvery lake in the background. ‘The 
actors walked up, on the stage, in answer 
to their cues, without curtain or call-bell, 
and when they were through speaking 
disappeared among the trees and behind 
leafy screens carelessly constructed here 
and there out of boughs. It was charm- 
ingly realistic. ‘The audience brought 
bright rugs, shawls, and cushions, on 
which they reclined in Oriental fashion 
during the performance. ‘Their pictur- 
esque appearance added a unique charm 
to the whole. 

As to the cutting of the play for such a 
performance, there is not much of that 
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to be done, since “As You Like It”’ is 
very sweet and pure. If girls play the 
entire cast, as was the case at Wellesley, 
the part of Charles the Wrestler must be 
eliminated; and the wrestling match 
may be indicated as taking place at such 
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gracefully. After Amiens’s speech in 
Scene 1,let Jaques enter with his famous 
speech in Scene 7, “A _ fool, a fool,” 
etc., continuing the same scene through 
Jaques’s words, “That I am _ wise.” 
Amiens then takes that for his cue, and 
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a distance, off the stage, that the two 
princesses may be watching it. But if 
there are boys to play the male parts, by 
all means put this scene in. 

The singing of Shakespeare’s exquisite 
little lyrics serves to vary and lighten the 
performance. Choose a pretty singer for 
the part of Amiens, and better still, one 
who, if such a one is available, can accom- 
pany himself or herself on the guitar. 
The Duke’s pages, too, should be able to 
sing their pretty song, “It was a lover 
and his lass.”’ 

An entire rearrangement of Act II. 
was found necessary to bring in the music 


opens Scene 5 with the first stanza of his 
song, “‘ Under the greenwood tree,” and 
carries the scene through to the last 
stanza of his song; after which Orlando 
may “enter with his sword drawn,” and 
the rest of Scene 7 is given, ending with 
Amiens’s song, ‘‘ Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind.” Scene 4, the entrance of Rosa- 
lind and Celia into the Forest of Arden, 
may end Act II. Scenes 2, 3, and 6 of 
Act Il. are better omitted altogether, also 
Scene 1 in Act III. and Scene 2 in Act 
IV. The part of Hymen is sometimes 


played, a fairy-like damsel robed in 
in apple 


fleecy white and wreathed 
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blossoms representing the character, and 
the effect being very pretty. 

The open-air performance of “ As You 
Like It” at Wellesley, with the help of 
the natural scenery and the pretty cos- 
tuming of the actors, was a succession of 
dainty and delightful pictures down to 
the last moment, when the sweet, violet- 
crowned Rosalind stepped forward and 
spoke her saucy epilogue. Where there 
is so much to delight the eye and ear, an 
audience will not be likely to criticise the 
histrionic exhibition harshly. 

“ Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ was pro- 
duced at Wellesley out of doors also. 
For this play you will need moonlight, or, 


that failing you, a calcium light will do as 
well. But the eerie charm and mystery 
of the surrounding night are needed too 
to produce the exquisite effects of the 
play. All this you could not compass in- 
doors without incurring great expense and 
trouble ; but Nature, the dear old dame, 
will do for you what you need out of pure 
love. ‘The dancing of the fairies can be 
made most dainty and beautiful; and as 
Mendelssohn has written music for the 
play, this lies ready to your hands. When 
June comes again with her soft skies, her 
roses and her moonlight, make your trial 
with one of these plays—and then try 
another. 


TOUCHSTONE, AUDREY, AND JAQUES. 
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FUTILITY. 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 


They care not whither friend or kinsman trends, 
So they themselves live on, whate’er the strife. 
To such, grief is but transient; ’tis the end’s 
Pale terror that appalls them,—the gaunt knife 
That conscience, like the tyrant’s sword, suspends, 
Curtailing sleep, but not the night’s sharp sting ; 
They look for morn, yet wonder what ’twill bring. 


And there are some live in such constant dread 
Of sudden loss of dear ones and loved smiles, 
They cannot rest upon the thorny bed 

They carry with them through their weary miles. 
Anticipating grief, their thoughts are fed 

With visions of dead faces and long files 

Of friends neglected, till, the theme long nursed, 
Their daily prayer is death may take them first. 


But there are those will grieve when I am gone, 
And spend such sorrow o’er my worthless clay, 
That for their happiness I would live on, 

Though not to make requital for delay 

Of what of love I owe them. Could I pawn 

My soul to Atropos for endless stay, 

That task would be more endless; but I dread 
The thought of tears I know some eyes will shed. 


Who can repay a mother’s anxious cares? 

Who can requite a sister’s acts of love? 

What deeds can change a father’s whitened hairs, — 
Those mute conclusions that our misdeeds prove ? 
O, looks that lack of love, whose memory dares 

The eye to look unflinchingly above ! 

O words! you should be writ on stones that lie 

O’er graves of friends your malice passed not by! 


[they are some men who cling so hard to life, 
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HENRY IRVING’S INFLUENCE ON THE AMERICAN 
STAGE. 


By William T. W. Baill. 


OR three several times during the 
decade just closed, Henry Irv- 
ing with his peerless company of 

players from the Lyceum Theatre, Lon- 
don, has paid professional visits to 
America, with increased gratification to 
the most intelligent of our playgoers, and 
with increased and great success. His 
first coming was looked upon by many as 
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a hazardous experiment, and indeed it 
was a dramatic venture beyond all prece- 
dent; yet it needed nothing more than 
his very first appearance in New York to 
bespeak for the enterprise an unqualified 
success, and to assure his auditors that 
here was a dramatic company, not only 
true to the best traditions of the stage, 
but a company who respected their call- 
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ing, and upheld their art for that art’s 
sake. ‘The verdict of New York was 
indorsed by every intelligent public 
throughout the country. 

By his example alone, Mr. Irving has 
done more for the cause of a pure and 
legitimate drama in the United States 
than any othér actor or manager who 
can be mentioned ;. for he has not only 
awakened the theatre-going public to a 
realizing sense of the proper garb in 
which the drama should be attired, but 
he has also taught them what they should 
look for in the way of correct delinea- 
tion. More than this, he has given our 
theatrical managers a shrewd insight as 
to how a dramatic company should be 
constituted and governed, in order that 
the very highest effects may be obtained 
from it. 

What was the state of our drama at 
the time Mr. Irving first came amongst 
us? It must be admitted that it was not 
in the most flourish- 
ing condition imagi- 
nable ; and it must 
further be confessed 
that it had seen 
better days, — days 
in which the stock 
company was the 
rule rather than the 
exception, and when 
actors and actresses 
were brought up to 
their calling from 
their earliest days, 
and had learned all 
the minutiz of their 
art under the tute- 
lage of competent 
and skilled masters, 
scholarly and re- 
fined, who were not 
only good actors 
themselves, but who 
possessed the rare 
faculty of making 
actors of their 
subordinates, — al- 
ways presuming that 
they had a bent in 
the right direction. 
‘There is no evading 
the fact that the 
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American stage was in a far better con- 
dition forty years ago than it has been at 
any time since. ‘This fact is patent to all 
when the slightest thought is bestowed 
upon that fine dramatic organization 
which Thomas Barry drew around him 
at the Boston Theatre just forty years 
ago; or the companies we had here in 
Boston even at the National Theatre and 
the Museum ; or the excellent companies 
of Wallack’s and other theatres in New 
York; of the Walnut and Arch Street 
theatres in Philadelphia; of the Holiday 
Street Theatre in Baltimore; and of the 
theatres of many of the Southern and 
Western cities. 

About the year 1860 the legitimate 
drama seemed to be in its decadence, 
and the outbreak of the war put the finish- 
ing touches upon it. ‘The exigencies of 
our national troubles brought into the 
great cities of the North and West hordes 
of men seeking entrance into the armies, 
and for the time be- 
ing they must be 
amused. ‘They had 
no taste, no educa. 
tion for the refined 
and the elevating in 
the drama; while 
those who were in 
the habit of sup- 
porting the legiti- 
mate stage were so 
occupied in assist- 
ing the country in 
her necessities, that 
they completely for- 
got that there were 
such establishments 
as theatres. ‘The 
result was that num- 
bers of the theatres 
throughout the 
country were com- 
pelled to close their 
doors, while many 
of our best actors, 
seeing no other way 
of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, enlisted in the 
army. ‘Then arose 
that pernicious evil, 
the “‘variety show” ; 
and then we had — 
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‘The herded vagabonds of every 
shore; 

Women, unsexed, who, lost to 

women’s pride, 

Feign’d the sot’s stagger and the 

bully’s stride; 

Pert lisping girls, who, still in 

childhood’s fetters, 

Babbled of love, yet barely knew 

their letters; 
Neat-jointed mummers, mocking 
nature’s shape, 

To prove how nearly man can 
match an ape; 

Vaulters, who, rightly served at 
home, perchance 

Had dangled from the rope on 

which they dance; 

Lwarfs, mimics, jugglers, all that 

yield content, 

Where Sin holds carnival, and 

Wit keeps Lent.” 

This in time gave place, 
in a great degree, to some- 
thing almost equally bad, in 
the shape of the travelling 
dramatic company, with per- 
haps two or three respectable 
people in their profession, 
and the rest fellows that 
“neither having the accent 
of Christians, nor the gait of 
Christian, pagan, nor man, 
so strutted and bellowed, 
that I have thought some 
of nature’s journeymen had 
made men, and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably.”’ 

It was long years after the close of the 
war before we recovered to any great ex- 
tent from this sad state of affairs, and set- 
tled down in a perceptible degree to the 
old-time, legitimate stock company ; and 
even when we did, the entertainments 
provided us were mainly of a slipshod 
nature. ‘The dram of base that we had 
partaken of confounded all the good, 
and the majority of our managers, who 
were speculative men, bent only on mak- 
ing money, and caring nothing about art, 
forced upon us anything they saw fit, and 
we were obliged to take it, striving at the 
time to delude ourselves with the idea 
that we were seated at a play. We fell 
into the era of “The Black Crook” and 
other like meretricious abominations, 
from which the atmosphere of-the drama 
is not yet wholly purged. Some of the 


MISS TERRY AS “ FAIR ROSAMUND.,” 


stock companies of the country, however, 
gave us really meritorious performances. 
If the pieces were not so strongly cast as 
they might have been, and were not 
placed upon the stage with that wealth 
of surroundings which characterizes the 
stage productions of the present day, it 
was due perhaps to the fact that managers 
had no spur to prick the sides of their 
intent; no high standard of dramatic 
excellence had been set up which they 
were to emulate. 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Irving 
burst upon us like a meteor; and on the 
very first night of his appearance, our 
American managers learned that if they 
did not, as far as it lay in their power, or 
to some extent at least, follow in his foot- 
steps, they would 

“hang 


Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery.” 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY AS “QUEEN KATHARINE.” 


Mr. Irving brought with him his entire 
company; and this was an organization 
which may be said to have been wellnigh 
faultless. It was made up, from the high- 
est to the lowest, of skilled players, both 
men and women, who had undergone 
years of severe training, who had been 
brought up in the very best dramatic 
schools, and who had sounded all the 
depths and shoals of their profession. 
His company was one harmonious whole ; 
its individual members were imbued with 
one spirit, which was for the good of the 
whole ; they were devotedly loyal to their 
chief in all his undertakings; and each 


one of them was at all times ready to 
sacrifice his or her pride of position, and 
assume a character however humble, if 
by so doing he could in any way assist the 
enterprise, or add to the strength and 
completeness of the representation of any 
play. The organization was without a 
flaw in its composition ; it is safe to say 
that no better dramatic company was ever 
in existence. ‘There were no jealousies, 
no bickeérings, no intriguing for position. 
Each one’s ability was well and_thor- 
oughly understood by Mr. Irving, and 
each one’s talents’ were placed to the 
best advantage, in the production of a 
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play, alike for himself, the manager, the 
public, and the especial play in which he 
was called upon to perform. ‘Thus we 
had the spectacle of tragic actors, who in 
their day had led the stage, interpreting 
parts of a dramatic “length”; and first 
low comedians who, when _ required, 
would play Launcelot Gobbo or the 
‘First Gravedigger, or parts less promi- 
nent, speaking but a single line, yet do- 
ing this with as much faithfulness as if 
the success of the entire drama rested 
upon their personal efforts. ‘This was the 
true way to make the stage respected in 
their own eyes, and to compel respect for 
it on the part of its patrons. 

It is the general belief among actors 
that they themselves are the best judges 
of their own abilities. ‘There never was a 
more foolish idea. ‘There is scarcely 
an actor of any pretensions who treads 
the stage, who does not believe at the 
outset of his career that he has in 
him the making of the world’s great 
tragedian, — that he above all others 
is destined to become the ideal 
Hamlet. But they soon find their 
level. Now, Mr. Irving is not only 
an excellent actor himself, but he is a 
superior judge of the acting of others. 
He knows, by intuition as it were, 
how any piece which he_ produces 
should be cast, in order to bring. out 
the full strength of his company ; 
and from his decision there must be 
no appeal. ‘The rehearsals of a 
piece, also under his direction, were 
close, severe, and exhaustive, every 
particular carried out as Mr. Irving 
conceived the play should be pre- 
sented. He alone was _ responsible 
for the production; and it was his 
ideas alone which should prevail. If 
subordinate actors for the -moment 
thought their ideas of the delineation 
of a part were to the full as good as 
those of Mr. Irving, they soon disabused 
themselves of the notion, and recognized 
in the broadest sense the great necessity 
of community of thought and harmony of 
action, as through those means only was 
true excellence to be obtained. 

It is almost impossible to make any 
allusion to the Lyceum Theatre Company, 
without bringing into significant promi- 


nence the name of Ellen Terry. It was 
a most happy combination of circum- 
stances by which her dramatic connec- 
tion with Henry Irving was brought 
about. Stronger individual actresses in 
the different walks of the drama _ have 
been seen here than Miss Terry; but 
certainly no one who could combine in 
her own person so many excellencies. 
She is graceful, attractive, and versatile 
to an unusual degree. With an elegant 
figure, a speaking eye, anda mobile face, 
she is enabled to depict every varying 
shade of mirth, pathos, or passion; and 
she has all the emotions under complete 
control. She possesses a vast fund of 
native intelligence, which she is enabled 
to draw upon at will; and hence all her 
performances have a marked originality, 


MR. IRVING AS “THE VICAR,” 


which makes them, as it were, a part and 
parcel of herself. Miss Terry is not an 
actress of the schools; rather, she is a 
school of acting in herself, where all is 
natural, unstagelike, and unstilted: yet 
she is not without that art which does so 
much towards the assistance of nature. 
Since Miss ‘Terry first appeared before 
us, NOW some ten years ago, she has 
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MR. IRVING AS “SHYLOCK.” 


become much riper in her profession, 
and her performances show a broad- 
ness and depth of intensity which 
are the more noticeable. In the 
technicalities of her profession, Miss 
Terry appears at the present time to 
be perfect ; and taking all her quali- 
fications into consideration, — the 
vivaciousness of her action and 
speech, her captivating expression, 
her grace, her beauty, and the tender 
feeling with which she invests a 
character, — it is, perhaps, not too 


much to claim for her pre-eminence. 


on the English-speaking stage. 

It was ever the belief of Mr. Irving 
that what was worth doing at all was 
worth doing well; and when he as- 
sumed management it was with the 
determination that whatever was pro- 
duced on his stage should have a 
worthy setting and be in that respect 


to the full as gratifying to the eye as the 
language of the author was agreeable 
to the ear. Mr. Irving has been quite 
pertly set down as “a manager who resets 
Shakespearian jewels,” and “an actor 
who reveals new facets in their beauty.” 
He has not, however, over-elaborated his 
productions, but paid to them only that 
deserved regard to dress which their high 
station in the drama demanded. Some 
of our newspapers have called into ques 
tion the propriety of Mr. Irving staging 
his plays with so much splendor; but in 
this matter of splendor he has fallen 
behind other English managers, and sac- 
rificed much of mere gorgeousness to ac- 
curateness, beauty, and harmony. ‘lhere 
are some who go so far as to say that 
the sumptuousness with which Mr. Irving 
mounts his pieces, by attracting the eye, 
detracts from the effect of the language 
of the plays. ‘This idea is by no means 
new ; it was once held by such a notable 


actor as Charles Kean, who was one of 


the best stage managers. Wellnigh a 
half-century ago Kean produced “ King 


John,” at a cost of some thousands of 


dollars, at the old Park ‘Theatre in New 


“MISS TERRY AS “ PORTIA.” 
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York. One night, while in the green- 
room, he said to his wife, “My dear 
Ellen, those costly equipments, after all, 
are destructive of the actor’s vocation ; 
the people are so engrossed with look- 
ing at the scenery and dresses, that they 
have no time to think of the acting. 

I feel as if I had nothing to do but 
walk on the stage and off again.”” And 
vet for all this, when Kean became the 
manager of the Princess’s ‘Theatre in 
London, he was most lavish in the pro- 
duction of his pieces, well recognizing 
the fact that to hold an audience, the 
eye must be satisfied as well as the 
ear; and John Coleman tells us that 
for novelty, beauty, authenticity and 
splendor, nothing could compare with 
his “Sardanapalus”’ and “ ‘lhe Winter’s 
Tale.’ If Mr. Irving is to be charged 
with over-elaboration simply because 
he confines himself to the truth of his- 
tory, what would our  over-sensitive 
critics say to this setting given by Kean 

to “The Winter’s ‘Tale ”’ ? 

“The play opened with a magnifi- 
cent banquet. The  flower-crowned 
guests reclined on the ‘Trichnia, while 
the attendant slaves fanned them or 
filled the golden goblets from over- 
flowing amphore of ripe Falernian. 
There were music, life, light, beauty, and 
archaic splendor everywhere. ‘The Pyr- 
thic dance closed the scene in a Bacchic 
frenzy of delight. Next came the trial 
of Hermione in the huge amphitheatre 
built out to the very walls of the build- 
ing,—masses of people around, above, 
stretching out everywhere as far as the 
eye could reach in endless multitudes. 
Midway in the rush of the play came the 
gorgeous realization of Flaxman’s mag- 
nificent design of Night chased into dark- 
ness by the God of Day; and when the 
golden-haired, godlike Phoebus, with limbs 
of marvellous symmetry gleaming forth 
bare and beautiful, arose from the Orient 
in the Chariot of the Sun, driving before 
him his miik-white, golden-maned, brazen- 
hoofed coursers, I was breathless with the 
beauty of the sight, until the crack of his 
whip brought my heart into my mouth, 
for I verily believed he was going to leap 
amongst us, — chariot, horses, and all! 
There was the dance of the shepherds, 


and the wonderful saturnalia at the feast 
of Dionysus, and lastly the marvellous 
statue of Hermione.”’ 

Now, much of this is certainly open to 
the charge of over-elaboration. Not so 
the comparatively modest and consistent 


MISS TERRY AS “ MARGARET.” 


stage settings of Mr. Irving. Samuel 
Phelps, the sometime manager of Sadler’s 
Wells ‘Theatre, where he became famous 
for the excellent manner in which he 
mounted his pieces, was of the opinion 
that when William Charles Macready was 
the manager of Drury Lane ‘Theatre, “at 
no period before or since, not even in 
the palmy days of Garrick, or the Kem- 
bles, or the Siddons, has the dramatic 
art been more poetically and intellectu- 
ally expounded or magnificently. illus- 
trated.” Indeed Macready was noted 
for the elaborate manner in which he 
brought out his plays; but there were no 
carping critics to find fault with him on 
that account, nor was his superb acting 
as Macbeth, Werner, King Lear, Vir- 
ginius, or other characters in which he 
stood pre-eminent, less effective to the 
public on that account. Let me here 
give a single illustration of Macready’s 
stagecraft, which is to the point. It is 
the opinion of Mr. Fox, the celebrated 
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Unitarian divine and member of Parlia- 
ment for Oldham. Speaking of the pro- 
duction of “Coriolanus,” he said : — 
“When Caius Marcius had fallen be- 
neath the assassin’s steel, horror and 
shame struck the Volscians dumb. Each 
man looked upon the other as who should 
say, ‘’ T'was thy hand, not mine, that struck 
the felon blow!’ ‘Then came silence, — 
silence awful and profound. Presently 
was heard the sound ofa distant trumpet, 
followe | by another, and yet another. 


MISS TERRY AS “NANCE OLDFIELD.” 


Men passed rapidly forth in answer to the 
signal, doubtless to relate how Caius 
Marcius fell. Again silence, — more elo- 
quent than speech. Ili news spreads 
fast. From afar arose the cry of women 
and children; then there came hurrving 
through the camp a host of fair maidens 
and stately matrons, piercing the air with 
lamentations as they waved their arms 
aloft and tossed aside their dishevelled 
hair. before them strode a_ majestic 
figure like one of the Eumenides. It was 


the Roman mother, Volumnia, who ccon- 
fronted with pale face and flashing eyes 
the men who had done to death her 
lion-hearted son. . Next came his fair 
young wife, Virgilia, and his boy, the little 
Marcius, followed by Valeria, — 

‘The noble sister of Publicola, 

The moon of Rome —chaste as the icicle 

That’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 

And hangs on Dian’s temple.’ 
While with tears and piteous cries they 
bewailed their warrior dead, the murder- 
ers stood aghast, conscience 
stricken and appalled, until 
at a signal from their leader 
the muffled drums and the 
shrill trump of the clarion 
made mournful music. ‘Then 
the chiefest warriors bore 
aloft upon their bucklers all 
that was mortal left of him 
who once upon a time had 


‘Like an eagle in a dovecote 
Fluttered the Volscians in Corivli.’ 


The soldiers trailed their 
steel pikes, and as_ they 
moved forth with rhythmic 
tread, the mother of the 
murdered hero followed, still 
erect and defiant. Next 
came the weeping wife and 
child, and the fair Valeria, 
while with eyes cast down, 
bareheaded and _ repentant, 
Tullus Aufidias followed. 
The sad procession wound, 
snakelike, round the defile, 
and as it passed forth towards 
the City of the Seven Hills, 
and the music faded into a 
sound so fine that nothing 
lived ’twixt it and _ silence, 
the curtain fell, shutting the solemn 
pageant slowly out of sight.” 

Now, technically speaking, this would 
come under the head of “ business.” It 
was certainly grand and effective, and a 
fitting termination to the tragedy. Yet it 
was all evolved from the simple stage 
direction in the original, “ Exeunt, bear- 
ing the body of Coriolanus.” It would, 
inthe opinion of many of the sapient 
dramatic critics of the present day, be 
open to the charge of over-elaboration, 
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whereas it was nothing more than a con- 
sistent piece of realism. 

When, after the Restoration, Sir William 
Davenant first introduced movable scenes 
upon the stage in illustration of the 
drama, crude as they were, he was ap- 
plauded to the very echo for having taken 
a much-needed step in the right direction. 
Continual improvements were made in 
the way of scenic illustration by those 
managers who followed, and David Gar- 
rick and John Philip Kemble called to 
their aid the best artists of the day ; and 
while they gave to their pieces in many 
respects the most sumptuous of settings, 
yet they were very remiss, if not indeed 
neglectful, in the matter of correct cos- 
tume. 

It is undeniable that the world’s great- 
est dramatist placed his main depend- 
ence for the success of his plays upon 
their language and dramatic situations ; 
and in the benighted state of scenic art 
and illustration in his day, it could not 
have been otherwise. Where was the 
proper artistic representation of his scenes 
to come from? In such a state of affairs 
it became highly necessary that he should 
place no reliance whatever upon me- 
chanical.or artistic action for his effects. 
But he lamented the lack of proper stage 
appointments, and in their absence 
worked on the “ imaginary forces”’ of his 
auditors. Thus, the Chorus to the first 
act of “ King Henry V.” : — 


“But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirit that hath dared 
On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object. Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did afright the air at Agincourt?” 


And so, throughout the chorus to 
nearly all the acts, is brought to our 
imagination, in lieu of the painted scenes, 
the very scenes which the poet depicts. 
Does any one suppose for a moment that 
if scenic illustration was available in 
Shakespeare’s day, he would not have 
made the stage of the Globe Theatre by 
the Bankside as famous for its settings as 
Mr. Irving has made the stage of the 
lyceum Theatre at the present day? 
And, moreover, he would not have bor- 
rowed any trouble about the audiences 


having “no time to think of the acting.” 
If, as the great master tells us, “ good 
plays prove the better by the help ofa 
good epilogue,” it is equally true that 
they prove the more attractive by the help 
of good and appropriate setting and cos- 
tume. 

And here let me summon Mr. Irving in 
his own defence against this charge of 
over-elaboration. In the preface to his 
acting edition of “ Hamlet,” which tra- 
gedy he produced at the Lyceum Theatre 
at the close of the year 1878, it is set 
down that “it is but natural that, in 
attempting to place one of Shakespeare’s 
works on the stage in a manner worthy of 
the great master, the utmost care should 
now be exercised with regard to the 
scenic decorations and other accessories 
of the play. We live in an age remarkable 
for the completeness of its dramatic rep- 
resentations in this respect, at least; and 
it would be showing very scant honor to 
the poet, whose fame is one of our dearest 
national possessions, were we to treat his 
works with less generosity and less artistic 
care, as regards the scenery, than the 
works of inferior authors. ‘The first ob- 
ject of a manager, no doubt, should be 
to obtain capable representatives of the 
various characters of the play; but, hav- 
ing done that, their efforts will be aided 
and not hampered by a due attention to 
the effectiveness and beauty of their 
scenic surroundings. Shakespeare, if well 
acted on a bare stage, would certainly 
afford great intellectual pleasure; but 
that pleasure will be all the greater if the 
eye be charmed at the same time by 
scenic illustrations in harmony with the 
poet’s ideas. Many are thus brought 
to listen with pleasure to the noblest 
works of dramatic art, who might other- 
wise turn away from them as dull and 
unattractive. Without attempting to 
overburden the play with spectacular 
effect, and to smother the poet under a 
mass of decoration, it has been the ob- 
ject of Mr. Irving in the production of 
‘Hamlet’ to obtain as much picturesque 
effect from the assistance of the scene 
painter’s art as the poet’s own descrip- 
tions may seem to justify. It must be 
remembered that as far as the stage busi- 
ness and all the scenery is concerned, it 
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is only from allusions in the text of 
Shakespeare’s plays that we can obtain 
any information. He himself has given 
us no directions as to the scenes; and 
even the division into acts, in the case of 
‘Hamlet,’ is not to be found in any of 
the editions published in his lifetime. It 
would be easy, jn such a matter, to achieve 
novelty at the cost of probability, and 
peculiarity at the cost of appropriateness. 
A better method is one which Shake- 
speare himself has commended through 
the mouth of Hamlet, with regard to 
dramatic poetry: ‘an honest method, 
as wholesome as sweet, and by very much 
more handsome than fine.’”’ 

What is applicable to ‘‘ Hamlet” will 
also apply to all of Mr. Irving’s produc- 
tions. In the mounting of such plays as 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” “The 
Merchant of Venice,” ‘Louis the 
Eleventh,” “‘The Lyons Mail,” “ Becket,” 
and “King Henry VIII.,” there can 
nothing be found other than “ an honest 
method, as wholesome as sweet.’”’ And 
even should he be a trifle over-elaborate, 
which I will not for a moment admit, it 
would be an error in the right direction, 
as against the slovenliness of some of our 
own stage productions. ‘lake this for an 
instance: A few seasons ago when Jeffer- 
son and Florence were playing ‘The 
Rivals’’ at the Park Theatre in Boston, 
there was used to represent a street in 
Dublin a local flat which depicted Dock 
Square, with a view of the old feather 
store, with the date “1680” on the 
gable. Such a base incongruity was 
scarcely ever seen on any stage before ; 
rather, such incongruities are seen only 
too often among us. Now, it would have 
been a very easy matter to have painted 
a proper scene, for plates showing Sack- 
ville Street and the Four Courts in Dub- 
lin are as plenty as blackberries. But 
the question that was uppermost in the 
mind of the unintellectual stage manager 
was, What does the public know or care 
about it any way? Would it be possible 
for such an incongruity to occur under 
the rigid and enlightened management 
of the Lyceum ‘Theatre? 

In the two most recent productions of 
Mr. Irving, “ Becket’ and “ King Henry 
VIII.,” both of which have been made 


familiar to our playgoers, we have had 
striking illustration of his beautiful and 
wholesome stage method. ‘That the sta- 
ging of these pieces is gorgeous beyond 
precedent is undeniable; that it is as 
historically correct as it is gorgeous does 
not admit of question. In “ Becket,” 
while the scenes depicting the fair Rosa- 
mond’s bower are of necessity imagina- 
tive, the castle scene in the prologue 
and the interior scenes of the later acts 
are perfect reproductions; and for even 
his changes of dress, Mr. Irving cites 
undisputed authority. In “ King Henry 
VIII.” we have brought before our eyes 
the London of the Tudors and the very 
streets which the tread of Shakespeare 
himself has hallowed. ‘There is almost 
a complete panorama of old London in 
the scene where Buckingham is led to his 
execution ; this scene is drawn from the 
best authorities, and is not only to be 
depended upon, but is to be most warmly 
commended for its absolute accuracy. 
As with this, so with all. Aside from 
giving us- regal dramatic spectacles in 
these two productions, Mr. Irving has 
taught us historical lessons of the greatest 
value, and in this respect, also, he is to 
be warmly congratulated on his complete 
success as an educator. 

In the staging of his pieces, in cases 
where historic accuracy becomes a ne- 
cessity, Mr. Irving does not rely entirely 
upon his own individual resources, but 
calls to his aid the best authorities in 
matters of archeology, of costume, of 
armor, and of weapons, and those pro- 
found in the manners and customs of the 
people of the period of the play to be 
represented. No one recognizes the 
fact better than does Mr. Irving, that no 
one man can be proficient in every branch 
of science or hold in his head the multi- 
tudinous wisdom of the world. When a 
new production is in contemplation, it is 
made the subject of long, careful, and 
earnest consideration. Months are spent 
in getting it up, weeks consumed in re- 
hearsals ; and instead of any production 
being over-elaborated in the matter of 
scenery or costume or any of its stage 
accessories, it is placed before the public 
in no other guise than what it assumes 
to be, — “‘an abstract and brief chronicle 
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of the time.” Mr. Irving does nothing 
more than what he has warrant for. He 
does not add to, neither does he diminish, 
and in no wise does he subordinate the 
acting to the other arts. 

That Mr. Irving has raised the stage 
is a question that is beyond all peradven- 
ture ; and for this he is equally entitled 
to the thanks of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans. He has done this by a lofty- 
minded enterprise, carried out in a poet- 
ical spirit, with scholarly feeling and 
with recourse to the best artistic assist- 
ance, never for a moment permitting the 
spectacular to override the intellectual 
interest. People may find as much fault 
as they like with Mr. Irving’s individual 
performances, and dramatic critics may 
descant on what they are pleased to 
call his “mannerisms’’; but his per- 
formances are not only full of mean- 
ing, — they furnish food for the deepest 
reflection. No one possessed of any 
love whatever for the drama should, in 
even the slightest degree, impeach Mr. 
Irving’s stagecraft. In that respect, at 
least, he is to-day, and has been ever 
since his managerial career began, the 
foremost personage on the English-speak- 
ing stage, and perhaps it would not be 
too much to claim that in this respect he 
has no superior in the world. His pro- 
ductions are always suggestive; in the 
arrangement of scenes, in properties, in 
by-play, in all those little touches and 
subtleties of art which go towards the 
making of a complete performance, he 
stands unrivalled. ‘There is not a single 
scene in any one of his plays, no matter 
how insignificant that scene may be, in 
which will not be found something for 
the eye to dwell upon with delight, 
something for the ear to take in with 
pleasure, something for the mind to dwell 
upon with gratification. 

While Mr. Irving has more than main- 
tained the high dignity of the English 


stage, he has exerted an influence on the 
American theatre redolent of all that is 
pure and good. He has taught our 
managers that properly staged and cos- 
tumed productions are more to their 
credit, and in the long run will add more 
to their profit, than pieces hurriedly 
gotten up in slipshod fashion and _ for 
mere effect, having solely for their object 
the attraction of dollars to the treasury ; 
and he has read them the lesson that 
ineficient dramatic companies will no 
longer be tolerated by the public. He 
has awakened the great body of intelli- 
gent playgoers to the fact that the drama, 
when properly presented, with appro- 
priate surroundings, is worthy of their 
highest consideration and their broad- 
est patronage; he has shown how that 
drama should rightly be presented to 
them ; and they will assuredly prove false 
to their own best interests if they do not 
compel our local managers to follow in 
his footsteps as closely as their circum- 
stances will permit. What we most need 
are educated and competent stage man- 
agers. ‘There is a plenty of good dramatic 
material in the country, but it needs pro- 
ficient heads to direct it. 

Mr. Irving’s example is bearing good 
fruit. ‘This is nightly seen from the 
meagre patronage which is: bestowed on 
many of the travelling companies, with 
their inane dramas, and still more inane 
actors and actresses (heaven save the 
mark!) There is a rapid tendency 
towards the highest and the purest in 
dramatic art, which will bring again into 
existence the old-time stock companies, 
and banish forever from sight and hear- 
ing, let us trust, those perambulating com- 
panies which are as so many blemishes 
on the fair face of our stage. For this 
we are indebted to the influence and 
noble example of Henry Irving, who 
deserves well of every true lover of the 
drama. 
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FROM THE GARDEN. 


By Harriet Monroe. 


Like joy to the free, 
Like a soul to its mate, worlds asunder, 
I haste unto thee. 
Awake! be a flame that I kindle ! 
Arise! be a light! 
And the shadows and sorrows shall dwindle 
In me and the night. 


| IKE light to an opal, my wonder, 


The river of blackness hath borne me 
Even here to thy feet. 


From fierce floods of despair thou hast torn me. 


I kneel to thee, sweet. 


I must love the forever, though ever 
Thy light shine afar ; 

Though the darkness of night stiii should sever 
My soul from its star. 


I]. 


FROM THE WINDOW. 


IGHT softly lips her silver horn — 
Love is born. 


She smiles beneath the solemn moon. 
Sweet, come soon ! 
Unto my heart she sings a song, 
So dear — ah! can it linger long? 
' Love, be strong ! 


Strong, for the dews shine on the grass — 
Morn will pass. 
With plumy pinions on her feet 
She’ll entreat. 
Vows voiced in darkness die away. 
Will thy song brave the valiant day ? 
Rise and say ! 


I. 
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EDUCATION IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


By Lucy M. Salmon. 


‘is reported that a dis- 
(Za tinguished foreigner was 
~=* once visiting a well- 
“> known woman’s college, 
Sy) and after listening to 
tthe «explanation of the 
work carried on there, 
inquired of its president, “ Pardon me, 
but how does this affect the chances 
of the young ladies ?’” Some _ years 
since several persons were speaking of 
the recent marriage of a college woman 
and the remark was made, “ What a pity 
to have so fine an education wasted in 
keeping house !”’ Not long ago a col- 
lege woman was discussing the education 
of women with a young German Ph. D., 
and found that her arguments in its favor 
were met by her opponent with the tri- 
umphant question, “ But can these young 
women cook ?” 

‘These three incidents, which could be 
multiplied in kind indefinitely, are illus- 
trations of the somewhat contradictory 
but current opinions regarding education 
and household affairs. It is apparently 
the common belief, first, that educated 
women neyer marry; second, that if 
they do marry, their education is wasted ; 
third, that if such women marry and do 
not consider their education wasted in 
the household, the education received 
has at all events given them nothing 
either useful or practical. 

An explanation of these conflicting 
views is found in the confusion existing 
in the minds of many regarding the ulti- 
mate object of education. It is a belief 
that education is the accumulation of a 
mass of information which can be sup- 
plied on call at any time, and that it is 
the sole function of the college to supply 
this information. Undoubtedly in the 
past there has been much in the attitude 
| of educational institutions themselves to 
| foster this idea, but many of them are 

now coming to accept Mr. Lowell’s defi- 
nition of a university as “a place where 
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nothing useful is taught,’ and thus to 
realize that educational training is of the 
same importance as the imparting of 
information. ‘lhe question, however, 
may be waived as to the proper function 
of higher educational institutions, and 
the query raised as to what education now 
does for the household and what are its 
future possibilities. 

Education does two things for the 
househokl: it gives a certain amount of 
information that is of direct service, and 
it gives a training that is of indirect, but 
even greater value. ‘The information im- 
mediately gained comes through the 
study of art, chemistry, economics, physi- 
ology, and psychology. ‘The study of art 
should enable the housekeeper to build 
and furnish her house with taste; of 
chemistry, to provide for its sanitary con- 
struction and for the proper preparation 
of all food ‘materials; of physiology, to 
study the physical development of her 
children; and of psychology, to observe 
their mental growth and base her train- 
ing upon it. If this were all, it might 
well be said that for a young woman con- 
templating the care of a household the 
best possible preparation would be a four 
years’ college course. 

But these gains are on the side of infor- 
mation: the real work of education in 
supplying the needs of a household is far 
more important. ‘There are constantly 
arising in every household emergencies, 
for which the housekeeper is, and must 
be, totally unprepared as. regards the 
amount of available information she pos- 
sesses. ‘There are demands made every 
hour, every moment, for the exercise of 
reason, judgment, self-control, alertness, 
observation, accuracy, ingenuity, invent- 
ive genius, fertility of resources. ‘The 
training received by the housekeeper 
must be such as to prepare her to meet 
at any moment any emergency that may 
arise within her home. In all ordinary 
circumstances she avails herself of the 
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information gained in school or college 
and through her general reading, but this 
is of no avail in the decision of questions 
which arise outside of the field of this 
information, and could by no -possibility 
be anticipated by it. 

The housekeeper finds herself in the 
same position as does the lawyer, the phy- 
sician, and the clergyman. All are edu- 
cated side by side throughout a _ college 
course. In a subsequent professional 
career, the lawyer forgets his Greek, the 
physician his history, and the clergyman 
his mathematics; but there remains 
with each one a precipitate of far more 
value than the original compound. ‘lhe 
lawyer is no longer able to conjugate a 
verb in «:, but his Greek has given him 
an accuracy and precision of thought that, 
other things being equal, has placed him 
professionally far in advance of his un- 
trained associates. ‘The physician has 
forgotten the various steps in the develop- 
ment of cabinet government in England, 
but his history has left him a ready sym- 
pathy in dealing with men and a vision 
into their future that will long out- 
live his knowledge of the facts of history. 
‘The clergyman can no longer demon- 
strate Sturm’s theorem or Horner's 
method, but his mathematics has given 
him a clearness of reasoning that renders 
him an invincible opponent in all battles 
for the right. In all these cases the 
residuum of facts remaining from a col- 
lege education is comparatively small. 
Knowledge that is not constantly used 
passes out of mind, yet like the food 
assimilated by the physical body, it 
serves its purpose in the mental strength 
and energy gained through it. Indeed, 
it may be said that information becomes 
more and more the dross, and education 
the pure metal remaining from a general 
school or college training. 

The embryo lawyer, the physician, the 
clergyman, have throughout a college 
course been pursuing parallel courses of 
training; it has given them little that 
they can make of immediate use in 
the office or the study, but it has laid 
the foundation for that special research 
necessary in every profession. ‘The 
professional school builds on the train- 
ing of the college, and not only gives 


the information necessary in a profes- 
sional career, but opens the door to 
the vast field of investigation which it 
is one of the aims of every professional 
man to explore. 

Thus the housekeeper, forgetting her 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, her 
French, German, and history, her biology, 
astronomy, and economics, retains as the 
most valuable heritage of her education 
a training in habits of accuracy, observa- 
tion, good judgment, and self-control that 
enables her to be the master of an unex- 
pected situation that may arise. ‘Through 
the close of the college course the condi- 
tions surrounding the young man and the 
young woman are similar. Each has the 
benefit of all the information and the 
general educational training the college 
can give. ‘lo each alike the three great 
professions of law, medicine, and theology 
open their doors and invite special study 
and investigation. But if the young 
woman, turning her back on these attrac- 
tive fields of work, desires to study the 
household in a similar professional way, 
she finds it a ferra incognita. She real- 
izes that absolutely nothing has been 
done in any educational institution 
towards investigating its past history, its 
present conditions, or its future needs. 
It is said in another field that every lawyer 
owes a debt of gratitude to his profession 
which can be paid only by some personal 
contribution to the sum of knowledge in 
his profession. One of his aims, there- 
fore, as is that of every professional man, 
is to leave the world richer in his own 
field through the investigation of its un- 
explored parts. ‘Thus law, medicine, and 
theology grow by virtue of the accumu- 
lated wisdom of those engaged in their 
pursuit. But the housekeeper finds that 
housekeeping as a profession has made 
no advances. It has not grown through 
the accumulated wisdom of past genera- 
tions as have the so-called learned pro- 
fessions. Whatever advances it has made 
have come from impetus given it by other 
occupations through their own progress. 
Housekeeping affairs have been passive 
recipients of general progress, not active 
participants in it. . 

This inactivity in household affairs has 
largely come from three things. It has 
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in the first place been generally believed 
that a knowledge of all things pertaining 
to the house and home, unlike anything 
else, comes by instinct. It is assumed 
that the housekeeper is born with an in- 
tuitive knowledge of the right proportions 
of all materials to be used in cooking, — 
this knowledge sometimes supplemented 
by an inherited cook-book and one pur- 
chased to aid a benevolent society solicit- 
ing funds for a charitable purpose. Her 
knowledge of the mental, moral, and 
physical training to be given her children 
is also to be gained through instinct and 
experience and the traditions handed 
down in regard to her own family. In- 
stinct may sometimes be dormant, and 
experience prove an expensive school- 
master through the exaction of heavy 
fees, but no other avenue of information 
has been open to her. Again, a very 
large proportion of all moneys spent for 
legitimate purposes passes through the 
hands of women; yet no thorough study 
on an extensive scale has ever been 
carried on in regard to the expenditure 
made within or for the household. Few 
housekeepers know the relative propor- 
tions expended for rent, fuel, food, and 
clothing, and still fewer the amount of 
waste or of unproductiveness involved in 
such expenditures. It is difficult to see 
how this knowledge can be acquired by 
instinct or by inheritance. If we turn to 
the construction and decoration of the 
house, ignorance, masquerading as_ in- 
stinct, quite as often prevails. It is true 
we have houses in which we live, many 
of them expensive and artistic, yet as a 
rule little or no attention is paid in their 
construction to the specific uses each of 
the several parts is to serve. Libraries 
are built with little or no regard to the 
place to be occupied in them by book- 
shelves, desk, or library table, and no 
attention is paid to the question of the 
best methods of providing them with 
natural and artificial light. Drawing- 
rooms and parlors are built without a 
place for a piano, dining-rooms without 
regard to the position of a sideboard, 
butlers’ pantries without an entrance to 
the kitchen, kitchens with absolutely no 
regard to the conveniences of the work 
to be carried on there, and bedrooms 


with no normal place for a bed, bureau, 
or dressing-table. Something has of late 
been done in deference to public senti- 
ment towards applying the principles of 
sanitation to the construction of public 
and private buildings, yet much. still 
remains to be done, both in the investi- 
gation of the principles and in _ their 
application. Many of our private homes 
are pleasing to the eye, yet if we accept 
that definition of art which considers that 
it is its highest province to serve best the 
useful, many of the so-called artistic 
homes must be otherwise classed. 

All that our colleges as yet teach in 
any of these directions is and must be of 
a general character. General chemistry, 
general economics, general physiology, 
general psychology are taught, but the 
specific application is left to the student. 
But in no one of these subjects, with the 
exception of the work done by a half- 
dozen individuals, has any investigation 
been made of them. As long as the 
theory remains that all of these subjects 
are to be mastered by instinct, no radi- 
cal improvements can be expected. 

Another mistake is also made. It is 
always assumed that all of these subjects 
concern only women. The husband of 
the family often excuses his absolute ig- 
norance of the affairs of his own house- 
hold by the lame apology, “I leave all 
these things to my wife and daughters.” 
It is certainly not the intention in such 
remarks to belittle the affairs of the house- 
hold; yet that is the natural and inev- 
itable result. As long as this view pre- 
vails, two things result: first, the relation 
existing between different parts of the 
household is not an organic, but an inor- 
ganic one, and its highest development 
has not been reached; second, no spe- 
cial effort will be made to provide in- 
struction in these lines. 

One more obstacle that is found in the 
way of advance is the belief that all 
women have a natural taste for household 
affairs, which without cultivation grows 
into a positive genius for carrying them 
on. Buta young man with a genius for 
law or medicine is not only not expected, 
he is not even permitted, to exercise his 
untrained genius in legal and medical 
cases, ‘Ihe greater the genius he gives 
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promise of, the more careful and pro- 
longed is the training he receives. Ina 
similar way the woman with a natural 
taste for household duties is the very one 
who most needs training in them, while 
in no other way can an interest in such 
duties be created among women who 
have not an inborn love of them. 

These three common mistakes of be- 
lief — first, that a knowledge of housekeep- 
ing affairs is a matter of inspiration ; 
second, that they concern women alone ; 
and, third, that all women have a nat- 
ural love for such affairs that supplies the 
place of training — are perhaps sufficient 
explanation of the present lack of all op- 
portunity for the investigation of the 
household in a professional way. 

It must be said, therefore, that while 
the general college course gives much 
that is of value to the household in the 
way both of information and of mental 
training, it has not as yet undertaken and 
cannot undertake the special work of in- 
vestigation. Every college now offers 
courses in constitutional law, but for 
technical training in law the student must 
seek the law school; the college gives 
instruction in physiology, but the student 
before he can become a practising phy- 
sician must win the degree of M. D. from 
a medical school; the college teaches 
church history, but the prospective clergy- 
man must seek the divinity school for 
work in exegesis and homiletics. 

Thus the college, while it gives the 
student general work in art, chemistry, 
economics, physiology, and psychology, 
does not and can not supply the place 
of the university or of the professional 
school in the investigation of these sub- 
jects in their application to the house- 
hold. 

What then is the one great need of 
education in household affairs? It is the 
establishment of a great professional 
school, open only to graduates of the Jew 
leading colleges and universities worthy of 
the name, which shall have as its sole ob- 
ject the investigation of this great unex- 


plored field, the household. A limit- 
less region extends out before such a 
school. Absolutely nothing is known of 
the chemistry of foods or the economic 
basis of the household; comparatively 
little of household sanitation, artistic 
house-building and decoration ; fashion, 
not art, governs every question of cos- 
tume, while, with a few notable excep- 
tions, Porter’s ‘“ Development of the 
Human Intellect”’ contains the sum and 
substance of our knowledge of the mental 
development of children. 

The possibilities of such a professional 
school are boundless. ‘The scientific and 
historical investigation of the principles 
of all the great subjects of art, economics, 
chemistry, physiology, and psychology in 
their application to the household, and 
the publication of the results of these in- 
vestigations, would not indeed settle to- 
morrow all difficulties that arise to-day 
in regard to household affairs; but such 
investigation and publication would take 
household affairs out of the dominion of 
sentiment, and transfer them to the field 
where reason and judgment hold sway. 
Household affairs would in time come to 
receive the respect now accorded the 
learned professions. Instead of being 
taken up as a temporary occupation by 
persons who, as_ they themselves say, 
“have not education enough to do any- 
thing else,’ household work would be 
dignified into a profession that would 
attract large numbers who now seek 
other occupations. 

All reform movements must begin at 
the top; and it rests with the men and 
women of the so-called upper classes, 
whether the line of class has been drawn 
by birth, wealth, intellect, education, or 
opportunity, to undertake the work of 
providing a special professional school 
where all the historical and scientific as- 
pects of the household can be investi- 
gated in the same earnest spirit as are 
those other occupations called, but with 
no more reason, “the learned profes- 
sions.” 


A GREAT NEW ENGLAND LAWYER: HENRY W. PAINE. 


By William Mathews. 


MONG all professions or 
callings it may be 
doubted whether there 
is one in which greater 
endowments, physical 
and intellectual, are re- 
quired for its successful 
prosecution to-day, one in 
which success is a surer test of 
ability and acquirement, than in 
the law. Dr. Cowell (or Cowheel, as 
Coke calls him), an eminent civilian and 
common lawyer, considered three cen- 
turies ago that the range of a lawyers 
study should be coextensive with Nature 
herself. ‘The sparks of all the sciences,” 
said Sir Henry Finch, “are raked up 
in the ashes of the law.” .Chitty tells 
the law student that he must not only 
master the law itself, but fill up his leisure 
hours with the study of anatomy, physi- 
ology, pathology, surgery, chemistry, 
medical jurisprudence, and police. 
“Ours,” wrote William Wirt to a friend 
sixty years ago, “is not a profession in 
which a man gets along by a hop, skip, 
and jump. It is the steady march ot a 
heavy-armed legionary soldier.”” If such 
were the conditions of success at the bar 
in ages long gone by, what must be the 
talents and the toil exacted to-day? 
About the time Mr. Wirt wrote, Mir. 
Park, an eminent English law writer, 
computed the number of “ points” in a 
moderate law library at about two millions 
and a half. Deducting one half for 
criminal and parish law, and points of 
practice and pleading, a million and a 
quarter would remain, which relate to 
property and civil rights. -Making the 
largest allowance for repeated cases, a 
million would still remain; and to these 
must be added the points of American 
common law, and the myriads that have 
been multiplying since. Must not the 
heart of the conscientious student sink 
within him as he considers these facts? 
Are not Titanic powers and industry 
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unwearied demanded of the lawyer of 
whom a knowledge, a ready mastery, of 
such a gigantic accumulation of legal 
decisions is required? It is of the life 
and labors of one who vanquished these 
difficulties and won the highest honors 
of the bar, that this paper will give an 
account. 

Henry William Paine, who died in 
Cambridge, Dec. 26, 1893, was born on 
Aug. 30, t810, in Winslow, Me. His 
father, Lemuel Paine, a native of Fox- 
borough, Mass., was a graduate of Brown 
University, and a lawyer by profession. 
He began practice in Winslow in partner- 
ship with Eleazar Wheeler Ripley, who 
afterward, in the war of 1812-14, fought 
so gallantly in the battles of Chippewa 
and Niagara, winning the brevet of 
major-general, and who represented 
Louisiana in Congress from 1834 to 
1839. Owing to ill health, Mr. Paine, 
senior, soon abandoned the law for agri- 
culture, which gave him leisure to read 
the best English authors, and also to ac- 
quaint himself further with the Greek 
language and literature, of which he was 
fond. He had a tenacious memory, and 
could quote not only [¢nglish authors, but 
Homer, by the page. He dabbled at 
times in rhyming, describing in comic 
verse ludicrous incidents that fell under 
his eye. ‘The verse was sometimes cir- 
culated in “ broadsides,” that made the 
citizens of Winslow and Waterville merry 
for a day ora week. I have a shadowy 
recollection of some verses which pro- 
voked much laughter, the subject of 
which was a lawsuit before a justice of 
the peace about a goose. ‘The following 
lines, written by Lemuel Paine in 1809 
in the court-house at Augusta, Me., were 
repeated to me some years ago by his 
son : — 


“ Tlow various are thy ways, © Lord, 
For humbling human pride, 
We read recorded in thy word, 
And see exemplified, 
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When Israel too haughty grows, 

Thou mak’st them Pharaoh’s drudges; 
To us, more culpable than those, 

Thou sendest fools for judges.” 


Henry W. Paine’s mother, Jane Thom- 
son Warren, was a niece of Major-Gen. 
Joseph Warren, who was killed at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. ‘Three months 
before, Warren, as is well known, had 
delivered in the Old South Meeting- 
House, to an assembly so crowded that 
he was obliged to enter the house by 
a ladder placed under a rear win- 
dow, a fiery oration on “the baneful 
influence of armies in times of peace,” 
in spite of a menace by British officers 
that whoever should presume to do so 
would lose his life. In his recent paint- 
ing of “Warren at the Old South,” Mr. 
Cyrus Cobb introduced in one of the 
listening groups a likeness of Henry 
W. Paine, regarding which he said to a 
newspaper reporter: “ Mr. Paine was 
what I call my godfather in an important 
branch of mental labor, and I entertained 
for him a venerating affection. When I 
painted my picture I put in his profile, 
which may be seen in the left centre of 
the canvas. I told Mr. Paine what I 
had done, remarking that I should call 
the profile the head of his great-grand- 
father, and I would like to see the man 
who could say it was not. Mr. Paine 
smiled, and informed me that he was a 
grand-nephew of Gen. Warren. ‘ When 
I was a child,’ he said, ‘my mother 
showed me a small blanket which she 
took from a bureau drawer, and told me 
that it was the blanket that Gen. Warren 
was christened in.’ ‘ Very well,’ said I, 
surprised and pleased by this informa- 
tion, ‘undoubtedly your head _ should 
represent the family in that ‘colonial 
audience.’ 

In 1826, Mr. Paine entered Waterville 
College (now Colby University), and was 
graduated four years later with the highest 
honors of his class. During nine months 
of his senior year in college he had been 
principal of Waterville Academy, then 
just opened to students. He spent eight 
hours a day with his eighty-two pupils, 
and at the same time kept up with his 
class in the college studies. As a teacher 
he was greatly beloved by the scholars, 


whose lifelong affection he won by his 
kindly sympathy, encouragement, and 
watchful aid in their studies. Like every 
other school, this had its bullies; and it 
was a fine moral spectacle to see them, 
though far stronger than the master and 
apparently able to crush him, quail before 
his eagle gaze, when summoned to the 
desk for a misdemeanor. It was at this 
time that the writer of this sketeh made 
Mr. Paine’s acquaintance as his pupil in 
Greek, — the beginning of a friendship 
which continued unbroken from 1829 to 
the close of his life. 

After graduation Mr. Paine was ap- 
pointed tutor of mathematics in the col- 
lege, and served with credit for a year. 
He then began the study of law with his 
uncle, the late Samuel S. Warren, of China, 
Me., from whose office he went to the 
Harvard Law School, where he spent the 


year 1832-3. Among his classmates were 


Benjamin R. Curtis and B. F. ‘Thomas, 
afterward the eminent judges, and George 
S. Hillard, afterward distinguished as a 
lawyer and a man of letters. In the 
autumn of 1834, Mr. Paine was admitted 
to the bar of Kennebec County, Me. 
Beginning his professional career at Hal- 
lowell, he prosecuted it there with signal 
success until the summer of 1854, having 
had for twenty years a practice not sur- 
passed by that of any other lawyer in the 
state. During the sessions of 1836, 1837, 
and again in that of 1853, he represented 
the town of Hallowell in the Legislature, 
and was also for five years the attorney 
for Kennebec County. In 1848, when 
V. P. Coolidge was tried for murder, Mr. 
Paine, wishing to give to Lot M. Morrill 
(afterward United States senator and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury), who was practis- 
ing law in Augusta, an opportunity to 
make known his abilities, resigned the 
management of the case in his favor. 
For this Mr. Morrill, who made an able 
opening address to the jury for the gov- 
ernment, was ever afterward deeply grate- 
ful; yet Mr. Paine, who had mastered all 
the facts and law in the case, sat with the 
prosecuting counsel throughout the ten 
days of the trial, suggested questions to 
witnesses, arguments to be used, etc., 
and it was largely through his aid that the 
prisoner, defended with all the ability of 
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Maine’s great lawyer, George Evans, was 
convicted. It was during this trial that 
the attorney-general, S. H. Blake, con- 
vulsed several bystanders with laughter by 
a question which he put to Mr. Paine. 
Mr. Evans having, in his nine hours’ 
speech to the jury for the prisoner, laid 
great stress on his admitted good reputa- 
tion previously to his alleged crime, and 
insisted that no one becomes a villain 
suddenly or in a week or month, the at- 
torney general came in great alarm to 
Mr. Paine and asked, “ How shall | 
combat this?” ‘ Why, cite from history 
and biography facts to the contrary, — 
the instances of Benedict Arnold, who 
had been a patriotic soldier till the hour 
of his treason, and that of Judas Isca- 
riot,’ was the reply. Judas Iscariot, — 
Judas Iscariot!” rejoined the attorney- 
general, “where shall 1 find an account 
of him?” 

During his stay in Maine, Mr. Paine 
was repeatedly offered a seat on the bench 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of the state ; 
but having an unconquerable aversion to 
office of every kind, civil or political, he 
declined to accept the honor pressed 
upon him. In 1853 he was offered by 
his political friends, then the dominant 
party in the Legislature, a seat in the 
United States Senate. A report that he 
was unwilling to be a candidate having 
come to the ears of the Hon. William 
Pitt Fessenden, a member of the same 
Legislature, who had previously, in 1840, 
served Maine so ably in the House of 
Representatives at Washington, he went 
to Mr. Paine and, after ascertaining the 
truth of the report, asked him to decline 
a nomination in his own favor. Mr. 
Paine readily assented, and thereupon 
Mr. Fessenden was nominated and elected 
to the United States Senate for six years, 
during which and his subsequent terms of 
office till his death, in 1869, he was the 
acknowledged leader of the Republicans 
in that body, and, as Charles Sumner 
said, “ was in the financial field all that 
our best generals were in arms.”’ 

In 1854, Mr. Paine, in accordance with 
a long-cherished resolve, which he had 
been prevented from executing earlier by 
a promise to his father that he would not 
leave the state during the latter’s life- 


time, removed to Cambridge, Mass., and 
opened a law office in Boston. His 
reputation as a learned, sagacious, and 
honorable lawyer had preceded him, and 
he entered at once upon a large and lucra- 
tive practice, both in the state and Federal 
courts. For over twenty years his law 
business kept steadily increasing, till an 
obstinate catarrhal affection, causing par- 
tial deafness, compelled him to withdraw 
from the courts and to confine himself 
to office business. During these two 
decades there was probably no one of 
his legal brethren who was engaged in so 
many and so important lawsuits, both 
civil and criminal, as Mr. Paine. After 
he had retired from the courts, his opin- 
ion on knotty and abstruse points of law 
was often sought by eminent counsel, both 
in and outside of Massachusetts, to whom 
he sent written opinions. As _ referee 
and master in chancery, he was called 
upon to arbitrate a great number of 
complicated and difficult cases, involv- 
ing the ownership of large amounts of 
property. His decisions in these vexed 
cases, which involved the unravelling of 
tangled webs of testimony and the con- 
sideration of the most delicate questions 
of law, were luminous and masterly, and 
so impartial withal, that the litigants must 
often have been convinced of their just- 
ness, even when adverse to their interests. 

In 1863 and 1864, Mr. Paine was 
nominated by the Democrats, without his 
consent, a candidate for the office of 
governor of Massachusetts. Accepting 
the nomination with great reluctance after 
urgent solicitation, he was doubtless half 
glad when he failed of an election. In 
1867, after the resignation of Chief 
Justice Bigelow of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, the office vacated by him 
was Offered by Gov. Bullock to Mr. Paine, 
who, unwilling to give up his large and 
remunerative law practice, declined to 
accept the proffered honor. ‘That the 
glory reflected on the Massachusetts 
bench by its long line of acute and learned 
judges would have been increased, had he 
seen fit to succeed them, no one who 
knew his legal acumen, learning, and 
courtesy can have a shadow of doubt. 

Mr. Paine was at one time invited to 
lecture at the Harvard Law School, on 
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the law of real property, but felt that he 
could not spare the necessary time. 
When, however, the Law School of the 
Boston University was founded, he ac- 
cepted a similarinvitation from its direct- 
ors, and lectured to its students until 
1883. “No one who was ever a mem- 
ber of the Law School during any of the 
ten or twelve years of his connection 
with it,” says a writer in the Boston 
Transcript, evidently a student at the 
school, “can ever forget the impression 
which the lecturer produced upon his 
mind. ‘The Websterian front, the bright 
and sparkling eye, the dignity of manner 
and gesture, the full, round periods, and 
the complete mastery of the subject, evi- 
denced, if in no other way, by an entire 
absence of notes or manuscript, combined 
to render the impression then received 
one that will remain as long as memory 
lasts. ‘lo those whose privilege it was to 
come under his instruction he was uni- 
formly kind and helpful, and ever ready 
to explain and explain again the details 
of the intricate subject of which his lec- 
tures treated. . . . For many years he 
had a greater number of students in his 
office than could be found in any other in 
the city. ... There probably no 
other member of the bar toward whom 
there existed a more general feeling of 
love and veneration, especially on the 
part of the younger men.” From the 
day Mr. Paine came to Boston till he gave 
up the practice of the law, his office was 
always a Mecca to which his old pupils, 
whether in Waterville or Boston, made 
pious pilgrimages, with the certainty of 
an affectionate greeting. Few men have 
ever been more ardent or constant in 
their friendships. Among his legal friends 
was the Hon. Caleb Cushing, who, on 
the day when he sailed from New York 
to Europe, to serve as counsel for the 
United States at the Geneva conference 
for the settlement of the “Alabama” 
claims, sent to Mr. Paine, as a token 
of regard, his watch, which was one of 
great value. It is doubtful whether Mr. 
Paine ever in his long life made— he 
certainly never deserved to have— an 
enemy. ‘To the close of his life he took 
a deep interest in his Alma Mater. 
To be one of her alumni was the best 


introduction for a stranger, the surest 
“open sesame” to his heart. He was 
never weary of talking about the college 
and its early president and professors. 
At the semi-centennial celebration in 
1871, he presided at the dinner of the 
alumni, and introduced with signal feli- 
city the speakers who represented the 
classes of successive years. At the semi- 
centennial celebration of the Academy in 
Waterville (now the Classical Institute) 
in 1879, he attended the exercises, and 
at the dinner related some interesting 
reminiscences. 

As during the last thirty years of his 
practice Mr. Paine devoted himself al- 
most exclusively to the study and work of 
his profession, he must in the previous 
years have given much time to literary 
and other studies. He was familiar with 
the best old English authors, whom he 
was fond of quoting in conversation, and 


showed how well he appreciated them by 


a fine, suggestive lecture on “ Reading,” 
which I heard him deliver about fifty 
years ago before the lyceum in Hallowell, 
Me. His favorite authors were Burke, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Addison, whom 
he read and re-read in preference to the 
writers of to-day. With his accomplished 
friend, Judge ‘Thomas, he believed that a 
man cannot become a great lawyer who 
is nothing else; that exclusive devotion 
to the study and practice of the law tends 
to acumen rather than tostrength. ‘The 
air is thin among the apices of the law, 
as on the granite needles of the Alps. 
Men must find refreshment and strength 
in the quiet valleys at their feet.’’ 

With his brethren of the bar Mr. Paine 
held always the friendliest relations, and 
he enjoyed their highest esteem. For 
all the arts of chicane, the trickeries, or 
even the disingenuous devices of the 
“gowned vulture,’”’ to use old Burton's 
phrase, he had a supreme scorn. He 
won wealth at the bar, not by his practices, 
but by his practice. His manner of speak- 
ing there was deliberate and weighty ; 
occasionally, but rarely, relieving the 
gravity of his argument by an anecdote 
or a dry witticism. The public opinion 
of his law arguments was tersely expressed 
by the Hon. James G. Blaine, on the 
occasion of the defence of Judge Wood- 
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bury Davis, of Portland, who had been 
impeached by the Legislature of Maine 
for misconduct on the bench. With Mr. 
Paine, Rufus Choate and F. O. J. Smith 
were associated as counsel for the accused. 
In an editorial article in the Aennedec 
Journal, just after the trial, Mr. Blaine 
said epigrammatically that, for the de- 
fence, “ Paine furnished the logic, Choate 
the rhetoric, and Smith the slang.”’ 

‘To none, even the humblest of his 
fellow-advocates, did Mr. Paine ever 
manifest the haughtiness of a Pinckney, 
or any of the ruggedness and asperity 
which won for the morose and sullen 
Thurlow the nickname of “le “ger. Amid 
the fiercest janglings and hottest conten- 
tions of the bar, he never forgot that 
courtesy which should mark the collision, 
not less than the friendly intercourse, of 
cultivated and polished minds. His 
victories, won easily by argumentative 
ability, tact, and intellectual keenness, 
unaided by passion, strikingly contrasted 
with the costly successes of advocates less 
self-restrained. ‘Though quick at-retort, 
he never used the weapon in a way to 
wound the feelings of an adversary. In 
examining and cross-examining witnesses 
he, if it was possible, assumed their 
veracity; and though he had the eye of 
a lynx and the scent of a hound for pre- 
varication in all its forms, yet he never 
sought, by browbeating and other arts or 
the pettifogger, to confuse, baffle, and 
bewilder a witness, or to involve him in 
self-contradiction. Inspiring confidence 
by his quiet, friendly, and unsuspecting 
manner, he was more successful in extract- 
ing the truth even from reluctant lips 
than the most artful legal bully. 

Few advocates have had more success 
with juries. ‘The secret of this lay not 
only in the cogency, lucidity, and persua- 
siveness of his addresses, but in the con- 
fidence in his fairness and truthfulness 
with which he inspired his hearers, — a 
confidence which he never betrayed. 
He never bullied juries, or tried, like 
Brougham, to wring verdicts from them. 
In all his addresses, he sought to en- 
lighten, not to blind, to clarify, not to 
confuse, their minds. A remarkable illus- 
tration of their faith in his fairness and 
sincerity is the following incident: Hav- 


ing made an argument to a jury in a 
complicated and difficult case, Mr. Paine 
went to his office near the court-house an¢ 
awaited their verdict. Some time after- 
ward a quiet knock was heard at his door, 
and a juryman entered and said, “ Mr. 
Paine, we are greatly perplexed how to 
decide this case. How would you, in 
fairness, decide it?”’’ “You must leave 
this room instantly !’’ was the reply; “it 
is dangerous for you to be seen here.”’ 

Another secret of Mr. Paine’s success 
with juries is that he avoided the rock on 
which so many cases are wrecked, — pro- 
lixity. Though he recognized as fully as 
Rufus Choate or Sir Albert Pell (whose 
prolix speeches were characterized by 
Lord Brougham as not eloquence, but fe//- 
oquence) the necessity of iteration in ex- 
ceptional cases of thick-skulled jurymen, 
into whose brains ideas can be lodged 
only by long boring, yet he knew that 
generally when a lawyer talks to a jury 
beyond a certain length of time, he hurts 
his case; that if he drives into. their 
heads matter of relatively little weight, 
he drives out matter more important 
which he had previously lodged there. 
Having a quick perception and a firm 
grasp of the vital points of a case, he con- 
fined himself to them, pressing. them 
with all the force of his mind and char- 
acter. 

Although Mr. Paine acquired wealth 
and fame in his profession, his devotion 
to it, earnest and untiring as it was, was 
prompted by nobler motives than those 
which fire the soul of the mere “hired 
master of tongue fence.” Among many 
proofs of this is the smallness — in many 
cases, the ridiculous smallness — of his 
charges, in comparison with those of 
other lawyers of equal ability. He never 
kept any account books, and conse- 
quently lost a good deal of money due 
for his services. He used to ask what he 
deemed a reasonable sum for his services, 
without itemizing them or his fees, or 
setting a specific price on any part of the 
work. He once defended Ex-Gov. Co- 
burn and others in an important lawsuit, 
making an elaborate argument twice be- 
fore the Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, 
and though he won the case, charged his 
rich clients but $200; and when one of 
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them, a very hard, mean man, who had 
called for the bill, grumbled at its 
amount, muttering, “I wish / could earn 
money as easily as that!” Mr. Paine 
replied, “Very well, call it $175.” 
Shortly afterward he learned that the 
plaintiffs lawyer, who had lost the suit, 
charged his client $1,000. Mr. Paine 
defended me in two suits, which are re- 
ported in the decisions of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Maine, and though he 
had also paid out $2 in money, his entire 
charge was but $16! When I remon- 
sirated that this was a paltry compensa- 
tion for his services, he replied, “ Had 
I done the work for Abbott Lawrence, I 
shouldn’t have charged over $30.” Of 
course, there were suits involving large 
amounts of property or money and an 
extraordinary amount of responsibility 
and labor, in which his fees were thou- 
sands of dollars; yet even then they 
were relatively moderate. Having once 
to arbitraie a case in which Judge B. R. 
Curtis was counsel, he went one evening 
to the library of the Harvard Law School, 
spent the night in brooding over the case, 
and in the morning brought to Boston 
his written decision. Upon receiving it, 
Judge Curtis asked, “ What is your bill?” 
“Five hundred dollars,” was the reply. 
“Cheap enough!” said Judge Curtis ; 
“1 thought it would be a thousand.” 

A further proof of Mr. Paine’s honor- 
able ambition in the pursuit of his pro- 
fession is the use he made of his gains. 
It is estimated by one who knows the 
facts, that he gave away to various bene- 
ficiaries not less than $100,000. I may 
add here that he never in his life bor- 
rowed a dollar. 

Mr. Paine had an extraordinary mem- 
ory, which held as with hooks of steel 
whatever was intrusted to it. I[t was 
not one of those memories which treas- 
ure indiscriminately everything, the unes- 
sential as well as the essential, but a select- 
ing memory, which, like a magnet stirring 
in sand that is filled with steel filings, drew 
to him only that for which he had an 
affinity. Many anecdotes are told illus- 
trative of the capaciousness, retentive- 
ness, and readiness of this faculty. In 
the court-room it enabled him to dispense 
almost wholly with notes of testimony 


and memoranda of arguments to be used 
or refuted. ‘Till his faculties were im- 
paired by disease, he was accustomed, 
as he rode from his house in Cambridge 
to his office in Boston, to amuse himself 
with solving difficult mathematical prob- 
Jems; and he was able at one time, it is 
said, to multiply together numbers of five 
figures in his mind, and that with as 
much ease and accuracy as most men 
with pen and paper can multiply two. 
He once told me that he won a case in 
a Maine law court, involving a question 
of riparian rights, simply by demonstrat- 
ing to the jury a geometrical problem. 
How well he remembered the facts of 
history and biography is illustrated by the 
following incident: During a visit to 
England in 1877, he was standing with 
other gentlemen in the Round Tower of 
Windsor Castle, which commands a fine 
prospect of the surrounding country. 
Among the places of interest in the dis- 
tance, which were pointed out, was Stoke- 
Pogis, where Gray wrote his immortal 
“Elegy.” “ Yes,” added.Mr. Paine, “ and 
Sir Edward Coke once resided there.” 
“No,” said one of the gentlemen pres- 
ent; “Sir Edward Coke never lived in 
Stoke-Pogis. I ama lawyer, and ought 
to know.” “ By the same token I, too, 
ought to know,” responded Mr. Paine. 
“Sir Edward was living there when his 
wife ran away with her daughter, to pre- 
vent her from marrying the Duke of 
Buckingham’s brother.’”’ Nothing more 
was said at the time, but a few days 
afterward Mr. Paine was walking along 
the Strand, when a gentleman approached 
him, and, saluting him courteously, said, 
“| was mistaken when I disputed your 
statement at Windsor regarding the fact 
of Sir Edward Coke having lived at 
Stoke-Pogis. I have investigated the sub- 
ject, and find that you were correct. | 
ask your pardon.” Handing Mr. Paine 
his card, he invited him to call upon 
him during his stay in London. Assured 
that no apology was necessary, he lifted 
his hat, and passed on. On looking at 
the card, Mr. Paine was surprised to find 
the name of one of the most distinguished 
lawyers in England. A year or two later, 
standing on the same tower again, he 
was surprised to hear a gentleman relate 
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this incident to a companion, telling how 
“the Yankee lawyer beat the British 
barrister.” 

During a journey to Washington, Mr. 
Paine was asked by a New York lawyer 
on the train, “ Who wrote these lines : — 
‘Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not 

cull; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full’ ?” 


In reply Mr. Paine related that, when 
a boy, he was walking one day with his 
father, when they came in sight of the 
river Kennebec, and thereupon his father 
recited the lines above, and then the en- 
tire poem from which he had quoted them, 
namely, “‘Cooper’s Hill.” ‘The poem 
was written in 1642 by Sir John Den- 
ham, the royalist poet, whose estate at 
Egham in Surrey had been given by Par- 
liament to the Puritan poet, George 
Wither, and who, when Wither was cap- 
tured by the Cavaliers, entreated Charles 
I. not to hang him, “ because so long as 
Wither lived he, Denham, would not be 
accounted the worst poet in England.” 
According to the newspaper version of 
the incident in the train, Mr. Paine, by a 
supreme effort of his marvellous memory, 
recited to the New York lawyer the entire 
poem as he had heard it from his father’s 
lips in their walk together; but of this 
astonishing feat, Mr. Paine, who” related 
the incident to me several times, never 
told me; and I think that if he actually 
recited the poem, he must at some time 
have read it in print. 

Another incident related by one of his 
legal brethren, in illustration of the te- 
nacity of his memory, is the following: 
One day in the Superior Court a lawyer 
said to him, “Can you tell me, Mr. 
Paine, why it is that the letters S. S. ap- 
pear in scarlet on the robes of the chief 
justice of England?” Mr. Paine re- 
plied, “I don’t know. I never heard 
any explanation.” ‘I’m sure you must 
know,” persisted his questioner. ‘“‘ Won't 
you try to recall it?” ‘That afternoon, 
while going to Cambridge in a horse-car, 
Mr. Paine had suddenly recalled to his 
mind some lines of Latin beginning, — 


“Sanctus sulpicius 


This started a chain of recollection which 
led to the original incident of the native 


of Wales who was obliged to recant in 
the reign of Bloody Mary, and was burned 
at the stake, the memory of that deed 
being perpetuated by law by the symbols 
on the justice’s robe. ‘The Latin was not 
classic, and Mr. Paine was puzzled as to 
its origin. Finally he remembered that 
he had read the passage when a student 
at Harvard, forty years before, in an ob- 
scure law book. Going to his law books 
on his arrival at his home in Cambridge, 
he found the book and the passage. ‘The 
fact had been indelibly graven on the 
tablet of his memory for twoscore years. 

Mr. Paine had a ready wit, and many 
amusing stories are current among his 
legal brethren, illustrating his quickness 
and felicity at retort. One of the best 
examples of this was the noted reply he 
made to an eminent Massachusetts judge, 
who had interrupted him, when he was 
making an argument in court, with a 
remark which would have thrown a less 
self-possessed man off his balance, “ Mr. 
Paine, you know that that is not law.” 
“| know it, your Honor,” replied the 
advocate with a deferential bow, “ but it 
was law till your Honor spoke.”’ 

A Harvard student, seeing him one 
day in a Cambridge street car, reading a 
volume of Massachusetts Reports, said, 
“Why, Mr. Paine, | am surprised to see 
that you find it necessary to read law in 
a horse-car.” “I am not reading law,” 
was the reply, “I am reading the decis- 
ions of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts.” 

Being one day saluted by the name of 
a lawyer whose reputation was badly 
besmirched, he told the person who had 
made the blunder who he was. “ Pardon 
me,” said the stranger, “I took you for 
Mr. D .’ ©] excuse you,” said Mr. 
Paine, “but I hope the devil won't make 
the same mistake.” 

One of his most felicitous sayings was 
his indirect but cutting rebuke, of which 
he told me some years ago, of a million- 
aire client, who had called one day to 
eonsult him. Mr. Paine had just sent 
his colored servant to a bank with some 
two hundred dollars or more in bank- 
notes, which the teller of the bank, in 
paying some railroad coupons, had over- 
paid. Mr. Paine’s client, on hearing him 
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narrate this incident, exclaimed, “‘ What 
did you send back the money for? You 
are a fool. / wouldn’t have done it. 
The banks never rectify mistakes.” 
“Why,” quietly replied Mr. Paine, “ I 
happen to labor under a slight mis- 
fortune: I have to shave myself, and I 
shouldn’t like to look in the glass every 
morning and see a scoundrel !”’ 

When he was attorney for Kennebec 
County, Me., aman whom he had indicted 
for arson was tried and acquitted on the 
ground that he was an idiot. After the 
trial, the presiding judge, suspecting that 
the prosecuting attorney was dissatisfied 
with the verdict, sought to reconcile him 
to it by some _ consolatory remarks. 
“Oh, I am quite satisfied, your Honor, 
with the prisoner’s acquittal,” was the 
reply ; “he has been tried by a jury of 
his peers.” 

A peculiarity of Mr. Paine’s wit was 
that it was dry, and seemed almost un- 
conscious. It was uttered quietly and as 
a matter of course. ‘There was no appar- 
ent effort and no chuckle of satisfaction, 
—only a slight twinkle of the eye, or a 
faint smile, accompanying the jest. 

Mr. Paine used to tell an interesting 
anecdote of his first sight of Daniel 
Webster. It was when he (Mr. Paine) 
was a student in the Harvard Law School. 
One day Judge Story told his class that 
Mr. Webster would make an argument 
in the United States court on the next 
day, and invited the students to go and 
hear him. On his way to the court, the 
judge overtook Mr. Paine, and _ invited 
him to ride with him in his carriage. 
On entering the court-room, the law 
student saw a man of iron frame and 
dark complexion, with beetling brows, 
sitting there, apparently half * asleep. 
‘The case before the court was “con- 
tinued,” and Mr. Paine, descending from 
the seat which Judge Story had invited 
him to take by his side, saw a young 
attorney go to the man whose physi- 
ognomy was so striking, and, handing him 
a package of papers, say: “ Mr. Webster, 
here is our case, in an account, as kept 
by double entry.””. Mr. Webster replied, 
“Young man, | have never yet been able 
to fathom the mystery of double entry, 
and, please God, I never will.” 


From 1849 to 1862, Mr. Paine was a 
member of the Board of ‘Trustees of 
Waterville College. In 1851 he was 
elected member of the Maine Historical 
Society, and also of the American Acad- 
emy. In 1854 his Alma Mater con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

In his marriage Mr. Paine was very 
happy, and often spoke of his good 
fortune in this respect. In May, 1837, 
he was united to Miss Lucy E. Coffin, of 
Newburyport, a lady of rare endowments, 
both of head and heart, the loss of whom 
by death robbed him of the supreme 
solace of his declining years, when ill 
health had compelled him to withdraw 
from the absorbing contests of the bar. 
He left but one child, a daughter, to 
mourn his departure. 

Admirably endowed as was Mr. Paine 
intellectually and morally, with a profes- 
sional character “formed in the finest 
mould of the finest material,’’ he was 
equally well fitted physically for the prac- 
tice of his profession. Gifted with an 
iron frame and nerves of steel, he gave to 
his calling for half a century his undivided 
allegiance ; and, as during this long time, 
all his drafts upon his fund of health and 
energy were promptly honored, it is not 
strange, perhaps, that he fondly imagined 
it to be inexhaustible, and took no pains 
to repair the inroads which an excessive 
devotion to professional labor had made 
upon it. In his boyhood and youth he 
had never shared in the sports of those 
periods. Ninety-nine boys out of a hun- 
dred love to go gunning, and take to the 
water like ducks; but, though the woods 
in Winslow abounded in game, he never 
learned the use of firearms; and though 
the beautiful Sebasticook River flowed by 
his father’s house into the more beautiful 
Kennebec, he never learned to sail or to 
swim. He never rowed a boat, never 
skated, never played ball, goal, cards, 
chess, checkers, or any other game. 
Toiling on year after year, in summer's 
heat and winter’s cold, with no vacation, 
no recreation, no disposition to follow 
the wise counsel of Horace to his legal 
friend Torquatus, — 
“ rebus omissis, 
Atrea servantem postico falle clientem,” — 
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working double tides, and crowding the 
bor of a hundred years into fifty, Mr. 
Paine discovered at last that, big as were 
nis ancestors’ deposits of vigor and vitality 
to his credit, he had overdrawn his 
.ccount for years, and must now repay 
the excess with compound interest ; 
in short, that he was physically bank- 
rupt. Some fifteen years before his 
decease he began to suffer from a 
catarrh which, baffling every device to 
cure it, impaired first his hearing, and 
next his matchless memory, till, finally, 
for two years, he was unable to recog- 
nize his oldest and most intimate 
friends. 

Sad close of a brilliant and honor- 
able career! Had he obeyed the 
laws Of health, Mr. Paine might in all 
probability have practised his pro- 
fession, like his brother of the bar, 
Svdney Bartlett, till he was ninety. 
The lessons which his life teaches are 
two, — first, that the practice of the 
law, conscientiously and _ honorably 
pursued by one in whose character 
are blended dignity and courtesy, 
power and gentleness, and especially 
when accompanied by the love and 
cultivation of letters, is sure to win riches 
and honor, public esteem, and troops of 
friends; the other lesson is, that the 
young practitioner, though he riots in 
health and strength, should not overtax 
his powers or deny himself stated seasons 
of rest and recreation. Let him remem- 
ber that, though suffering does not follow 


instantly on the heels of transgression, 
yet Nature cannot be outraged with im- 
punity. ‘Though a generous giver, she is 
yet a hard bargainer and a most accurate 
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book-keeper, whose notice not the tenth 
part of a cent escapes; and although the 
items with which she debits him are 
singly insignificant, and often many long 
years pass before she presents her bill, 
yet, added up after half a century, they 
may show a frightful balance, which can 
end only in physical and mental bank- 
ruptcy. 


UNFORGOTTEN. 


By William Francis Barnard. 


IAD leaves lie on the ground, 
And dead hopes lie in the heart. 
The leaves will not be there 
When Spring and her bands depart ; 


But the winds of memory stir 
Dead hopes till thy latest day : — 


No Spring in the heart may come 
To cover and hide them away. 
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WHAT THE. PILGRIM FATHERS SANG. 
By Charles S. Nutter. 


Fathers is of peculiar interest. 

Hymnologists and historians of 
church music have recorded that among 
the few books which the Pilgrim Fathers 
brought with them from Holland to Plym- 
outh were some copies of a psalm book 
prepared with great labor by Henry Ains- 
worth, the scholarly and pious Puritan 
preacher, who had been the teacher of 
the principal congregation of Separatist 
exiles at Amsterdam.' A small copy of 
a later edition (1642) of this book, once 
in the library of the Rev. ‘Thomas Prince, 
has been preserved in Boston, and is now 
in the Public Library. ‘This is the edition 
to which most of our writers have re- 
ferred ; few claim to have seen the origi- 
nal first edition, and they seem to be in 
doubt as to its exact date. After long 
and patient search in public and _histori- 
cal libraries, a copy was found in the 
library of the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety at Worcester, Mass. ; but, alas ! as is so 
frequently the case with such old books, 
the title-page was missing, and the date 
could not be ascertained.” It was recently 
the good fortune of the writer to find 
another copy in the hands of a Lon- 
don bookseller. It was complete, and, 
though coverless, worn, and soiled, had 
been carefully mended. No_ wonder 
that it was dilapidated: it was dated 
A.D. 1612. Ithad escaped fire, flood, the 
rag-bag, and worms, running the gantlet 
of all its mortal enemies for over two 
hundred and eighty years. Although 
the book was in this shabby condition, 
and held at a high price, the temptation 
to purchase it was too great to resist. It 
was the first, and would probably be the 


"Fathers. is relating to the Pilgrim 


1 For a careful account of Ainsworth’s life and work, 
see Dexter's Congregationalism as seen in its Literature,” 
p..270, etc. Further information concerning Ainsworth’s 
psalm book, and its use, may be found in “* The Sabbath 
in Puritan New England,” by Alice Morse Earle, 
chapter on “* The Psalm-book of the Pilgrims.’’—Epitor. 

2 There is now a copy of the first edition of Ainsworth 
in the Lenox Library, New York. There are also copies 
in the Bodleian Library, and in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. — Epitor. 
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last, chance to secure this rare and valu- 
able relic. ‘The fact that there was no 
copy of this early edition in the library 
of the British Museum, and probably 
no perfect copy in America, was remem- 
bered. At any rate, it was worth more 
to an American than it could possibly be 
to an Englishman; and so the copy was 
bought and, after long delay, followed its 
fellows to the land of the Pilgrims. 

The book is certainly a great curiosity, 
unlike any other psalm book that the 
writer has everseen. It is a small quarto, 
six and one half by eight and one half 
inches in size. ‘The title is as follows: 
“The Book of Psalms: Englished both 
in Prose and Metre, with Annotations 
opening the Words and Sentences by Con- 
ference with Other Scriptures. By H. A.” 
Following the title-page are two pages 
of Preface, to which is appended the full 
name of the author, Henry Ainsworth. 
The Preface begins in this manner : — 

“| have enterprised (Christian reader) 
this work, with regard of God’s honour, 
& comfort of his people; that his word 
might dwel in us richly, in al wisdom ; 
and that we might teach and admonish 
our selves in psalmes & hymnes and songs 
spiritual. ‘This I have labored to effect, 
by setting over into our tongue the 
Psalms in metre, as agreable to the 
original Hebrue, as are other usual trans- 
lations. For the better discerning here- 
of, I turned them also into prose, and 
set these versions one by another, to be 
the more easily compared. And because 
the Psalmes, have hard words and 
phrases: I have added notes to explayn 
them with brevitie; which was to me as 
laborious, as if I had made a larger com- 
entarie.”’ 

This book was used generally if not 
exclusively in the churches of New Eng- 
land for many years, in Salem fifty years, 
in Plymouth eighty years ; though in 1690, 
after long deliberation and a vote of the 
church, it was decided to introduce the 


THE BOOK OF PSALMES: 


or Hymnes. 


Pfalm. I. 


Blefled # the man, 
4 that dooth not walk, 


wicked; nor ftand in 
way of {ynners: 


FE the {cornful. 

2. Bur, bath his delight, in the 
law of Ichovah : and in his law 
dooth meditate, day and night. 

g. And. he fhalbe, as a tree, 
planted by brooks of waters; 
which fhal give his fruit,in his 
time; and his leaf thall not fade: 
and whatfoever he-fhal-doo,fhall 
proffer. 

Nor fo, the wicked : but as 


4. 
the chaff, which the wind drive) 


it-away, 


5.  Therfore, the wicked thal not 


ftand-up, iv the judgement : and 
fynners, in the aflunbly of the 
jut. 

6. For Ichovah knoweth, the 


way of the juft: and the way, of 


the wicked fhal-perith. 


P falm «Te 


fa talk: mor ftand in [inners Way; nor fit in feat of 


fcornful-folk. 2. But ferteth in lehovahs law, bis pleae 


fareft delight: and in his Liw dooth medstate, by day 


and tke by night. 


end he fhulbe , like-as a tree, 

by water brooks planted; 
_ Which a bis time, fhall give his fruits 
his leaf cke fh.lnot fade; 
and Wh wfocver he fhall doo, 

pro|prow Ny thal thrive, 

4. Not fathe wicked: but as chaff, 

which Wind away-dooth- drive. 


Therefore , the Wicked fhal not in 
the sudgement ftand-upright: 
and in of the 
not any Wight . 
6. For , of the tuft, lehovah he 
ackuowledgeth the Way: 
and Way , of the ungracsous 
Shal usterly-decuy. 


"Ts book of Plalmes:} fo our Lor 
Tehillim, fignificth) Hymnes 02 Pray 


(Annotations. 
Syamnfelf intitieth ft/ Luk.20.42. but the Hebrue title 
es. 


According tothe wis called the 


Werf. 1. O Blefled) 92 O happy, 02 Welfares the man. % ropfill actiamation fg2 the mans 
tuelfgte and felicities/as going -nyht-torward, and fo having good Contrarp heres 
is Woe, Ecclef. to. 16.17, Luk.6.20.24. word Afhrei the Beboue is 


qhwapes applicd to mpsnjand fo from an other afcribs 


Bu fled mean that deoth not in the Wickeds coun- 

Cx 
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‘ Bay Psalm Book,” so called, famous as 
being the first book printed in America. 
‘This was not by any means to supersede 
the old book, but to be used occasion- 
ally in connection with it. ‘This date, 
1690, marks the introduction of the cus- 
tom of the “lining out” of the psalms at 
Plymouth. When they used the new 
book, the psalm was given out one or 
two lines at a time, because there were 
but few of these books in the hands of the 
people. 

It was this book of Ainsworth’s from 
which Priscilla was singing when John 
Alden appeared to solicit her hand for 
Capt. Miles Standish, and she said, “ Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John? ”’ 


“Open wide on her lap lay the well-worn psalm- 

book of Ainsworth, 

Printed in Amsterdam, the words and the music 
together, 

Rough-hewn angular notes, like stones in the 
wall of a churchyard, 

Darkened and overhung by the running vine of 
the verses. 

Such was the book from whose pages she sang 
the old Puritan anthem, 

She, the Puritan girl, in the solitude of the 
forest.” 


Longfellow must have seen some copy 
of this rare old book, or he could not 
have described it so accurately. 

The first page, here reproduced in 
fac-simile, plainly shows the four great 
features of the work. First, the author 
gives a prose translation, not that of King 
James or any previous translator, but a 
new version of his own. In the second 
column we have the metrical version, 
with the quaint musical notation of three 
hundred years ago. It will be noticed 


that there is only one part, the air. In 
that early day there were no musical in- 
struments used in the church, and there 
was no part singing. At the bottom of 
the page are some of the author’s “ anno- 
tations.” They are learned and valuable 
even at the present time. 

The tunes, of which there are forty- 
eight, were taken from “ Sternhold and 
Hopkins” where the metre served. In 
other instances Ainsworth borrowed tunes 
from the French and German psalm 
books. Of these tunes the only one now 
in common use is “Old Hundred.” In 
this old book we have preserved not only 
the ipsissima verba, but the very tones used 
by those grand people, who under divine 
direction laid the corner-stone of a great 
and Christian nation. 

Just before the Pilgrims left Holland a 
farewell festival was given them by those 
who remained behind, at the house of 
their pastor. ‘There were eating and 
drinking, praying, weeping, and psalm- 
singing. Edward Winslow wrote: “ We 
refreshed ourselves, after tears, with sing- 
ing of psalms, making joyful melody in 
our hearts as well as with the voice, there 
being many of the congregation very 
expert in music: and indeed it was the 
sweetest melody that mine ears ever 
heard.” Some of those sweet singers 
came to America; some remained in 
Holland. It was undoubtedly from the 
old “ Book of Psalms”’ by Ainsworth that 
they sang at that farewell festival, and it 
was from this that the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh, and the brethren who remained be- 
hind at Leyden, continued to sing to the 
end of their lives. 
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THE ENGLISH LYNN. 


By Oscar Fay Adams. 


LYNN HARBOR, WITH WEST LYNN IN THE DISTANCE, 


from London and_ taking Cam- 

bridge on his way enters at that 
point upon a wide region, level as a 
moveless sea, which extends for more 
than seventy miles from north to south. 
In every direction the horizon seems to 
come down to meet the fields, and 
nothing obscures the meeting. ‘The eye 
may follow the horizon line all about and 
fail to find it moving up or down. Slow- 
gliding rivers wind through the country 
toward the German Ocean. _ Broad 
canals and ditches bordered by banks of 
earth cut their way across it like arrow 
flights of gleaming silver from verge 
to verge. Roadways as unswervingly 
straight intersect the broad farm lands, 
and lines of poplars stretch away from 
the observer in endless perspective. 
Clusters of farm buildings dot the black 
surface of the ploughed fields, villages 
show red roofs here and there, and at 
Ely and Peterborough huge cathedrals 
lift their gray walls against the sky. A 
soft haze almost always hangs over the 
fen lands, and through it windmills appear 
like ships upona far-off sea. Tall church 
spires in the distance seem to waver in 
the sunlight; and where Guthlac once 
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Te traveller journeying northward 


built his reed house among the marshes, 
the gray ruin of Croyland rises, grand 
and beautiful, the finger post of the fens 
for ages. 

Near to where the largest of the 
fen-land streams, the Ouse, mingles its 
waters with the Wash, is the ancient market 
town once known as Lynn Episcopi, 
because from the time of the Norman 
Conquest to that of Henry the Eighth it 
belonged to the bishops of Norwich. 
At that time all manorial rights over it 
lapsed to the crown, and it became Lynn 
Regis, a name it still bears, either in this 
form or as King’s Lynn, although on 
railway announcements we shall com- 
monly find it abbreviated to Lynn. 

Its oldest namesake in the New World 
was settled in 1629 ; but the first inhabit- 
ants, Edmund Ingalls and his brother 
Francis, were men of Lincolnshire, not 
of Norfolk, and for eight years the local- 
ity was known to them and those who 
joined them by its Indian name, Saugust. 
Then, in 1637, we find in the records of 
the General Court the brief statement, 
“Saugust is called Lin.” ‘The reason 
for the change may be fvund in the 
affection which the first settlers felt for 
one of its earliest ministers, Rev. Samuel 
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THE SOUTH GATE AT LOW TIDE, 


Whiting, he whom Cotton Mather was 
wont to call “the Angel of Lynn,” and 
of whom a fellow-townsman wrote, “ His 
godlie temper was seen in y* sweet smile 
y' he alwaies wore.” 

The father of Samuel Whiting, Sir John 
Whiting, was a citizen of Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire, and was twice mayor of that 
town, in 1600 and again in 1608. His 
son John held that post on four occasions, 
and his son James was also mayor of 


Boston for one year. Samuel was born 
at Boston in 1597, and was educated 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, which 
accounts for his Puritan views. Not long 
after his graduation from the University, 
he became curate at St. Margaret’s 
Church at Lynn Regis, and remained 
there for three years; but his Puritan 
principles manifesting themselves in a 
refusal to conform in certain respects 
to the rubrics of the church, he was 
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LYNN REGIS, FROM THE WEST. 


censured by the bishop of Norwich, 
and his resignation requested. At Skir- 
beck, a suburb of his native town, we 
find him next, and here he fell under 
the displeasure of the bishop of Lin 
coln, who had as little sympathy with 
Puritanism as the diocesan of Norwich. 
So we are not surprised to hear of his 
resigning this charge also, and sailing 
for America in 1636. Whether during 
the six weeks of seasickness that fol. 
lowed he did not sometimes regret his 
decision we may not know, unless his 
assertion that he “ would rather have 
undergone six weeks’ imprisonment for 
a good cause ’”’ is to be taken as evi- 
dence of such regret. However, he 
was installed minister of Saugust very 
soon after his arrival in the colony, and 
the next year in his honor Saugust 
became Lin. As another settlement 
had already been named Boston in 
honor of its minister, the neighboring 
one could not of course choose that 
name; but as Mr. Whiting had been 
minister at Skirbeck as well as at Lynn 
Regis, it seems to have been purely a 
matter of chance that the former name 
was not selected instead of the latter, 
and that we do not therefore talk to- 
day of Skirbeck shoes, and that Long- 
fellow and Aldrich did not sing of 
“The Bells of Skirbeck”’ and “ Skir- 
beck Beach,”” A happy chance some 
of us may conclude, weighing the 
names together in the scales of har- 
mony. 

But it is not the New England town 
alone whose name is echoed in song; 
Lynn Regis appears upon the poet’s 
page as well, though far less happily 
connected. On St. James’s Street is a 
plain three-storied building of gray 
brick, which has undergone some re- 
modelling in this century, but is sub- 
stantially the same structure in which 
the famous Eugene Aram was usher a 
century and a half ago, —the Grammar 
School of Lynn then as it is now. 
Across the roadway in a small enclosure 
is the Grey Friars Steeple, a slender 
tower ninety feet high, and all that is 
left of the church of the Franciscan 
Convent, while of four other great 
monastic houses in Lynn Regis nothing 
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remains. Beyond it is the public park 
called ‘The Walks,” where Eugene Aram 
must often have taken his charges for 
their sports, as nowadays schoolboys are 
taken thither for marching exercises on 
the broad promenades under the spread- 
ing elms and limes. 


“*Twas in the prime of summer time, 
An evening calm and cool, 
And four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school; 
There were some that ran, and some that leapt, 
Like troutlets in a pool. 


“ Away they sped with gamesome minds, 
And souls untouched by sin; 
To a level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in: 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 


“ Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as they ran, — 
Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can; 
But the usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man! 


“That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin eyelids kissed, 
Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist; 
And Eugene Aram walked between 
With gyves upon his wrist.” 


: 
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The most recent writer who has 
touched upon the story of Eugene Aram 
warns us not to look at him through 
the halo of romance thrown about him 
by Bulwer and Hood, and styles him a 
“clever but self-taught”? man, “a liar, 
thief, and murderer, a man utterly un- 
trustworthy in all the relations of life,” — 
a characterization probably not many 
degrees removed from truth. But the 
power of romance is stronger over certain 
minds than that of sober exactitude, and 
the name of Lynn Regis still possesses a 
melancholy interest to many because of 
Kugene Aram, the usher at the Grammar 
School. 

A Lynn name much more worthy of 
remembrance than Aram’s, and a noted 
one, too, is that of Fanny Burney, whose 
“Evelina” and “Camilla” greatly de- 
lighted readers once, whatever they may 
accomplish in that direction now. Her 
father, Dr. Charles Burney, was organist 
of the great church of St. Margaret, and 
his famous daughter was born in Lynn in 
1752. Her brother, Admiral Burney, at- 
tended the Grammar School and was one 
of Aram’s pupils. Miss Burney is not 
the only author of whom the Norfolk 
seaport can boast, for her father wrote 
here his “ History of Music”; John 
Capegrave, an Austin friar of the six- 
teenth century, in Lynn, wrote a “ Book 
of the Noble Henries”’; and “ Geoffrey 
the Grammarian” compiled at Lynn the 
first English and Latin dictionary. An- 
other friar of the town, Nicholas of Lynn, 
headed in 1330 the first voyage to the 
polar regions, sailing, we are told, “to 
the most northern islands in the world,” 
and discovering at the pole itself, accord- 
ing to the record, “four indraughts of 
the ocean from the 


GREY FRIARS TOWER. 


four quarters of the 
world.” 

Nor was Friar 
Nicholas the only 
bold mariner of 
Lynn. In the Mid- 
dle Ages the sailors 
of Lynn were to be 
found everywhere 
upon the known seas, 
and its merchants 
and traders were in 
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communication with most of the ports of 
the Continent. Past Cromer cliffs the 
home coming vessels made their way, into 
the estuary of the Wash from Lynn Deeps, 
and thence up the Ouse a few miles to 
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that Lynn Episcopi, as 
rose to its greatest importance. 
John, in 1216, had given the town its 
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It was in those palmy trading days 
it was then, 
King 


first charter, and nineteen more were 


ST. MARGARET'S CHURCH. 


the piers and wharves of the town, bring- 


ing in their holds the 


“ Pointed jars that Greek hands toiled to fill; 
Or scanty store of spice from some far sea, 
Florence gold cloth or Ypres napery, 

Or cloth of Bruges, or hogsheads of Guienne.” 


subsequent reigns. ‘Then 
arose and flourished the five great 
friaries of the town; walls with lofty 
gateways encircled it; and two great 
churches, cathedral-like in their propor- 
tions, were built to testify to the de- 


granted in 
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votion and liberality of the wealthy mer- 
chants of Lynn. 

Facing the Saturday Market Place is 
the Guildhall, another evidence of past 
prosperity, — an Elizabethan - structure 
which shows a checkered front of black 
flint and white stone like a gigantic chess- 
board set upright. Here in the mayor’s 
custody are kept the silver-gilt cup and 
sword which loyal townsmen call the gift 
of King John, but which, if the costume 
of the figures in enamel on the cup and 
the workmanship of the whole may be 
trusted, are probably no older than the 
time of Edward the ‘Third. Here, too, is 
the oldest paper book in the kingdom, 
the “ Red Book of Lynn,” dating from 
1309, and containing one hundred and 
fifty leaves. It will not prove especially 
interesting to the ordinary reader, since 
its contents consist only of wills and other 
legal documents. 

But a more imposing facade upon this 
same square is the west front of St. 
Margaret’s Church, with its two great 
towers. On the north and east it is open 
to the street, but a churchyard on the 
south extends in front of the western end 
also. Perhaps before one enters, the 
tomb of “ Poor Sparks,” which is close to 
the outer railing, may catch the eye and 
make one long to know more of the in- 
dividual who rests beneath it. 


“ Here lies Poor Sparks in hope to be forgiven. 
Mercy not found on Earth adounds in Heaven. 


Monument 
of Joseph Sparks, Brewer and Victualler. 
His Friends were many and constant, 
His Enemies few but bitter 
His Heart once sincere and brave 
But borne down with more than man could bear. 
died Oct. 12, 1762, Aged 50 Years. 
Erected by the Friendly Society 
of 
Free-Men.” 


The following inscription is placed else- 
where on the monument : — 


“ Restored 
By a few 
Friends to Liberty. 


1831.” 


St. Margaret’s Church, in the shadow of 
which is this melancholy epitaph, is not 
only one of the great churches of Norfolk 
or of East Anglia even, but of the king- 
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dom. The beautiful church of St. Stephen 
in the daughter town across the sea would 
seem small indeed, if placed beside it. 
For St. Margaret’s is 240 feet long and 132 
feet wide, has nave, choir, transepts, and 
wide aisles extending the entire length, 
and the two grand western towers, already 
mentioned. ‘These towers are eighty-six 
feet high, and contain a peal of ten bells, 
which till not so very long ago used to be 
rung backward in case of a fire. Could 
we have gazed upon the church less than 
two centuries ago, we should have seen a 
tall spire crowning the southwestern tower, 
and a lofty octagonal lantern tower at the 
transept crossing, — features of which the 
church was deprived by a disastrous gale 
in 1741. 

It was a few years after this event, asa 
tablet on the belfry wall informs us, that 
certain persistent bell-ringers of Lynn 
rung upon St. Margaret’s bells 5,040 
changes of “Gathron ‘Trebles”’ in three 
hours and forty minutes,—a feat sur- 
passed here on another occasion when 
“5,040 changes of bob major’”’ were rung 
in twelve minutes less time. But on Guy 
Fawkes’s Day in 1796, all previous 
records of this nature were broken, when 
a complete peal of 6,000 changes of bob 
major was rung in four hours and ten 
minutes. Four hours and more of con- 
tinuous bell clanging may seem to New 
England minds something “ most toler- 
able and not to be éndured”’ ; but recall- 
ing the horrible clamor which greets our 
ears on the Fourth of July, one is led to 
wish that if bells must be rung, the Eng- 
lish system of change ringing might be 
more widely adopted. 

Within the church, which contains 
many architectural and other details of 
interest, are two of the very largest me- 
dizval monumental brasses in existence. 
On one of them, which commemorates 
Major Robert Braunche, who died in 
1364, is engraved, in addition to the fig- 
ures of the major and his two wives, a 
“peacock feast.’’ Edward the Third is 
represented at table with his nobles listen- 
ing to a band of minstrels, while women 
are entering and bearing the peacock ona 
dish. On one side a knight reaches for- 
ward to receive the dish, straddling with 
one leg across the table in his eager haste, 
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for peacocks never have been everyday 
fare for anybody. On the other brass, to 
Adam de Walsoken, a wealthy merchant, 
is engraved an apple gathering. 


SOUTH PORCH OF THE CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, 


A narrow street opening from the spa- 
cious paved square known as the Tues- 
day Market Place furnishes the most 
direct method of reaching the church of 
St. Nicholas, which, though nearly as 
large as St. Margaret’s, is a chapel of 
ease to the mother church. It is in the 
later style of perpendicular Gothic, and 
its most beautiful feature is the south 
porch, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. ‘The lofty spire rising from the 
western tower is quite modern, and was 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. Except 
immediately in front, the churchyard is 
surrounded by a maze of narrow and far 


from clean streets, on which are the 
dwellings of the poorer classes. Narrow 
and dirty as they are, they exhibit some 
interesting old house fronts, and are 
worth threading. Indeed 
the dingy and the pictur- 
esque are seldom disso- 
ciated in Lynn, which, while 
it offers to the eye in some 
quarters sights that to the 
sanitarian and the advocate 
of improved dwellings for 
the poor are far from pleas- 
ing, at the same_ time 
constantly presents delight- 
ful subjects for the artist’s 
pencil. 

There is one long curving 
thoroughfare called Purfleet 
Street, with but one row of 
houses between it and the 
quays by the water-side, 
and by which one may go 
(though not by the shortest 
route) from the ‘Tuesday to 
the Saturday Market Place, 
that at every step yields 
constant surprises. Here 
are old houses with dark 
red fronts and bright brass 
knockers and doorplates ; 
archways that show glimpses 
of walled gardens beyond ; 
warehouses that have fine 
old doorways with carven 
pillars on each side; and 
in one place, where a small 
stream that a few rod; 
farther meets the Ouse is 
here spanned by a stone 
bridge, stands the custom house, built in 
1683, which looks to most eyes as if it 
“might have been imported bodily from 
Flanders.”’ 

The first time I passed along this ancient 
avenue, a dense white fog shut out all 
but the nearest objects, and made even 
these appear unreal; but on a later visit 
the sunshine glorified each picturesque 
detail and filled the narrow rifts between 
the houses on the water-side with golden 
splendor. On the first occasion, as I 
walked along the quays, I could hear the 
plash of the water close at hand, yet 
could not see it; but the next time my 
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eyes rested first upon the river, up which 
the tide was swiftly running, bordered by 
vessels at anchor close to shore or in 
mid-stream in the wide reach of the Ouse, 
and then beyond upon the more distant 
houses of West Lynn. Fishermen strolled 
along the wharves or lounged against 
convenient posts. But that they do not 
always stroll or lounge there was abun- 
dant witness all about, without recourse 
to statistics that tell of the vast. quanti- 
ties of soles and smelts, of cod and 
shrimps, to say nothing of mussels and 
cockles, which are sent every day to 
London and elsewhere from these very 
wharves. 

In ancient days the Ouse (especially 
when the tide, which rises twenty-two 
feet, was at flood) made an effective 
defence on one long side of the town, 
which on its other sides was surrounded 
by a fosse and rampart, along which ran 
a wall with battlements and bastions, and 
pierced by several gateways. It was a 
wall that in the Civil War was able to 
withstand for twenty-nine days the as- 
sault of the forces of Parliament under 
the command of the Earl of Manchester ; 
for Lynn Regis, as befitted its name, be- 
lieved in King Charles, and was quite 
willing to suffer in his behalf. During 
those long September days of 1643 a 
garrison of five thousand held out against 
eighteen thousand, and surrendered only 
when it was impossible 
to do anything else. 
The town fared on its 
surrender rather better 
than Colchester on a 
similar occasion, for in 
this case the Parliament 
demanded only three 
thousand pounds from 
the inhabitants. We do 
not hear that very much 
damage was done to the 
town by the besiegers ; 
for though on the first 
Sunday of the siege a 
sixteen-pound shot fired 
from West Lynn entered 
St. Margaret’s Church, 
it only shattered a pillar, though at the 
same time it pretty effectually dispersed 
the congregation. ‘The walls were de- 


molished about the year 1800, though 
in fairly good condition even then, but 
small portions of them yet remain. One 
fragment, consisting of a row of blank 
arches, is to be seen near where the East 
Gate of the town once stood, and another, 
not so long but higher, is at the inter- 
section of the principal pathways in the 
public park. Very fortunately, the South 
Gate, through which passes the highway 
to Ely and Holbeach, was allowed to re- 
main, and a very effective bit of me- 
dizval architecture itis. ‘The illustration 
shows the southern or outward side, with 
the small stream of the Nar in front at 
ebb tide, and therefore temporarily closed 
to navigation. 

On a mound of earth among the elms 
and limes that line “‘The Walks” is a 
small building with an exterior of time- 
worn red brick, but which when one enters 
is seen to have inner walls of stone, that is 
much visited by tourists at present, though 
by no means so constantly as by religious 
pilgrims in the past. It is known as the 
Red Mount Chapel, and is three stories 
in height, with a small and beautiful 
though much-mutilated chapel on the 
upper floor. Originally there was a 
double staircase between the inner and 
the outer walls for the use of the con- 
tinually ascending and descending stream 
of pilgrims. ‘The chapel, which is like a 
cruciform church in miniature, if it did 
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not contain a statue of the Virgin, prob- 
ably held some much-venerated relic, 
and all those who travelled hitherwards 
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on the way to the celebrated shrine of 
Our Lady at Walsingham, visited it as 
an act of devotion. No similar building 
exists In England, and records show that 
it was erected in 1485. ‘The spot was 
even then known as Lady Mount, show- 
ing that a chapel must have stood there 
before that time. The glories of the 
little chapel may seem faint enough to 
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us now, as we look at the time-defaced 
fan-tracery of the ceiling and the blunted 
and rounded edges of the pillars that 
sustain the vaulting; but it does not 
require a very great exercise of the im- 
agination to conjure up the scene which 
it once presented inthe days before the 
edicts of the Eighth Henry put an end 
to religious pilgrimages throughout the 


kingdom. ‘Then this. blackened ro: f 


blazed with gilding and gorgeous colo-- 
ing, an altar or shrine stood here heape:| 
high with costly gifts that pious pilgrin:s 
had placed upon it, and innumerab): 
waxen tapers twinkled from the walls an | 
flashed from the altar upon the gold an:| 
gems about them. Incense perfume:| 
the air, and prayer or chant was con- 
stantly ascending as 
the stream of pilgrims 
knelt each before the 
altar for a few mo- 
ments after leaving 
their gifts upon it, and 
then passed on. 

The street plan of 
Lynn is much more 
readily comprehended 
without a map than is 
that of some other 
English towns, in spite 
of the fact that at the 
north end of the town, 
as well as in South 
Lynn, the streets and 
alleys are curiously 
knotted together. 
From the Saturday 
Market Place beside 
the street nearest the 
water-side already de- 
scribed, another thor- 
oughfare runs to the 
‘Tuesday Market Place, 
parallel with it. ‘This 
is the High Street, and 
here are the. greater 
number of the shops 
and stores of the town, 
some of them being 
establishments of con- 
siderable size and pre- 
tensions. From the 
first-named market 
place, at the eastern 
end of St. Margaret’s Church, St. James's 
Street leads eastward to the park, and 
from this a third avenue runs north and 
south, though under different names ; but 
there are fewer streets of importance 
crossing east .and west. london Road, 
which joins St. James’s Street at the 
park entrance, is a wide, handsome street, 
altogether the most modern avenue in 
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Lynn; but one can not help liking the 
older streets better, even if they are not 
so clean. ‘The names of some of these 
latter would sound oddly in the Massa- 
chusetts town, — Providence Row, New 
Checker Street, Page Stairs Lane, Para- 
dise Lane, Stonegate Street, Coronation 
Square, and Baxter’s Plain. ‘The locality 
last named, commonly called “ ‘The 
Plain,” is the site of the post-office ; and 
here in this central position in the heart 
of the town are the Museum and the 
Anthenzum Hall, while not far distant, 
in St. James’s Road, is the Stanley Li- 
brary, a present to the town from the Earl 
of Derby. ‘The antiquary may also come 
here to read in St. Margaret’s Church 
library ; but as its contents consist almost 
wholly of manuscripts of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, I cannot think 
of it as a popular resort. 

In a famous little book written by John 
Taylor in 1639, and called “ Part of the 
Summer’s ‘Travels, or News from Hell, 
Hull, and Halifax,” we may find a curi- 
ously worded reference to Lynn, a place 
which seems to have pleased the traveller 
of the time, even if he could spare but few 
words for its description: “ Concerning 
Linne, it is an excellent Sea-town and 
strong Port, it is gravely and peaceably 
governed by a Mayor, 12 Aldermen, 
and a Recorder. It hath been honored 
by divers, but chiefly by King John 440 
yeares since, and by King //enry the 
‘Third, the first’ gave them a faire gilt 
Cup, which is there to be seene, as a wit- 
nesse of his Royall liberality: and whoso 
will know more of inne, let them goe 
thither and look at the Records of the 
Town, or else let them read Master Cam- 
dens Britania, or the painfull labours of 
Master John Speed.” 

But without undertaking to consult the 
“ painfull labours” of Masier Speed, we 
may chance upon items from the history 
of King’s Lynn that may not be without 
interest to the citizen of that Lynn which 
knows nothing of kings and their royal visi- 
tations. There was a time when this “‘ ex- 
cellent Sea-town ” was mightily exercised 
upon the subject of witches, as five poor, 
defenceless women learned to their sad 
cost. The first of these, Margaret Read, 
was burnt for witchcraft in 1590. It was 


no brief madness, like the witchcraft de- 
lusion across the Atlantic, for a half-cen- 
tury later the town council of Lynn sent 
all the way to Manningtree, in Essex, for 
a noted witch-finder named Hopkins, 
that he might come to Lynn and find out 
which of the old women of Lynn were 
witches and which were not. One writer, 
commenting sarcastically upon this action 
of the sage town council, observes : — 

“We are, however, left quite in the 
dark as to the proceedings of Hopkins on 
his arrival. Whether he began with the 
old women in the mayor’s family, or 
commenced with those belonging to the 
worthy aldermen, we have no means of 
knowing. One thing alone is certain, 
namely, that these dignitaries had given 
evident proof that ¢Aey, at least, were no 
witches; there was no need for Hopkins 
to test them.” 

The last of the Lynn “ witches,” Dor- 
othy Floyd, was hanged in Lynn in 1650, 
some years after Hopkins’s visitation. 

Indeed Lynn, until the present cen- 
tury, seems to have had more than its 
share of victims of justice, or what passed 
for justice ; and quite as many women as 
men were numbered among them. Be- 
sides the five “witches”’ burned and 
hanged between 1590 and 1650, two 
women convicted of murder were burned 
at the stake, one in 1515 and the other 
in 1731, in the Tuesday Market Place ; 
while in 1531 a maidservant was publicly 
botled to death for poisoning her mistress. 
In 1708 offended justice was appeased 
by the hanging in public of two children, 
the eldest having reached the responsible 
age of eleven years, the other numbering 
but seven. 

Lynn furnished the first English martyr, 
William Sautre ; and Henry the Fourth, 
who signed his death warrant, has the 
unenviable fame of being the first English 
monarch who condemned a subject to 
death for his religious opinions. Sautre 
was a priest of St. Margaret’s at Lynn, 
who having adopted the principles of 
Wyclif, fell under the censure of Bishop 
Spencer of Norwich. ‘lhis prelate was 
most emphatically a member of the 
church militant, quite ready at all times 
to pick a quarrel with any one. At one 
time when visiting Lynn he had a falling 
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out with the mayor in the public street, 
which quickly became the scene of con- 
flict, for the citizens rushed to the sup- 
port of their mayor, and the bishop’s 
retinue flocked to the aid of the prelate. 
Bishop and mayor exchanged both blows 
and abusive language, and the brown 
bills of the townsmen and the weapons of 
the episcopal party fell with stunning 
force on many a head and _ shoulder. 
The brawl ended at last in the triumph of 
the mayor and his men, who sent the 
bishop and Avs men flying from out the 
city gates. 

It was this meek wearer of a mitre who 
summoned Sautre to appear before him 
in May of 1399 to answer to the charge 
of heresy ; and if we read the six accusa- 
tions brought against the priest of St. 
Margaret’s, we shall see in them the out- 
lines of the Protestantism of two centu- 
ries later. For two days the priest 
maintained his cause by argument; then 
followed eighteen days of torture and 
imprisonment in a dungeon. A not 
unnatural result followed: poor Sautre 
recanted and was ordered to read his 
recantation in public, first before the 
bishop at South Helingham, then in the 
parish churches of Lynn and ‘Tilney, again 
at Lynn in the churchyard of St. John’s 
chapel and in the church of St. John’s 
Hospital, as well as at other places se- 
lected by the bishop. It is small wonder 
that Sautre should have recanted under 
the circumstances. ‘The rack and the 
dark dungeon are powerful arguments to 
use with weak humanity, and in some 
natures the physical side is incapable of 
long resistance. But when Sautre was 
appointed priest of St. Osyth’s Church 
in London, his manhood again asserted 
itself. Once more he stood before. an 
ecclesiastical court, which stripped him 
of all his church dignities, but did not 
succeed in forcing another recantation 
from him. So his persecutors handed him 
over to the secular arm, the royal warrant 
for his death was obtained on the same 
day, and at Smithfield the protomartyr of 
the Reformation faced death boldly in 
the midst of whirling smoke and roar- 
ing flame. 

The annals of Lynn Regis contain 
many references to the Guilds and Fra- 


ternities of the town, the forerunners of 
the modern societies of Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, and others that are so 
numerous in the present. At one time 
there were thirty-one of these Guilds, 
named in most cases for the various saints 
in the English calendar. In the archives 
of the Guild of St. Gyles and St. Julian 
we find such entries as the following : — 


“ And where that any of ye Brethered dye in ye 
Contre & any of his Brethren be near him be to 
miles, he shall go to y¢ place whereat he is dede, & 
ordayne & se that his goods be saved & kept 
& done for his soul as best is, & after ye will 
of him that is dede upon ye payn of 6s. 8d.” 

‘And whosoe trespass against the Alderman 
or any of y¢ Gilde Bretheren in time of Mornspech 
or of drinke or of any other time unskilfullich, he 
shall pay to y¢ amendment of this Gilde 6¢. & 
make his peace yat he trespass to,” 


The Trinity Guild seem to have had a 
high sense of the proprieties to be ob- 
served, for we find in their records ordi- 
nances like these : — 


* None of the bretheren is to come into the 
guild before the alderman, and his brethren, with 
his cap, or hood on, or barefoot, or in any rustic 
manner, if he does he is to be amerced 4d. 

“If anyone should sleep at the gild, either at 
the general meeting, or their feasts and drinking, 
he is to forfeit 4d.” 

“If anyone turns him rudely to his brother, or 
calls him by any rude name, to be amerced 4¢.”’ 


The medizval members of ‘Trinity 
Guild might not have known the meaning 
of the phrase “ good form,’ but they 
most certainly had an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the thing itself. Courtesy was 
not the exclusive possession of the upper 
classes in the Middle Ages. 

The town records are even more inter- 
esting than those of the Guilds, and 
afford some curious glimpses of local 
customs in the past. In 1520 it was 
ordained that — 


“Artificers and Labourers unemployed are to 
stand for hire at the corner of Chequer street for 
one hour, at the accustomed time for going to 
work, or be punished as vagabonds for neglect.” 


In 1536 a nightly watch was appointed, 
consisting of one alderman and one con- 
stable, assisted by twenty able persons, 
who after ten o’clock were, as Master 
Dogberry hath it, “to comprehend all 
vagrom men.’ At six Pp. M. the town 
gates were closed, and not opened till six 
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A. M., the keys in that time being in the 
custody of the mayor. Every house- 
holder, on notice given by the bellman, 
was expected to hang a light in front of 
his house or forfeit 4¢. for neglect. In 
1556 the three public brewers were fined 
for no less sufficient cause than “that 
they left off brewing whereby y® King and 
(Jueen’s subjects lacked drinke in this 
most dangerous time of sickness.”’ 

It was not thought beyond the scope 
of civic wisdom to have a hand in regu- 
lating the fashions to some extent, and in 
1580 it was ordained that at the sessions 
the mayor and recorder were to sit in 
scarlet gowns; and what was of vastly 
more importance, the wife of the mayor 
and the wifes of past mayors. were to 
wear “ ffrench hoods on Sundays.” ‘These 
same goodwives were expected to wear 
scarlet gowns, as were also the spouses of 
the aldermen ; and the husband of every 
woman who neglected this important 
duty suffered for her neglect to the ex- 
tent of a forty shillings fine. 

Here and there, in rambling about this 
ancient seaport, one comes upon small 
streams flowing slowly toward the Ouse, 
when the incoming tide does not force 
them to run in the opposite direction. 
‘They occur so frequently, or at least they 
are met with so often on account of the 
windings of the streets, that one is left 
in doubt whether they are many in num- 
ber or are but parts of one tortuous 
water-way. In reality, there are four of 


these creeks, locally termed fleets, as they 
would be in Holland, which in some re- 
spects the fen land so closely resembles. 
The largest of them, Friar’s Fleet, is 
formed by the meeting of the tiny rivers 
Nar and Esk. ‘The others, with their 
many loops, divisions, and flowings into 
each other, divide the town into several 
islands, though only a reference to the 
map makes this latter fact apparent. At 
least two of the “ fleets” wind through 
the public park; one of these is to be 
seen near the group of trees called “ the 
seven. sisters,’—a_ kiss underneath 
which, when exchanged between lovers, 
was once supposed to seal an engage- 
ment; and another flows near the base 
of the mound on which is the chapel of 
Red Mount. 

The “metropolis of the fen lands’”’ 
may never attain to the commercial im- 
portance of its Massachusetts namesake, 
nor can it boast of a situation atall equal 
to that of the younger municipality, but 
it is by no means a place of slight esteem 
from a business point of view, nor yet 
without its attractions from a picturesque 
one. And it is not at all an impossible 
task to learn to know the beauty of the 
fens. It is there as surely as there isa 
charm in the deep lanes of Devon, a 
wild majesty among the Derbyshire Peaks, 
or a veil of romance and poesy lying 
upon the hills and vales of Cumberland ; 
and there are some eyes that need not to 
have it pointed out to them. 
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A PAIR OF TWINS. 


By Annie P. Searing. 


T is: bad enough to see your 
air castles, one by one, laid 
low by the adverse blasts of 
fortune; but to tear their 
dear walls down with your 

own hands, is a far worse fate. But that 

was just what Miss Sarah Van Pruyn 
spent a half-century in doing. Stone by 
stone, she began almost before she could 
talk to put them together, with every 
faculty of her slow mind intent upon the 
process, and then, after brief residence 
within their chambers, she generally 
found herself obliged to reverse the 
operation, and take them to pieces with 
the same elaborate care. ‘The slowness 
of the builler added nat a little to the 
pain of the performance ; but that men- 
tal trait was an inheritance from the 
same source as the old Delft jars and 
the tea caddies that adorned her shelves. 

She was as pure and unadulterated a 

Dutch woman as was the far-off grand- 

mother who sailed away from Holland 

in the close cap and deep-waisted gown 
that now ornamented the canvas above 
the sofa in the parlor, where so many of 
her effects were preserved as carefully 
under her prim inspection as if they 
had just been unpacked from the ship, 
among whose ribs the deep-sea fishes 
have housed these hundred years and 
more. ‘The blood of the Netherlands 
makes a type as persistent in descent 
as that of the ‘lartar, and as difficult 
to get rid of by admixture. New Eng- 
land ceased long since to be English, 
but the North River Dutch are still Hol- 
landers in face, figure, and faculty. ‘They 
are slow to think, slow to act, slow to 
accumulate, and yet slower to spend. 

If they are slow to begin business under- 

takings, they are rarely found failing for 

lack of persistent industry; and if they 

are slow to progress, they are, also, not 

prone to retrograde. ‘lheir staying pow- 

ers are as obstinate and resistive as when 

their forefathers flooded half their fertile 
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fields rather than yield one inch of it to 
tyranny. ‘They are a peculiar and patri- 
otic race of Americans, the very flower 
of Dutch virtue and Dutch absurdity. 
Little Sarah Van Pruyn, emerging from 
the old mahogany cradle in which her 
forefathers had been rocked, was a true 
daughter of her sires. It was not so, 
however, with her twin brother ; for quite 
unrecognized by Sarah’s matured percep- 
tions, he was always the heir of his 
mother’s alien race,— French in every 
drop of his blood. But to her life’s close 
his sister cherished toward Jerry the 
family pride of descent, and retained the 
delusion that he was a Van Pruyn of 
the Van Pruyns. In her earliest dream- 
building, he was to resurrect the family 
grandeur, re-establish their dwindled for- 
tunes, and restore them to their lost es- 
tate. ‘lime was when to be a Van Pruyn 
of Kermoxton meant to roll along in a 
huge clumsy chariot, down a long avenue 
of maples and firs, to walk in brave ap- 
parel up the aisle of the stately old church 
and sit down under a marble wall tablet 
whereon were enrolled in sounding Dutch 
the dead worthies whose blameless per- 
sonalities were graduated in course of time 
from the pew to the wall above. No 
togaed Roman ever rendered more perfect 
veneration to the shades of his ancestors 
than did little Sarah each Sunday morn- 
ing as she hitched herself up on the seat 
and cast reverent glances at the dead 
Annaatjes and Maritjes and Jans long 
since gone to occupy that dubiously de- 
lightful Dutch Reformed heaven that was 
earned at terrible sacrifice and daily risk. 
(Juite naturally that stern theology sank 
early into her baby heart and left its im- 
press there, perhaps softened by the light 
of love that shone from Mary’s face in 
the window behind the carved pulpit. 
She could scarcely remember when she 
began work on that castle in Spain upon 
whose proportions she spent her sermon- 
time for many years, but it had a distinct 
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ecclesiastical form and finish. ‘There 
was just such a fine old pulpit at the in- 
nermost end, and Jerry thundered wrath 
and denunciation there in black gown 
and bands. 

But Jerry concerned his mind with no 
such visions of future service. It was also 
way back in those prehistoric baby days 
that he started on his future lines, and 
they all led to revolt. He began by biting 
his opposition to the enforced decorum 
and the long prayer into a deep tooth- 
marked groove in the rail of the pew, and 
he kept up his non-conformity through a 
merry, inconsequent boyhood in which an 
indulgent and secretly sympathetic mother 
and a stern and uncomprehending father 
played their fatal parts till the death of 
both parents closed the chapter of his 
youth. ‘School days over, he was sent by 
his guardian, at his own earnest request, 
to Paris, to pursue the study of music, for 
which he had shown great talent. 

‘Then it was that Sarah grieved as for 
half of her heart. ‘To her mind they 
were one on all points, a complete mar- 
riage of nature, and to her virgin heart he 
remained to the end her soul-spouse. 
Light-hearted, light-headed, indifferent, 
and unprincipled, he ever concealed from 
her, with the one noble love of which his 
nature seemed capable, his .worst side. 
His levity, his infidelity, his scoffing spirit, 
and all his moral meanness were forever 
masked to “ Sister Sarai,” so that through 
life he remained to her what he promised 
as a child to be, a gay, gallant, sweet- 
natured gentleman, the finished perfection 
of a long line of gentle descent. 

During his long absence, the gentle, 
thoughtful girlhood of -his sister waxed 
and waned before its time, its lonely te- 
dium but seldom broken by the gay doings 
of youth and happiness. She dreamed 
dreams and wrote long letters to her 
Jerry, that consumed a large part of the 
harmless and not unhappy days in-the 
little house opposite Kermoxton’s gates. 
very day in summer she went down 
the old avenue and out on to the green 
promontory where the manor house stood, 
and gathered meadow flowers for the 
little table where the spinster aunt 
mounted guard opposite her sweet: girl 
face at dinner-time. ‘To the contemp- 
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tuous old lady these were but weeds, 
but every daisy and clover head had its 
part in the dreams of the young girl, 
for were they not born and nurtured 
at the doors of her dearest air castle? 
Jerry would come back after a while,— 
Jerry, the all-accomplished and all-potent, 
and he would change everything. He 
would be of consequence in the old city 
of Wiltwyck, he would go to Congress at 
the very least, he would buy back Ker- 
moxton in time and — most sacred of all 
her visions —there would be another gen- 
eration of Van Pruyns to make laughter 
and childish merriment in those grand old 
rooms once more. She had long ago 
renounced and obliterated that earlier 
dream-erection wherein Jerry, from his 
pulpit, seared repentant souls to salvation. 
It had cost her something,— all her aban- 
doned palaces did; but it belonged toa 
childish past when she used to go daily to 
the promontory and look across the low- 
lands to the clove in Hurley Hills, imagin- 
ing vast splendors of scenery beyond 
them, — gloomy gulches, frowning cliffs, 
and thundering waterfalls. She had long 
since readjusted her plans for Jerry’s 
future, with the same uncomplaining 
patience she used when she renounced 
her vision of the other side of Hurley 
Hills, on that unhappy day when some- 
body took her driving through the clove, 
to find there only a winding dusty road 
through a valley of small farms and ugly 
quarries. All the imaginative and poetic 
forces of a nature that might under other 
circumstances have found voice in song 
or story were in Sarah sent in the narrow 
irresistible current, as by a birth impulse 
she was powerless to divert, toward that 
other soul which nature had fastened by 
mysterious and indissoluble ties to hers. 
She silently shaped her very character 
and training to fit the future in which she 
set for herself the supplementary part. 
She would know all things necessary to be 
a helpmeet for Jerry in that full and 
favored life that was to be. Where Jerry’s 
wife was to be found or placed in this 
scheme did not trouble Sarah in the 
least ; she would in anycase be merely an 
adjunct, the mother of the dream-children 
who were to play the family parts in years 


to come. 
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And then Jerry came home. I[t would 
be impossible to describe the joy of 
welcome, the rapture of possession, and 
the triumphant pride of displaying her 
long-awaited treasure, that illumined 
Sarah Van Pruyn’s face and thrilled her 
being as she preceded her brother into 
the old family pew that first Sunday after 
his return, and sat down in the corner 
where he had kicked his impatient little 
heels together so many years ago. She 
covered the little tooth-marked groove 
with a caressing hand during the long 
prayer, and sent up her thanks with a full 
heart and wet eyes, while Jerry sat upright 
and looked about him. In his heart he 
felt an amused scorn for the old life to 
which he had been forced to return ; and 
the severe interior, the meagre ritual, and 
halting hymns were types of the starvation 
fare that were to feed his pampered appe- 
tite, fresh from the glorious feasts of 
French art. He comforted himself with 
the thought that at least his music was left 
to him, and for one fleeting moment the 
thought came to him that if he could oust 
the organist from the loft back there, he 
could make the old church ring with har- 
monies that would make those old Dutch- 
men asleep out under the elms prick up 
their stupid ears in their graves. But the 
ambition took no ho!d, nor did any other 
plan requiring effort, and he soon settled 
down to the scrimping 7égime of the little 
household, already much contracted by 
the expense of his long stay abroad. 

And now the process of demolishing 
began. It took Sarah fully ten years to 
move finally out of her long-tenanted 
Kermoxton air castle, and fully ten years 
more by short stages of disillusion to 
convince her that Jerry would not marry, 
and that he cared not at all for those 
shadowy sons and daughters that flitted 
in and out of the old manor’s divided 
Dutch doors. ‘They had been so much 
to her own lonely heart that I fear she 
never quite succeeded in laying their 
little ghosts away in their graves. Even 
when she found herself growing old, their 
shrill, piping dream-voices often woke 
her from her sleep. 

Another decade gone, and she began 
to take down the structure of Jerry’s 
political future. She felt that his voice 
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would have rung out with brave words in 
those Congressional chambers where his 
forefathers had left him a heritage of 
honorable memories; but men could be 
successful after all in other lines, and 
there was Jerry’s music. Surely no hand 
ever drew such strains from a fiddle as 
his, — such wails and heartaches, such 
laughter and tears. ‘Through the long 
winter twilights she would sit by the 
crackling fire while he drew his graceful 
bow back and forth upon her very heart- 
strings, and all the rich and crowding 
emotions of an existence she had never 
known or imagined were hers for a time. 
Sometimes it was the mad, wild life of 
those foreign years that came pouring 
through the notes to thrill her with a fear- 
ful delight that she understood not at all ; 
but there was nothing he could play to 
which her soul was not bound in some 
way to respond. It was her heart that 
was the instrument upon which he made 
his divine melodies. 

So hand in hand they went through 
their years together, these twins of alien 
blood, bound by subtlest unbreakable ties 
and yet whole moral worlds apart. ‘lo 
the end Jerry loved his sister with the 
only faith he knew, and wore his moral 
mask in her presence as punctiliously as 
he dressed each evening to do her honor 
at their simple dinner. All the gallantry, 
and grace, and charm of his birth and 
training he kept for “Sarai,” but each 
night at her early bed hour, when he 
doffed his evening coat and slipped away 
to his wonted haunts, it was quite a dif- 
ferent man who went forth as his other 
self. He might have been the receptacle 
of all the moral detritus of centuries of 
depraved gallants under the ancient 7é- 
gime, so naturally did he sink to old tide 
marks in nightly fluctuations. ‘Through 
many years Miss Sarah sought her maiden 
bed secure in the delusion that the flower 
of chivalry and noble courtliness had 
‘just stepped out for his evening walk,” 
and no one in all her scandalized circle 
of friends had ever the brutal courage to 
enlighten her. 

Death made a try at it, at the last, for 
he came with ghastly humor to outwit 
Jerry at one of his orgies in a low dive. 
The graceful bow-arm stopped short 
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midway of a strain in “The Wind that 
Bends the Barley, oh!” ‘The dance was 
over when the last guest came in uninvited 
and took the fiddler for a partner. 

They took him home and told Miss 
Van Pruyn he had fallen dead in the 
street, and pitying friends who knew the 
truth dreaded a chance breath that 
might reach her ears; but the breath 
never came. 

One day the master of Kermoxton 
found her picking daisies on the meadow 
promontory. 

“Good morning,” she said waveringly, 
and her sweet blue eyes seemed blurred 
and unseeing; “you must let the dear 
children come over and see me now that 
I cannot come to them.” 

But for many decades at Kermoxton 
there had been no children, and its 
master had no acquaintance with those 


little nightgowned ghosts that had flitted 
gayly through his house and over his stairs 
for many years, so he felt that poor Miss 
Sarah’s mind was going. Presently she 
spoke again, watching wistfully the out- 
line of Hurley Hills : — 

“] should like some time to go through 
Stony Clove — should like to see what is 
beyond — should not you? ”’ 

“‘l'o-morrow, dear friend,” said the 
master of Kermoxton gently, — “ to-mor- 
row we will go together.” 

But she went that night, and alone, 
unless through the Infinite compassion 
she was permitted to clasp Jerry’s hand 
again and to go on beyond the moun- 
tains and past the stars with him into the 
very Presence, there to offer him, not 
the vile creature he was, but the true 
knight and pure-hearted gentleman she 
believed him to be. 


THE SOUTHLAND. 


By James G. Burnett. 


‘There the wind quivers the vine and the tree ; 


[there the slow rivers roll down to the sea; 


There the birds’ voices give life to the air ; 
All earth rejoices, and Nature is fair ; 
‘There the shy Springtime first stops on her way, 
Careless what ‘Time or what Winter may say ; 
‘There every flower gives home to a bee ; 
There every hour is happy and free ; : 
Hearts there are truthful and friendship is dear, 
Growing more youthful with love every year ; 
Honor a boast is, o’er all and before ; 
Kindness stands hostess at each Southern door ; 
Breezes are blowing o’er valley and hill ; 
klossoms are snowing in memory still. 
Northland is home, though, and there must I be ; — 
Whene’er I roam, though, the Southland for me ! 


XUM 


WHEN THE SAP RUNS UP IN THE TREES. 


A_ SPRING FANTASY. 


By Richard Burton. 


T seems somewhiles, at the turn of the 

| year, as if the time of buds and birds 

would nevercome. New England is 

famous for this hesitant mood, this chari- 

ness in surrendering her wintry fortress 

to the winsome season for which man 
waits and yearns. 

Late in March I stand and look across 
the fields that lie as barren and bleak as 
ever they did in mid-December. ‘The 
left-over leaves of yesteryefr hang in 
straggling bunches and splashes on beech 
boughs and elms, ghostly pale ; you would 
say they nevercould be shaken off by the 
wind, or pushed aside when the vital 
sprouts of the new year prick their way 
into sight. It is a time for faith, hope, 
and charity. ‘The air is raw and harsh ; 
the clouds lower gloomily, and as like as 
not a nor’easter settles down for several 
days on end, the fittest thing possible in 
this monochrome of cold grays and un- 
lustrous browns. After the storm, I stroll 
along the river bank: the face of nature 
still betokens a sombre mood, and the 
fields are as before, dreary-colored, the 
trees’ gaunt skeletons creaking like gal- 
lows that dangle corpses in their air 
graves on high. But, of a sudden, my 
eye catches the hue of the alders that 
grow beside the stream, and my heart 
gives a great thump of joy; for lo! the 
branches are a flare of dull, strange, 
dusky yellow, a note of spring, so indefi- 
nite,so out of sympathy with the landscape 
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round about, as to inake almost an im- 
pression of the uncanny, the supernat- 
ural. And, next day, walking down the 
stately avenue, I am aware that the arch- 
ing boughs of the soft maples have 
thrown a branched redness on the air, 
signet of the sprouting tide, and so wel- 
come with their mass of rich bold color 
that one is tempted to idleness beneath 
their pleached pleasaunce. And these 
signs, mark you, are before the general 
carnival of sounds and sights, when every 
fool knows it is spring, and a song on the 
lips is the meet way of praise. As yet, 
bleakness, gray tints, and inhospitable 
suns. 

But a week later comes a change: a 
really bland day, mild and soft with south 
winds, and filtered through and thorough- 
through with sunshine,—a miracle to 
answer the doubt and fear bred of Na- 
ture’s sphinx-like manner of silence as to 
her intentions. It is too good to be 
verity, and I pinch myself to make sure 
I am all awake. ‘Theoretically, I knew 
spring would arrive, and that once come 
she would be companioned by beauty. 
But oh, treacherous memory, knowing is 
one thing, and feeling a magical other ! 
I had forgotten how sweet was the smell 
of the succulent new grass, how silver- 
blithe the robin at my morning window, 
how ineffably tender the green of the 
leafing trees. ‘The shades, transitions, 
chromatic nuances of this spring foliage, 
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who has ever expressed their charm and 
loveliness? ‘They are as ethereal as colors 
seen in dreams, yet as fresh and splen- 
didly vivid as the first flower of Eden’s 
garden. Gaze at the willow, for example, 
until that delicate ravishment of budding 
life is part of you, and then let your vision 
feed on the dark emerald of the lawn 
uplit by yellow splashes of sun; what a 
contrast, what exhaustless pleasure of 
shifting tints and tones, and all within 
the gamut of a single color, nature’s sum- 
mer favorite! And peach and cherry 
trees, too, are aburst with blossoms, pink, 
perfect, scattering odors as a wind-puff 
scatters leaves: the apple boughs will 
follow soon and add their virginal white- 
ness to the orchard symphony. ‘Then 
how the birds respond to the lure of the 
sun! It will be high tide with them be- 
fore one is awake, for even to-day, listen- 
ing, you shall hear bobolinks, grosbeaks, 
and orioles in full chorus: a robin, fat 
and familiar in his gayety of lining, alights 
on the ground only a few feet off, and 
with head a-cock lets one admire his 
splendor of waistcoat and the smug pro- 
portions of one who is the pride of his 
family. And in early evening, the 
thrush-note floats down from among the 
tree-tops like a voice from the other 


side of the year. ‘The first twilights . 


out-of-doors, how good they are, what 
mystic hours of revery and sweet illusion ! 
Once again the frogs are at it in the 
pond, and the vast, vocal night takes 
their croaking and blends it in with the 
other nocturnal noises, by some wonder- 
work making a many-voiced music. 
When the moon rolls up from the 


nether east to make fairyland of the 
wood, and shows us our dear ones sitting 
by our side draped in soft clinging white 
stuffs and with uncovered hair, upon 
which the dews fall harmless, and from 
which exhale the rich scents of some 
exotic of the south, how sense-enthrall- 
ing yet spiritual is the hour! Hark, 
that you may pick out, in the orchestra 
of night, the pellucid obligato of the 
little stream yonder in the bottom glade. 
For now are the waters loosened, every 
brook overflows, and from sources innu- 
merable, swollen by snows wherever pines 
make shade, and hoar and cavernous 
rocks elude the sun’s touch, the rivulets 
turn torrents, and what was yesterday a 
barren place to-day promises fair pastur- 
age for flocks and herds. ‘That sweet- 
sounding phrase, “the voice of many 
waters,’ came to the singer on some such 
time and tide as this, when spring 
wrought marvels with the land,and Nature 
donned her festal robes after the sack- 
cloth and ashes of hibernation. If one 
be a veritable worshipper of Pan, may 
not the murmur of the sap running up 
in the trees be heard, distinctlier the 
more of love is in the soul? A gentle, 
mellow sound it is, an overtone of joy 
to the graver doings of earth and sky. 
Some day now I shall uncover deep in 
the boscage the shy pink blooms and 
the spicy fragrance of the arbutus, first- 
ling of April flowers. Ah, spring, of a 
truth, thou art the Age of Gold come 
again; eternal youth is in thy buoy- 
ant paths, and mortal man must be 
enamoured of thee until the end of 
ends. 


WOMEN IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


By Edward Forrite. 


not yet obtained the 
Parliamentary vote. ‘he 
movement to extend the 
franchise to them first 
took Parliamentary 
form in 1867, when Mill 
and Fawcett endeavored to carry an 
amendment to the Reform Act of thut 
year for their enfranchisement. In the 
last twenty-seven years, however, the 
position of women in all that concerns 
local government has been immensely 
improved. ‘lhe improvement began two 
years after the rejection of Mill’s amend- 
ment by the House of Commons, and has 
been continued in almost every measure 
dealing with local government passed 
since the election of the reformed l’arlia- 
ment in 1868. 

To appreciate the extent of this im- 
provement, and to understand the present 
position of women in politics, it is neces- 
sary to recall the system of local govern- 
ment as it now exists and as it existed 
prior to the measure of Parliamentary re- 
form carried by the Disraeli government 
in 1867. At that time, generally speak- 
ing, only two classes of local governing 
bodies were in existence. ‘There were 
no school boards, and no county, dis- 
trict, and parishcouncils. ‘The popularly 
electéd bodies then administering af- 
fairs in the municipalities were the town 
council and the board of guardians for 
the relief of the poor. In the country 
districts, the areas outside the municipal- 
ities, the squire was still dominant, and 
there were no bodies corresponding to 
the town councils. The administrative 
duties in the counties were in the hands 
of the magistrates. ‘These magistrates 
were practically self-elected. ‘hey were 
drawn exclusively from the landowning 
classes, and had no constituents to whom 
they were responsible. ‘The guardians 
of the poor exercising jurisdiction in the 
counties were elected as in the towns; 


but the poor-law franchise was such that 
only a small proportion of the house- 
holders in the rural districts had any vote 
at the elections. 

Both these local governing bodies — 
the town councils and the boards of 
guardians — have existed in their present 
form for sixty years. Both were estab- 
lished on what in the thirties was sup- 
posed to be a popular basis, by the first 
Parliament elected after the great Reform 
Act of 1832. But until 1869 only in the 
election of one of them had women any 
voice. ‘This was in the election of the 
poor-law boards. In 1869, in the Glad- 
stone Parliament which was elected in 
1868 and lasted until 1874, a measure 
was carried giving women the right to 
vote at elections for town councils, and 
the same right was extended to them in 
the Act passed in 1870 under which 
school boards were established, in the 
Act of 1888 passed by the Salisbury gov- 
ernment establishing county councils, and 
finally in the Act of the session of 1893- 


' 94, setting up district and parish coun- 


cils. 

In all local government matters women 
are now as well placed as men as con- 
cerns the franchise, and the only fran- 
chise still withheld from them is that on 
which members of the House of Com- 
mons are elected. It is the fact that all 
electoral franchises in England, local as 
well as imperial, are based upon the pay- 
ment of rates or local taxes that accounts 


for the comparatively small number of 


women who are on the electoral registers 
for municipal, poor-law, and school board 
purposes, and it is the same fact that ac- 
counts for the small number of women 
who have sought the suffrages of electors, 
and taken their places on the local gov- 
erning bodies which Parliament has 
thrown open to them. To exercise any 
of the local-franchises a man or a woman 
must be the occupier of premises in re- 
spect of which rates for the relief of the 
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poor are paid. Lodgers have a place on 
the Parliamentary electorate, but none 
whatever.in the electorate for the town 
and county councils, for the school boards, 
and for the boards of guardians charged 
with the administration of the poor laws. 

‘Thus it has come about that as a rule 
only widows and unmarried women are 
on the local registers. Until 1893, the 
lav in some instances discriminated 
against married women ; even when they 
were the occupiers of houses rated to 
the relief of the poor thry were not 
permitted to vote. ‘The courts had in- 
terpreted the law against them. ‘This 
disability has been swept away by the 
adoption of an amendment to the Parish 
Councils Act, carried in November last 
by Mr. Walter McLaren; but the num- 
ber of women this amendment of the 
law will add to the electorate is not large, 
and for this reason: occupation, not 
ownership, confers the local franchises, 
and in the majority of cases when a 
woman is married, the house of which 
she is one of the occupants stands in 
the rate books in the name of her hus- 
band. A married woman living with her 
husband may own a street of houses ; 
but unless she is on the rate books as the 
occupier as well as the owner of one of 
them, the possession of this property will 
not confer upon her the right to vote. 
It is only married women who are living 
apart from their husbands, or in houses 
of which they and not their husbands are 
the legal occupiers, or who occupy busi- 
ness premises of their own, who will 
receive any advantage from the McLaren 
clause in the Parish Councils Act. Mar- 
ried women living with their husbands are 
in the same position as before, in exactly 
the same position in which they have 
stood since the Act of 1869 first con- 
ferred municipal franchises upon women 
paying municipal taxes... The Act of 
1893-94 establishing the parish councils, 
however, added two more to the local 
bodies for which women may vote. 

In the towns, these bodies are the 
town council, the school board, and the 
board of guardians ; and in the rural dis- 
tricts, the county council, the district 
council, the parish council in the smaller 
communities, the school board, and the 


board of guardians. Women who are 
householders may now vote for all these 
bodies, and if they are duly qualified 
they may become members of boards of 
guardians, school boards, and district and 
parish councils. 

Women have never sought places on 
the town councils. ‘They did seek elec- 
tion on the county councils which were 
established by the Act of 1888. In Lon- 
don two women, Lady Sandhurst and 
Miss Cons, were elected by large majori- 
ties. ‘They were elected as Radicals or 
Progressives. ‘lhe Conservatives or Re- 
actionaries were badly worsted at this 
election, the first under the Act of 1888, 
and in ill-humor at their failure to organ- 
ize the new council to their liking, they 
took exception to the presence of women 
on the council. ‘They carried their ob- 


jection to the law courts; the case was 


taken from one court to another, and in 
the end the judges ruled that the election 
of women was contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the Act of Parliament by which 
the county councils were constituted, and 
Lady Sandhurst and Miss Cons were 
compelled to retire. As no alteration 
has been made in the law, no further at- 
tempt has been made to elect women to 
the county councils, and for the present 
they are ruled out of these councils, as 
they have always been ruled out of the 
town councils in the boroughs, established 
under the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1535. 

The bodies to which women may now 
be elected are the boards of guardians, 
the school boards, the district councils, 
and the parish councils. It was to the 
school boards that women first turned 
their attention. ‘These were established 
in the year following that in which the 
municipal franchise was conferred on 
women, and by a measure now known as 
the Forster Elementary Education Act of 
1870. In this Act it was provided that 
women duly qualified should vote at the 
elections and also be eligible for mem- 
bership of the boards; and at the first 
elections under the Act, women offered 
themselves as candidates. ‘There were 
two candidates at the election in London 
in 1870, and one of them, Miss Elizabeth 
Garrett, was elected by an overwhelming 
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majority. Miss Garrett, who is now 
known as Mrs. Garrett Anderson, is a 
sister of Mrs. Fawcett. She was a candi- 
date for the Marylebone division, one 
of the better class residential districts of 
nearer London, and she polled forty-five 
hundred more votes than any other of the 
forty-nine members of the first school 
board for London. ‘The principle of 
cumulative voting holds good in school- 
board elections, so that, supposing in 
1870 Marylebone was entitled to five 
members on the school board, each 
elector would be entitled to spread his or 
her votes over five candidates or give 
them all to one. Giving all one’s votes 
to one candidate is known in English elec- 
tioneering phraseology as plumping, and 
plumping no doubt largely accounted for 
the majority by which Miss Garrett was 
elected. 

Ever since the London school board 
has been in existence it has had women 
on its membership. Miss Helen ‘laylor, 
the niece and adopted daughter of Mill, 
was one of the earliest women members, 
and among those who have been of the 
board are Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Devenport 
Hill, Mrs. Besant, and Mrs. Fenwick Mil- 
ler. Women candidates for the school 
boards elected in 1870 were not confined 
to London. At Manchester, Miss Lydia 
Becker was elected to the newly consti- 
tuted board, and remained a member 
until her death, three or four years ago. 
Like the London board, the Manchester 
board has never been without a woman 
member. At Bradford, in Yorkshire, 
women have long been of the board ; and 
in a number of the other large towns 
women have from time to time come for- 
ward as candidates and been elected. 
The number of women members is gradu- 
ally increasing; but at no time has it 
been large, not nearly so large as the 
number of women who have been elected 
to the poor-law boards. Women of 
education and administrative capacity are 
not lacking in the English middle classes, 
from which membership of all the local 
governing bodies is largely drawn; but 
the law as to qualification greatly limits 
the choice of the electors. Few married 
women are legally eligible, no matter 
what their educational and administrative 


qualities may be, because few of them 
are rated as occupiers. In this way, ex- 
cept in a few cases, the choice of electors 
is practically confined to unmarried 
women and widows. 

One school board exercises jurisdic- 
tion over the whole of the metropolis, 
and has charge of some six hundred 
schools. ‘To aid it in its work, and as 
check also against over-centralization, 
the board deputes certain duties te com- 
mittees of local managers. ‘The board is 
elected from eleven districts, and in each 
of these districts there are several local 
committees. Each committee  under- 
takes the management of a group of two 
or three schools. The committees are 
not elected by the rate-payers, but are ap- 
pointed by the board, and in connection 
with them the board has always been 
careful to see that, wherever it is possible, 
two or more women are appointed on 
each committee of managers. In regard 
to these appointments, no qualification is 
fixed by law. ‘The matter is governed 
by regulations made by the school board, 
and married women are not ruled out as 
they are often ruled out of school boards 
by a rating qualification. 

Although work in connection with the 
poor law affords much greater scope for 
women than is afforded them in the ad- 
ministration of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Acts, it was not until women had 
been members of school boards for five 
years that they first turned their atten- 
tion to the boards of guardians. Miss 
Martha Merrington was the first woman 
to take her place on one of these boards. 
She was elected as a guardian for one of 
the West London unions in 1875. Soon 
after her election, a central organiza- 
tion was established~ in London for 
securing the return of women as_poor- 
law guardians. ‘This organization has 
branches in Manchester and the other 
large centres, and largely as the result of 
its efforts there were at the close of 1893 
one hundred and sixty-nine women mem- 
bers on-the local poor-law boards. 

How quickly this movement is now 
extending is shown by the fact that in 
March, 1892, the number was only one 
hundred and eight. Of recent years 
increased public attention has been given 
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to the administration of the poor laws. 
As well as women, workingmen have 
come forward as candidates in large 
numbers. <A new spirit is developing it- 
self in relation to the poor law, and has 
given rise to the desire to ease down 
some of the harshness which in many 
unions has characterized its administra- 
tion. So far, the new movement seems 
to have helped the women candidates 
more than it has helped the workingmen 
candidates, and as the net result of the 
poor-law elections in 1892 and 1893 there 
has been an increase of sixty in the num- 
ber of women guardians. Still the present 
number of women guardians is not large 
when it is remembered that there are no 
fewer than six hundred and _ forty-eight 
poor-law unions in England and Wales, 
each with its separate board of guardians. 

The same causes which are at work in 
keeping women off school boards are 
also at work in connection with poor-law 
boards. Until a year or so ago, the legal 
difficulties in the way of women candi- 
dates for boards of guardians were even 
greater than those which beset women in 
their candidature for school boards. All 
that the law requires in the case of can- 
didates for school boards is that they 
shall be resident rate-payers. It makes 
no stipulation as to what amount of rates 
a man or a woman shall pay before being 
eligible for the school board; and the 
occupier of a cottage rated at eight or 
ten pounds a year stands in the same 
position before the law in this matter as 
the occupier of a mansion which is rented 
at two or three hundred pounds, and as- 
sessed accordingly for local rating pur- 
poses. For sixty years a different state 
of things prevailed in regard to the poor 
law. Parliament left it to the Local 
Government Board, the state depart- 
ment which controls poor-law administra- 
tion and municipal affairs all over Eng- 
land, to fix a rating qualification for poor- 
law guardians; and the Local Govern- 
ment Board in its turn left the matter to 
be determined by each of the six hundred 
and odd local boards. All of them fixed 
the qualification to suit their own con. 
venience and liking. Most of them fixed 
itat a point which excluded all but the 
large rate-payers from membership. 


All rate-payers vote for guardians ; but 
only the men or women who were large 
rate-payers were eligible for election. 
Thus it came about that for more than 
half a century in the majority of unions 
the members of the boards of guardians 
were drawn exclusively from the squire- 
archy and the large tenant farmers in the 
country, and from the well-to-do profes- 
sional and middle classes in the towns 
and cities. One result of the high rating 
qualification was that many women who 
would otherwise have been eligible were 
excluded from the boards. 

It was not until the end of 1892 that a 
reform was effected in this matter. ‘This 
reform was one of the earliest adminis- 
trative changes made by the Gladstone 
government. It was made on the initia- 
tive of Mr. H. H. Fowler, the president 
of the Local Government Board, who re- 
duced and made uniform all over Eng- 
land the rating qualification for members 
of the poor-law boards. Mr. Fowler 
fixed the qualification at a_five-pound 
rating assessment, and thereby made it 
as easy for a woman or a workingman liv- 
ing ina small house to become a candi- 
date for a poor-law board as for a school 
board. Although it is now as easy to be- 
come a candidate for one board as for 
the other, it is not as easy to be elected to 
a board of guardians as it is to be elected 
to a school board, for under the poor-law 
franchise protection is afforded to prop- 
erty by means of plural voting, while 
plural voting is not possible at school- 
board elections. ‘This radical reform. in 
poor-law administration has immensely 
helped the movement in behalf of the 
election of women to poor-law boards. 
Only one election has taken place since 
the change, and it was at this election 
that the women scored the greatest suc- 
cess they have achieved since they first 
went into poor-law politics in 1875. 

Other reforms in poor-law electoral 
laws are promised by the Radicals, includ- 
ing the ballot and the abolition of plural 
voting ; but even if these reforms should 
be delayed for a year or two, the impor- 
tant change which Mr. Fowler has al- 
ready brought about cannot fail to lead 
to a large yearly increase in the number 
of women guardians. ‘The advantages 
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attending the election of women to the 
boards are apparent when the fact is re- 
called that by far the majority of the un- 
fortunate people coming within the scope 
of the poor law are women and children. 
In addition to the reduction of the rating 
qualification, which has made it so much 
easier for womén to seek election to the 
boards of guardians, Mr. Fowler has intro- 
duced other reforms which have. helped 
the movement on the part of women 
actively to associate themselves with 
workhouse management and the general 
administration of poor-law relief. No 
cabinet minister at the head of a home de- 
partment exercises larger powers than the 
president of the Local Government Board, 
and from the first day he took office Mr. 
Fowler has used these powers in the in- 
terests of the new spirit towards the poor 
law, and of women’s participation in poor- 
law affairs. His first important reform 
was made in December, 1892. In Janu- 
ary, 1893, he issued an order empower- 
ing boards of guardians to appoint com- 
mittees of women, who need not be guar- 
dians, to visit the parts of a workhouse in 
which women paupers or pauper children 
are accommodated, with a view to re- 
porting to the guardians any matter 
appearing to need attention. From the 
point of view of those who for nearly 
twenty years have been contending for a 
place for women in the administration of 
the poor laws, nothing could be more 
cheering than this order of the 28th of 
January, 1893. It isa full and practical 
indorsement by the president of the Local 
Government board of every one of the 
reasons which have been advanced by 
the association for promoting the return 
of women as guardians, and it is difficult 
to say which represents the greater tri- 
umph of the association and the move- 
ment of which it is the guiding influence, 
the unprecedented success of women 
candidates at the poor-law elections in 
the spring of 1893, or the order from the 
local Government Board suggesting the 
appointment of women visiting commit- 
tees. As a campaign document in all 
succeeding poor-law elections the presi- 
dent’s order is unanswerable. 

So far women have received little rec- 
ognition on the staffs of the local govern- 


ing bodies as the outcome of the share 
that women are now taking in local poli- 
tics. Women teachers are in a majority 
under the school boards, and the hos- 
pitals of the poor-law unions are in 
charge of women nurses. But this would 
have been the case had representation 
on the school boards and the boards of 
guardians been monopolized by men. 
Women have been voting for the election 
of town councils for a quarter of a cen. 
tury; but it is doubtful whether until a 
year or so ago there was a solitary woman 
on the pay rolls of the clerical staff of the 
municipalities. ‘here were a few women 
in the employment of such municipalities 
as maintained public libraries and reading- 
rooms ; but twelve months ago it would 
not have been possible to have found 
a woman at work in any of the town halls 
in England. 

Recently a new departure has been 
made, and in several of the municipalities 
—up to the present not more than half 
a dozen— women have been appointed 
to positions of sanitary inspectors. In 
November, 1893, this movement was 
further continued by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. ‘This is a large body, 
elected from the boards of guardians in 
the various poor-law unions in London to 
maintain and manage the hospitals for 
the sick. ‘The Asylums Board maintains 
a large clerical staff, and some addition 
to this staff being necessary, the board 
decided to assign four of the new clerical 
positions to women. As far as can be 
ascertained this was the first time a mu- 
nicipal authority found a place for women 
on its indoor clerical staff. 

Nor have women received a_ much 
more generous recognition from the im- 
perial government. For ten or fifteen 
years past women have been on the staff 
of the Post Office and the Savings Bank 
and the ‘Telegraph departments ; but with 
two exceptions all the other state depart- 
ments are still closed against them, and 
these exceptions date only from 1893, 
and are directly due to the development 
of the labor movement in English politics. 
When Mr. Mundella reorganized the 
Labor Department of the Board of Trade, 
in March, 1893, he appointed a woman 
as assistant labor correspondent; and a 
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month or so later, when Mr. Asquith, the 
Home Secretary, was strengthening the 
Home Office staff of factory inspectors, 
he also appointed two or three women. 
Factory inspection is almost as old as the 
Factory Acts themselves. Inspectors ap- 
pointed by the magistrates, by the muni- 
cipalities, or by the Home Office have 
been visiting factories since the begin- 
ning of the century; and although the 
Factory Acts are intended primarily to 
protect women and children, it was not 
until the new movement in English poli- 
tics in behalf of labor, which may be 
dated from 1889, mide its influence felt 
in Parliament, that it occurred to a Home 
Secretary that, for some departments 
of a factory inspector’s work, women 
are peculiarly well fitted, and in fact the 
only proper persons for the work. ‘The 
recognition of this fact has not only been 
tardily made; it has been half-heartedly 
made as well, for only three women in- 
spectors have been appointed, and these 
at salaries little higher than that of a fairly 
paid seamstress. 

Immediately previous to the appoint- 
ment of these women at the Board of 
Trade and at the Home Office, an expert- 
ment in the same direction had been 
made by the Royal Commission on Labor, 
which was appointed in the closing years 
of the Salisbury administration. A num- 
ber of special commissioners were ap- 
pointed to make inquiries in behalf of 
the commission. ‘Iwo or three of these 
were women, to whom were deputed the 
duties of examining and reporting upon 
the conditions of women’s work in the 
cotton factories of Lancashire and the 
woollen mills of Yorkshire. ‘The work 
was done with a loyalty, discrimination 
and thoroughness which fully justified the 
experiment. 

While the Parliamentary franchise is 
still. withheld from women, of recent years 
women in growing numbers have taken 
an active interest in Parliamentary elec- 
tions. The beginning of this more gen- 
eral interest of women in national politics 
may be dated from the second Reform 
Act, the measure of 1867, which admitted 
the working classes living within the 
towns to the franchise. ‘That measure 
was followed by the organization of polit- 


ical associations in many of the towns 
and cities. In 1867, and for almost 
twenty years later, there were only two 
parties in English politics, Liberals and 
Conservatives. Both parties established 
these local permanent organizations and 
sought to make them centres of political 
thought and activity. Women have for 
many years taken part in the house-to- 
house canvassing of voters, which is a 
characteristic feature of English Parlia- 
mentary electioneering, and they have 
for years attended the mass meetings 
held in behalf of the candidates. But 
while this is so, membership in the local 
political associations so numerously es- 
tablished after 1867 was invariably con- 
fined to men. It was not until the eve 
of the last Reform Act, the measure of 
1884, which enfranchised small 
householders in the rural districts, that 
political orginizations were established 
in which women were given a place. 
Strangely enough the initiative in this 
new movement was taken by the Con- 
servatives. In 1883 they established the 
national organization now so _ widely 
known as the Primrose League. It was 
founded to perpetuate the memory of 
Lord Beaconsfield. In all the local 
organizations of the League, women are 
not only admitted to membership, but 
are intrusted with a large share of the 
management. Soon after the Primrose 
League became a power with the rank 
and file of the Conservative party and a 
factor in many Conservative electoral 
successes, Women’s Liberal Federations 
were established. ‘These organizations, 
which are exclusively confined to women, 
were just making positions for themselves 
when the split upon home rule occurred 
in 1886. As concerns the Irish question, 
women Liberals were as much divided as 
their husbands and brothers, and follow- 
ing the example of their husbands and 
brothers many of the women who were 
active in the new organizations threw 
themselves into the ranks of the Liberal- 
Unionists. ‘These women soon realized 
that, although they were Unionists, they 
could not throw in their lot with the 
Primrose Leaguers, and as the need of 
some organization soon 1.ade itself mani- 
fest they established a Women’s Liberal- 
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Unionist Federation. This is the newest 
of women’s political organizations. It is 
not as strong numerically as the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, the Gladstonian 
organization ; but in many of the centres 
where the Liberal-Unionists maintain 
local organizations distinct from the 
Conservatives, there are also branches 
of the Women’s Liberal-Unionist Feder- 
ation. 

The Liberal Women’s _ Federation 
movement is strongest in the North of 
England and in London. Except on the 
home rule question there is little differ- 
ence between the Women’s Liberal 
Federation and the Women’s Liberal- 
Unionist Federation. ‘They are in agree- 
ment on the women’s suffrage question, 
the licensing question, and on _ other 
social, economic, and political questions 
which are now engaging attention in 
England, and both draw their membership 
from the women of the middle classes, 
from the wives and daughters of the men 
who are engaged in the professions, in 
commerce, in trade, and in manufactur- 
ing. 

At the present time the women who 
are associated with the Primrose League 
and with the Women’s Liberal and 
Liberal-Unionist Federations are full of 
hopefulness as to the immediate future. 
The outlook for the admission of women 
to the Parliamentary franchise is brighter 
than it has ever been before. Since 
1869 one victory has followed another, 
until now, as Mr. Leonard Courtney de- 
clared at the St. James’ Hall demonstra- 
tration in London in November last, “ the 
argument is closed.”” ‘We have,” said 
Mr. Courtney, “ been fighting it through 
many years, but we have come to a posi- 
tion in which there is left no serious an- 
‘agonist. On all sides we see evidence 
of the increasing occupation of women in 
political work, and no development of 
our institutions is suggested, by whatever 
party may be in power, but it is taken as 
a matter of course that women are 


equally interested with men in their 
organization, and that women equally 
with men shall have the right of being 
represented in the bodies we set up to 
govern us. , 

Women have now only one more point 
to gain. When the Parliamentary vote 
is conferred upon them, as regards the 
franchise, the contest of the last thirty 
years will be at an end. 
soon have an opportunity of pronoun- 
cing upon this question. Both the Lib- 
erals and the Conservatives are committed 
to some measure for the simplification of 
the method of registering Parliamentary 
voters, and, when that greatly needed re- 
form is entered upon, the advocates of 
women’s suffrage in the House of Com- 
mons will insist that the act accomplish. 
ing the reform is so devised as to confer 
the Parliamentary franchise upon women. 
After the vote of the House of Commons 
in favor of Mr. McLaren’s amendments 
to the Parish Councils Act, — amendments 
which directly did more for women’s suf- 
frage than any measure passed since 
1869, — it is difficult to see how the 
House of Commons can refuse to allow 
women a voice in its election. 

At one time the friends of women’s 
suffrage might have apprehended difficul- 
ties in the House of Lords; but neither 
political party has now the monopoly of 
the women’s suffrage movement, and 
Tory, as Lord Salisbury undoubtedly is, 
and opposed to change and reform as 
his career in the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords shows him to be, 
even Lord Salisbury must now be counted 
as on the side of the women’s franchise 
movement. No other meaning can be 
attached to his speech at Cardiff last 
November. “I amsure,” he said, “ that 
if the Conservatism of the future has 
any hope of regaining that warmth and 
that energy which are essential to success, 
it will be largely due to the sympathy 
which in these later years it has won from 
lady fellow-workers.” 


Parliament will 
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TRAWLERS MAKING PORT. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY WALTER F, LANSIL, 


IN POSSESSION OF MR. GEORGE HALL, 


THE NEW ENGLAND FISHERIES. 


By George 


“TET it be clear, neither Pilgrims 
nor Puritans were the pioneers ; 
neither the axe, the plough, nor 

the hoe led it to these shores: neither 

the services of the chartered companies 
nor the commands of royalty. It was 
the discovery of the winter fishery on its 
shores that led New England to civiliza- 
tion.”” Whether one accepts the em- 
phatic words of Hon. Charles Levi Wood- 
bury literally or not, when the history of the 
American fisheries comes to be written 
many, I imagine, will be surprised at the 
important part which they have played in 
the economic development of New Eng- 
land. It was for the capture of the cod that 
the earliest visits were made to the shores 
of Cape Ann. It was for this same reason 
that the icy waters of Maine and New- 


A. Rich. 


foundland proved :so attractive to the Eng- 
lish and French. Even the Pilgrims, as 
they were about to set out on the journey 
which ended at Plymouth, were not un- 
mindful of the rich harvests which might 
be garnered from the sea. According to 
the narrative of Edward Winslow, when 
the representatives of the Puritans, who 
were then at Leyden, sought the permis- 
sion of King James to come hither, that 
monarch asked, “What profit might 
arise?’’ He was answered, “ Fishing.” 
Whereupon he replied, “So, God have 
my soul, tis an honest trade; ‘twas the 
apostles’ own calling.” An incentive to 
settlement, the fisheries long constituted 
the basis of the colonial commerce. An 
excellent trade, to be sure, had been es- 
tablished at an early date with the West 
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1“ WILLIAM BAYLIES,” A MODERN NEW BEDFORD WHALER. 


Indies and with Italy, Portugal, and 
Spain ; but, as Mr. Weeden has noted in 
his admirable economic history of New 
England, the “ mainspring of this import- 
ing business on the sea, and these com- 
mercial industries on the shores, was in 
dry or salted fish. Sawing lumber, 
building and freighting vessels, consti- 
tuted commerce, as illustrated in the 
business of the Pepperells. 
pelling motive to cut timber or to lay a 


A WHALING 


keel was in the immediate return always 
ready and waiting for a projected cargo 
of fish.” 


* The illustrations on pages 230, 221, 232 and 234 are 
from photographs by Mr. H. F. Hatch of New Bedford. 


But the im- 


ae Any account of the fishing 
industry must fall within three 
lines, that is, the historical, 
> the descriptive, and the eco- 

nomic. From the time that 
Gosnold in 1602 had his ships 
“so pestered” by cod off the 
Massachusetts coast, and 
Capt. John Smith, twelve years 
later, found the “‘ strangest fish 
pond’’ in the vicinity of 
Monhegan, fishermen have 
resorted to these shores. As 
early as 1633 fish began to 
be exported from Boston. 
Six years later the General 
Court of Massachusetts rec- 
ognized the importance of the industry 
by passing an act exempting “ vessels and 
stock’’ from all country charges for a 
period of seven years. Furthermore, ship 
carpenters and fishermen in fishing sea- 
son were excused from military duty. By 
the close of the seventeenth century the 
business had grown so that Massachusetts 
exported one hundred thousand quintals 
of codfish, valued at a round four hundred 
thousand dollars, while in 1741 the annual 
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catch was said to have reached 230,000 
quintals. 

Even then Gloucester had come to the 
front as a fishing town, and it is estimated 
that in that year its inhabitants had more 
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than seventy schooners engaged in the 
business; and it was a business that 
called for even more courage-and hardy 
daring then than it does now, for the 
craft of those days lacked the speed and 
sea qualities which mark the modern 
boats, while the dangers of the “ banks ”’ 
were never less. Each fisherman at that 
time was accustomed to work on what 
was termed “his own hook’’; that is, a 
tally was kept of the fish caught by each 
member of the crew, and at the end of the 
season the net proceeds of the trips were 
distributed in accordance with this rec- 
ord. This method of division differed 


pieces and would work it about with their 
tongues and teeth while their hands were 
employed in tending lines. 

Between 1741 and 1763, with the 
English fighting for the reduction of 
Canada, the New England fishermen had 
a hard time of it, but they prosecuted 
their business, nevertheless, with great 
energy. With the peace of the latter 
year, however, they were free to resort 
to the banks again, and prosperity ruled 
once more until the clouds of the Revo- 
lution began to thicken. It was against 
the fishermen that Parliament directed its 
earliest blows. At first these took the 


CUTTING IN AND TRYING OUT, 


somewhat from that in force on the early 
English fishing vessels. ‘There the crew 
was allowed as wages one third of the 
fish and oil, while one third went to the 
owners of the boat, and a like portion was 
supposed to cover the expenses of fitting 
out. The Gloucester system, however, 
gave greater opportunities to the individ- 
ual fishermen, and stimulated them to do 
their best. Indeed, it is told of some of 
the expert ones that when the fish were 
plenty they never stopped for sleeping or 
eating, but, when on the point of collapse, 
they would have food given them in large 


form of an enforcement of the navigation 
laws, checking the export trade of the 
colonies. ‘The New England fishermen 
were accustomed to send the best quali- 
ties of their fish to France, Portugal, and 
Spain. Less than a third of the surplus 
was taken by England. ‘The _ poorer 
qualities were shipped to the West 
Indies, and there exchanged for molasses 
and other commodities, which could 
afterwards be turned into goods of Eng- 
lish manufacture. ‘lo cut off this Conti- 
nental and West Indian trade, of course, 
meant the crippling, if not the death, of 
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the fishing industry of New England. 
But England did not stop there. In 1775 
came Lord North’s motion to prohibit 
the colonies from fishing on the banks 
of Newfoundland. ‘The purpose of this 
motion was none other than to starve the 
fishermen into submission. As Mr. Ban- 
croft puts it in his history, “ ‘The first step 
of the English toward inspiring terror 
was, to declare Massachusetts in a state 
of rebellion, and to pledge the Parlia- 
ment and the whole force of Great 
Britain to its reduction; the next, by 
prohibiting the American fisheries, to 
starve New England ; the next, to incite 
a servile insurrection.” 

But the fishermen were patriots and 
sturdy seamen, and they threw themselves 
into the struggle for freedom with an 
earnestness which was ex- 
celled by no class of citizens. 
The return of peace, however, 
found their industry prostrate. 
But, thanks to doughty John 
Adams, the fishing interests 
were not forgotten in the ad- 
justment of the relations of 
the two countries, though at 
times they promised to be a 
rock upon which the negotia- 
tions would be wrecked. ‘The 
treaty of 1783 contained this 
article : — 

“Tt is agreed that the peo- 
ple of the United States shall 
continue to enjoy unmolested 
the right 

“(1.) To take fish of every 
kind on the Grand banks and 
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all the other banks 
of Newfoundland ; 

(2.) And also in 
the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence ; 

“(3.) And at all 
other places in the 
sea where the in- 
habitants of both 
countries used at 
any time heretofore 
to fish. 

also that 
the inhabitants of 
the United States 
shall have liberty — 

“(1.) To take fish of every kind on such 
part of the coast of Newfoundland as the 
British fishermen shall use (but not to 
dry or cure the same on that island) ; 

** (2.) And also on the coasts, bays, and 
creeks of all other of his Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions in America.”’ 

Naturally the fishermen were rejoiced. 
There is an amusing passage in Palfrey 
which shows the earnest way in which 
New-Englanders stood by those interests. 
He says : “Forty years ago I was so situated 
as to know uncommonly well the habits 
of different classes of people in different 
parts of the country. ‘Till a later period 
than this, the most ceremonious Boston 
feast was never set out on Saturday (then 
the common dinner-party day) without 
the dun-fish at one end of the table; 
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@Y PERMISSION OF @ C. INGRAHAM, LIBRARIAN FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEW BEDFORD. 


A NEW BEDFORD WHARF. 


abundance, variety, pomp of other things, 
but that unfailingly. It was a sort of 
New England point of honor; and luxu- 
rious livers pleased themselves, over their 
nuts and wine, with the thought that 
while suiting their palates, they had been 
doing their part in a wide combination to 
maintain the fisheries and create a naval 
strength.” 

As the colonies had adopted speciai 
legislation to assist the fisheries, so the 
new national government continued to 
do after its formation. This national 
legislation began in 1789 with the grant- 
ing of a system of bounties, and with 
modification from time to time this 
method was followed down to the treaty 
of 1854. That such help was really 
needed, the earnings of the fishermen 


of that day clearly show. From a peti- 
tion from the people of Marblehead it 
appears that the average earnings of the 
fishing vessels of that town in 1787 
amounted to only $483; the next year 
the average was $456; and in 1789 they 
dropped to $273. The expenses, on the 
other hand, averaged $275 for the three 
years. ‘The first bounty consisted of five 
cents a quintal on dried fish and five cents 
a barrel on pickled fish exported, and a 
duty of fifty cents a quintal and seventy- 
five cents a barrel was imposed on im- 
ported fish. ‘The next year the bounties 
were doubled, but in 1792 the bounty on 
dried fish was discontinued, and a specific 
allowance was made to vessels exclusively 
engaged in cod fishery at sea four months 
between the last day of February and the 
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last day of November. Under that ar- 
rangement vessels of between twenty and 
thirty tons were to receive $1.50 a ton ; and 
those above thirty tons, $2.50 aton. ‘Lhe 
annual allowance to any one vessel, how- 
ever, was limited to $170. Of this bounty 
allowance, three eighths went to the 
owners of the vessel, and the remainder 
was distributed among the members of the 
crew. As for fishing boats under twenty 
tons, these down to five tons were to re- 
ceive a dollar per ton, provided they had 
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brought in twelve quintals of fish per 
ton during the year. Until 1866 the 
legislation following was along this line, 
the changes being simply a shifting of 
the scale. 

In the mean time, hostilities had again 
broken out between the United States 
and Great Britain, and as a result of this 
condition of affairs the latter maintained 
that the rights enjoyed by American fish- 
ermen under the treaty had been for- 
feited. Our government, however, in- 
sisted that the treaty of 1783 was a unity, 


and that the right to take fish on the 
coasts of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
and Labrador was recognized and not 
created. In other words, the treaty 
merely defined the boundaries between 
the two countries and the rights and 
duties belonging to each, and, recogniz- 
ing independence, it was permanent and 
not affected by the suspension of friendly 
relations. ‘The controversy was finally 
settled by the treaty of 1818. Article I. 
of that provided : — 

“And the United States 
hereby renounce forever any 
liberty heretofore enjoyed or 
claimed. by the inhabitants 
thereof to take, dry, or cure 
fish on or within three marine 
miles of any of the coasts, 
bays, creeks, or harbors of 
his Britannic Majesty’s do- 
minions not included within 
the above-mentioned limits.” 

Attached to this was a 
proviso that our fishermen 
might. enter those bays and 
harbors for shelter, or to re- 
pair damages, or to purchase 
wood and obtain water, but 
“ for no other purpose what- 
ever.” As it was first drafted, 
this proviso included the ob- 
taining of bait as well as 
wood and water. In order 
to obtain as large an area of 
in-shore fishing as possible, 
however, the American com- 
missioners consented to drop 
the words “and bait.” Thus 
was sacrificed what has 
proven one of the most im- 
portant points for the fish- 
ermen. ‘The salient features of the treaty 
are graphically shown on page 235. 

It was shortly after this that England 
set up the headland theory, that is, that 
the excluded waters should be measured 
by a line drawn from headland to head- 
land, across bays and harbors, and that 
the three-mile shore line should be meas- 
ured outside of that. Asa matter of fact, 
England did not try to enforce these con- 
ditions, and for several years our fisher- 
men sailed and fished in peace under the 
treaty. Then the Canadian government 
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In the deep sea. 


Of fishing. 


RIGHTS 
OF 
AMERICAN 
FISHERMEN. 

O 
ther than must be obtained. 
fishing. 

whatever.” 


In territorial waters. 


’ 3, On the south coast of Newfoundland, from 
Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands. 

2. On the western and northern coasts of 
Newfoundland from Cape Ray to Quirpon 
Islands. 

+ 3. On the southern shores of Magdalen 
Islands. 

4 On the coasts, bays, and harbors from Mt. 
Joly, on southern coast of Labrador, 
through Straits of Belle Islands, and 
thence northward indefinitely. 


f 1. To dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays and harbors of the 
southern coast of Newfoundland, and of the coast of Labrador, 
while unsettled, after which consent of the inhabitants and owners 


2. To enter all bays and harbors for the purpose of shelter, repairing 
damages, procuring wood and water, but for “no other purposes 


Ricuts /f Any liberty to take, dry, or cure fish within three marine miles of any of the coasts, 


RENOUNCED. | 


began to enforce the letter of the con- 
vention as it interpreted it; seizure after 
seizure of American fishing vessels was 
made, and, as a final resort, the United 
States had to send a fleet into the dis- 
puted waters. Out of this situation grew 
the reciprocity treaty of 1854, under the 
terms of which Canada opened its fish- 
eries to us, and we our markets to it. 
But so one sided were the advantages of 


bays, creeks, or harbors not in the above limits. 


Canadians first adopting a system of li- 
censing, and afterwards falling back upon 
the treaty of 1818. ‘The situation, how- 
ever, was changed by the negotiation and 
adoption of what is known as the treaty 
of Washington. ‘This instrument was 
largely a revival of the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1854, and by it our fishermen 
secured the right to fish within the shore 
line of Canada, and certain other privi- 


WAITING FOR THE TIDE, 


FROM THE PAINTING BY WALTER L. DEAN. 


this that the treaty was terminated March 
17, 1866, pursuant to a notice given by 
this government a year earlier. ‘The old 
difficulties then broke out afresh, the 


leges, paying for them $5,500,000, while 
the Canadians were given free access to 
our markets. ‘This treaty went into effect 
on July 1, 1873, and was to continue for 
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ten years, and two years further than that 
after either government gave notice to 
terminate it. As soon as the time ex- 
pired, a resolution was passed by both 
houses of Congress requesting the Presi- 
dent to give the required notice for the 
termination of the fishery articles. ‘This 
the President did, and on July 1, 1885, 
they were abrogated, and, so far as the 
fisheries were concerned, we were again 
remitted to the treaty of 1818. Efforts 
have been made since to secure a new 
convention, but thus far have failed. 


1 Most of the following illustrations were made from 
hotographs from the exhibit of Messrs. John R. Neal 
& Co. at the World’s Fair. 
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Party politics have 
entered into what 
was formerly 
treated as a na- 
tional, or rather in- 
ternational, ques- 
tion, and compli- 
cated matters so far 
as this country goes. 

In no. branch of 
industry does one 
find more of ro- 
mance than in the 
fisheries, and in no 
department of that 
are there so much 
of wild adventure 
and downright dar- 
ing as in the whale 
fishery. We of to- 
day, with our coal 
oil and illuminating 
gas, do not realize 
the part which the whale played in the 
economy of our forefathers. It was the 
oil of the whale which furnished them 
that greatest boon of mankind, light. 
Not that they were without light before 
these mammals were brought to their 
use, but the light which the tallow 
candle afforded was as much inferior 
to that of whale oil as that of whale 
oil is to gas or electricity. ‘Then the 
plate through which the right whale 
sifted his food, known to commerce as 
whalebone, formed one of the finest sub- 
stances which nature has given the arts. 
Again, the toothed whale stored sperma- 
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LOWERING DORIES. 


ceti in its blunt head, and its teeth fur- 
nished an ivory only less valuable than 
the tusks of the elephant. Ambergris, 
too, secreted in their intestines, was often 
thrown out to float on the sea, and in it 
was found one of the best staying ele- 
ments known to chemistry, the basis of 
all our perfumes. 

Massachusetts fishermen did not create 
the whaling industry, but they developed 
itand carried it to a point which made 
their feats the wonder of the world. 


a short time before the Revolutionary 
War. He writes: “ The first proprietors 
of this island [ Nantucket], or, rather, the 
first founders of this town, began their ca- 
reer Of industry with a single whaleboat, 
with which they went to fish for cod. 
The small distance from their shores at 
which they caught it enabled them soon 
to increase their business; and _ those 
early successes first led them to conceive 
that they might likewise catch the whales, 
which hitherto sported undisturbed on 


THROWING OUT TRAWLS., 


Right whales had been captured off Cape 
Cod and Nantucket, and a considerable 
business had grown up very early among 
the colonists. Small open boats were 
used in their capture, and the industry 
was wholly a shore one. ‘There is an ad- 
mirable description of this in the letters 
of Hector St. John Crévecceur, who 
visited Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard 


their banks. After many trials and sev- 
eral miscarriages, they succeeded; thus 
they proceeded, step by step. The prof- 
its of one successful enterprise helped 
them to purchase and prepare better ma- 
terials for a more extensive one. As 
these were extended with little cost, 
their profits grew greater. The south 
sides of the island, from east to west, were 
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divided into four equal parts; and each 
part was assigned to a company of six, 
which, though thus separated, still carried 
on their business in common. In the 
middle of this distance they erected a 
mast, provided with a sufficient number 
of rounds, and near it they built a tempo- 
rary hut, where five of the associates 
lived, whilst the sixth, from his high sta- 
tion, carefully looked toward the sea in 
‘order to observe the spouting 
of the whales. As soon as 
any were discovered, the sen- 
tinel descended, the whale- 
boat was launched, and the 
company went forth in quest 
of theirgame. It may appear 
strange to you that so slender 
a vessel as an American 
whaleboat, containing six di- 
minutive beings, should dare 
to pursue and attack in its 
native element the largest 
and strongest fish that nature 
has created. Yet by the 
exertions of an admirable 
dexterity, improved by a long 
practice, in which these peo- 
ple have become _ superior 
to any other whalemen, by 
knowing the temper of the 
whale after her first move- 
ment, and by~ many other 
useful observations, they sel- 
dom failed to harpoon it, and 
to bring the huge leviathan 
on the shores. ‘Thus they 
went on, until the profits they 
made enabled them to pur- 
chase larger vessels and to pursue them 
farther when the whales quitted their 
coast.”’ 

That certainly is the historical order 
of the development of the industry, even 
if the closing sentence is not exactly the 
historical sequence. ‘The discovery of 
spermaceti whales had something to do 
with that. Spermaceti whales had from 
time to time been discovered dead on 
the shores of Massachusetts, but it was 
not until 1712 that the first living one 
was captured by Christopher Hussey. 
Hussey was a Nantucket fisherman, and 
had gone in search of right whales, when 
he was caught in a storm and blown off 


shore into a school of spermaceti whales. 
He killed one and towed it to the shore. 
This was no discovery on Hussey’s part, 
but it opened up a new prospect for the 
whale fishery. ‘The depleted grounds 
near shore no longer retained those 
hardy men. Starting first in small ves- 
sels of thirty tons and carrying a few 
hogsheads for a six weeks’ cruise, the busi- 
ness developed and expanded with won- 


PITCHING FISH ON DECK, 


derful rapidity, until Burke could truth- 
fully declare in Parliament: “ Look at 
the manner in which the people of New 
England have of late carried on the whale 
fishery. Whilst we follow them among 
the trembling mountains, and _ behold 
them penetrating into the deepest frozen 
recesses Of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’ 
Straits, whilst we are looking for them 
beneath the Arctic Circle, we hear that 
they have pierced into the opposite of 
polar cold, that they are at the antipodes, 
and are engaged under the frozen Ser- 
pent of the South. Falkland Island, 
which seemed too remote and roman- 
tic an object for the grasp of natural 
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DRESSING, 


ambition, is but a stage and resting place 
in the progress of their victorious industry. 
Nor is the equinoctial heat more dis- 
couraging to them than the accumulated 
winter of both poles. We know that 
whilst some of them draw the line and 
strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, 
others run the longitude, and pursue their 
gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. 
No sea but what is vexed by their fisher- 
ies. No climate that is not a witness to 
their toils.” 

Nantucket, New Bedford, and New 
London became names that were known 
the world over. ‘The population in those 
parts was literally divided into those who 
were away on whaling voyages and those 
who had just: returned and were making 
preparation to start out again. ‘The 
youth who had not doubled “the Cape” 
or manned a longboat was a rare indi- 
vidual. The old song, “’Round Cape 
Horn,” was hardly an exaggeration : — 


“T said, ‘I'll let your fathers know,’ 
‘To boys in mischief on the lawn; 
They all replied, ‘Then you must go 
"Round Cape Horn.’ 
“In fact I asked a little boy 
If he could tell where he was born; 
He answered, with a mark of joy, 
‘*Round Cape Horn,’” 


Gradually, however, New Bedford came 
to the front as the centre of the whale 
fishery in New England, as’ Gloucester 


as of the cod fishery, and that position 
it has retained ever since, and in its 
long wharves now deserted or only half- 
tenanted, in its timeworn hulks that 
have carried the American flag into 
every quarter of the navigable globe, 
and in the sturdy men who ac- 
companied it thither, in the 
shrunken fleets which set out 
now each year from its harbor, 
one can read the rise and de- 
cline of the industry. Of course 
there are patent reasons for this 
decline, and they are largely 
of an economic character. 
As Starbuck says, the whale 
fishery has declined because 
of the scarcity and shyness of 
the whales, the extravagance 
of fitting out and refitting, 
the character of the men em- 
ployed on the ships, and the introduction 
of coal oils. Prior to 1832 a ship with a 
capacity of two thousand barrels could 
cruise in the Pacific Ocean, and inside of 
two years return with a cargo of sperma- 
ceti oil. ‘The same ship could go to De- 
lago or Woolwich Bay and secure a full 
stock in fifteen months, or it could visit 
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A HAND-LINER AT WORK, 


jrazil and in nine months return with a 
cargo of oil peculiar to the whales off that 
coast. But all that has changed. In the 
years following 1840 the voyages had to 
be longer, the risks to life and property 
greater, and the chances of profit less. 
And each succeeding year has only inten- 
sified this condition. In figures, this 
change appears in the fact that where in 
1854 we landed 76,696 barrels of _— 
oil, 319,837 barrels 
of whale oil, and 
3,445,200 pounds of 
whalebone, the 
catch for only 
reached 12,944 bar- 
rels of sperm oil, 
13,382 barrels of 
whale oil, and 369,- 
885 pounds of 
whalebone. 
Originally, the 
fisheries occupied 
only a portion of the 
time of the colo- 
nists. The cod and 
the whale were pur- 
sued in their season, 
but after that the 
fishermen became 


laborers, at whatever they could find to 
do. But with the discovery of new fish- 
ing grounds and new methods of fishing, 
the industry soon came to be one that 
could be prosecuted the whole year round. 
Indeed, the Grand and Western banks 
fisheries are pursued practically from Jan- 
uary to January. Some of the vessels 
engaging in it make only short trips, re- 
turning to port from time to time, so as to 
bring their catches into the market in 
fresh condition. Others continue on the 
banks until they have full cargoes, dress- 
ing and curing their fish on shipboard. 
Up to 1775 small sloops were about the 
only type of vessels used in these: fish- 
eries; but remarkable advances have 
since been made in size, speed, and sea 
qualities. Even as late as a dozen years 
ago the New England fleet was composed 
very largely of wide, sharp, shallow 
schooners, whose most characteristic fea- 
tures were broad stems and flat counters. 
As a rule, too, they were heavily rigged, 
and thoroughly unsafe in rough weather, as 
the appalling loss of life and property on 
the treacherous banks bears sad proof. 
As recently as 1882, the United States 
Fish Commission called attention to the 
importance of a change in the design of 
these schooners, and four years later it 
had the “ Grampus ”’ built asa model. ‘The 
‘‘Grampus ’”’ was deeper and wider than the 
prevailing type, and its advantages were 
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LANDING HALIBUT, 


so patent that owners of fishing vessels 
needed no urging to appreciate the sug- 
gestion of the Commission. ‘This fact, 
coupled with the genius of Edward Bur- 
gess and other designers, who turned their 
attention to the problem, has resulted in 
a revolution in the New England fishing 
fleet, giving it as swift and beautiful sail- 
ing fishing vessels as can be found any- 
where in the world. And that their 
seaworthiness has been correspondingly 
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T WHARF, BOSTON, 


improved, too, is the remarkable fact that, 
among the Gloucester fishermen, no loss 
of life occurred through wreck during the 
season of 1891-92. 

Karly in February the Georges fleet 
fits away for its first trips. These boats 
are usually absent from port two or three 
weeks. ‘The fish are caught largely by 
hook and line, and each man keeps tally 
on his work by cutting out the tongues of 
the cod, and taking them to the skipper 
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for record. If any of them are so fortu- 
nate as to get a halibut, as often proves 
the case, these fish are marked either on 
the head or tailso that they can be identi- 
fied later. At the end of the trip each 
man’s halibut are weighed separately and, 
the average weight of the cod having 
been obtained, the result is multiplied by 
the catch of each. ‘The gross proceeds 
are subject to deductions for the cost of 
baitand ice. One fourth of one per cent 
is set aside by Gloucester boats for the 
widows’ and orphans’ fund, and the rest is 
divided between the crew and the owners 
of the vessels, 

As the Georges fisheries wane in the 
spring, the mackerel appears in the 
south. The fishermen hasten then in 
that direction to meet the schools as 
they come north. During the summer 
some of the men occupy themselves in 
the shore fisheries off the Maine and 
Massachusetts coasts, while others go to 
the Bay of St. Lawrence. In mackerel- 
ing, each man packs his own catch in 
barrels bearing special marks, and then 
on the completion of the trip, these are 
weighed separately according to grade, 
and each member is credited with one 
half his catch, after making deductions 
for fuel, cook, etc. To one interested 
in wages, and especially in co-operation, 
there is a rich field in the study of the 
system of division on these fishing ves- 
sels. Mr. W. B. Weeden declares that 
the best form of the co-operation of capi- 
tal and labor ever accomplished was the 
method of whaling on shares, or a “lay,” 
which matured late in the eighteenth 
century. 

Roughly, there are three general meth- 
ods of fishing. As a basis, is the hook 
and line, and despite the fact of its prim- 
itiveness, 27.7 per cent of the product 
and 43.5 per cent of the value of the 
New England catch, according to the 
most recent returns of the Fish Commis- 
sion, are taken in that way. Later Amer- 
ican fishermen adopted the French trawl, 
which is really only an extension of the 
hand lines. These consist of single lines 
several hundred feet in length, with short 
lines and baited hooks extending from 
them at small intervals. These trawls 
are set at some distance from the vessel, 


and have to be tended by the fishermen 
from dories. 

It is in tending these trawls that the 
greatest losses of life often occur. ‘The 
dories are frail, and hardly more than a 
cockleshell on the rough banks. Coupled 
with this are the sudden fogs, which shut 
down off Newfoundland with an impene- 
trability which is almost hopeless. In 
such cases the fishermen are often unable 
to find their way back to their vessels, 
or they are run down by some passing 
steamer, the path of the Atlantic ships 
lying directly through the bank fleet. 
For those so caught, it may mean a 
helpless drifting about for days, to be 
picked up, perhaps, by some chance 
ship, or, as it does too often, the entry of 
the fatal “ missing’’ against the name of 
the unfortunate fisherman. 

Other apparatus used include the 
seine, one of the most common forms of 
which is known as the purse seine, — and 
its name well describes its character and 
method of use to those who have ever 
seen an old-fashioned coin purse. Seines 
are used chiefly for the capture of men- 
haden and fish which are sold at com- 
paratively low prices for manufacture 
into oil and fertilizer. Then, besides 
these, there are nets, weirs, traps, and 
pots. There has been a rather remark- 
able development of the pound-net, weir, 
and trap fishery in certain sections of 
New England since the abrogation of 
the fishery clauses of the Washington 
treaty. This is largely due, without 
doubt, to the demand for bait caught on 
our own shores. But it has brought one 
thing that is of gain, and that is the 
profitable utilization of certain products 
for food purposes that have heretofore 
been accounted of no value. 

According to the recent report of the 
United States Fish Commission, which, by 
the way, covers the returns for 1889, the 
various fisheries for food fish conducted 
by New England yielded $6,570,610; the 
fisheries for oysters, clams, and other 
mollusks, $1,907,811; the fisheries for 
lobsters, crabs, and other crustaceans, 
$837,301; the fishery for menhaden, 
$395,167; and the fisheries for whales 
and seals, $837,073. But the fishing 
industry no longer includes only the 
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catching and selling of fresh, dried, or 
salted fish. ‘There are immense canning 
establishments, valuable and extensive 
plants for the manufacture of oil and fer- 
tilizers, and large transportation interests. 
The following tables show the conditions 
of the industry at the present time and ten 
years earlier, the first figures under each 
head being for 1889 and the second for 
1879. ‘ihe first table relates to the 
number of men employed in the industry, 
the vessels engaged in it, both for fish- 
eries and transportation, and the value of 
them. 


VESSELS. 
STATE. Eom- No. | TONNAGE. VALUE. 
PLOVED. 


14,129} 13,136.67) $599,165 


Maine te ly 1,071 '10,5 29.66 '§95,592 
NI 395} 15 588.05 32,000 
414 2 1,019.05 51,500 
Mass. 17,238 | 836) 59,259.30] 3,098,345 


20,117 |1,007| 81,080.49] 3,171,189 
1,757} 1,484.79} 196,950 
2,310} 92) 2,502.77) 191,850 


3047} 214) 5,269.68) 525,550 


Connecticut 3,131 291 9,215.95 514,050 


The second table relates to the capital 
invested in the outfit of these vessels and 
' The first figures are from the returns of 1890, and are 


for the year 1889. The second are from the census of 1880, 
and are for the year 1879. 


the shore property, such as canning fac- 
tories, oil works, etc., and the total value 
of the industry to each of the states. 


STATE. ed VALUE OF 
UTFIT. Property. FISHERIES. 
Maine $638,151 | $1,415,108 | $2,111,206 
'934,593| '1,562,235 | '2,742,571 
N. 331399 4 3,100 58.511 
60,355 59,800 170,034 
Mass. 25559.444 7+343,407 5,558,274 
3-525,925 | 7,252,600 7:959,700 
R. Island...| 140202} 614,253 935+144 
1 33,733 204,550 690,514 
Connecticut 243,394 15959»395 1,557,506 
3759535 457,550 933,242 


It is true that the relative importance 
of the fishing industry has decreased ; 
but it still holds a conspicuous place in 
New England. It continues the most 
fruitful field for recruiting a naval force 
or manning a merchant ship. Of the 
15,122 men engaged in the vessel fisher- 
ies, 11,841 were Americans, thus show- 
ing that the native stock still flourishes 
in that field. Possibly with changes in 
taste and drift in other directions, the 
fisheries cannot be developed much be- 
yond their present point. But, be that 
as it may, what the fishermen most want 
now is to be protected in the clear rights 
which are theirs under the treaty of 1818, 
and then to be left alone. 


EXPERIENCES DURING MANY YEARS. 


By Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. 


VIIl.— Continued. 


OW varied the scenes and incidents 
were that I encountered in my soli- 
tary journeyings ! Companionship 

might have prevented my seeing many 
ofthem. From grave to gay, in constant 
succession, they greeted me, demonstrat- 
ing all the human attributes, the generous, 
the polite, the pious, the morose, the 
profound, the selfish, the sedate, the 
singular, —each class presenting its repre- 


sentatives on the railroad train, forming 
a shrewd study for acute observers. 

One incident of a humanely impromptu 
character | witnessed on my way from 
Cleveland to Detroit. An old lady of 
about sixty years, and the child of her 
buried daughter, had been sent for by the 
old lady’s son to meet him at Cleveland, 
but on arriving he was not there to re- 
ceive them. She was compelled to 


SS 
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return, but had spent all her money. 
However, the superintendent of the Cleve- 
land and ‘Toledo road gave her a pass ; 
and Conductor Clark, a generous and kind 
soul, told her story to two young ladies, 
who immediately passed through all the 
cars, reciting,in a touching manner the 
old lady’s sorrows, and soon returned 
with a goodly amount in their hands, col- 
lected from the passengers. It conveyed 
a better moral than thousand-mile dis- 
cussions upon polemics or politics. 

Another scene at Dunleith deeply af- 
fected me. We crossed the Mississippi 
from Dubuque to Dunleith in an immense 
steamer, now superseded by a bridge, to 
take cars upon an Illinois road. ‘the 
rear car of the train had been locked, 
and we were admitted just as the whistle 
sounded. ‘There were, however, several 
people there, who seemed to wear an ex- 
pression of trouble and anxiety, which of 
course I could not account for. Soon as 
the train began to move, a very sweet, 
womanly voice began to sing, — 

“ Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, oh quit, this mortal frame.”’ 


It was so unexpected, so plaintive, so 
heartbroken in the tone, that I could but 
turn to regard the singer, who occupied 
the rear seat. She was apparently just 
out of her teens, with a very intellectual 
head and face, but pale as death, and her 
eyes were wild as she gazed up at the 
lamp in the car, beckoning it, as though 
the prayer she sung had reference to the 
beings she adjured in the closing verse. 
There was no sign of cognizance, no 
speculation in her eyes, and the suspicion 
that she was insane was confirmed by 
her presently striking into a tune of ani- 
other character, and from that to others, 
until it appeared that she must have ex- 
hausted the range of common melody ; 
but while she sung, whether merry or 
sad, her face wore the same deathly, ex- 
pressionless look. A sister was with her. 
I knew she was a sister by her patient as- 
siduity and the tenderness that marked 
her manner. 

Upon inquiry I learned that the poor 
girl was on her way to the insane asylum 
at Jacksonville. In the same car was a 
big, burly fellow, an Irishman, bound for 


the same destination, — cause, delirium 
tremens,—and his eccentricities were 
more provocative of laughter than of pity, 
But it was interesting to note the sympa- 
thy there was between the two demented 
ones. ‘Though they apparently took no 
heed of what others said around them, 
each was alive to the other, and would re- 
spond with a sort of irrational politeness 
to the incoherences uttered. 

The immigrant families going West 
were very interesting subjects for study, 
and I must here give credit to the women 
for their superior tact, perseverance, and 
care in all matters pertaining to travel. 
The “ head of the family,” with lordly un- 
concern, would walk into the car with his 
rifle on his arm, while the mother fol- 
lowed with a baby in her arms, and sey- 
eral other children clinging to her skirts, 
at the same time carrying the numerous 
bundles and boxes such as women alone 
know the use of. She seemed to have 
an eye to everything,— the children, the 
traps, the baggage, and the husband,— 
and it appeared to be no forced or un- 
natural responsibility. Any one to look 
at her would know it was all right, that it 
had been specially ordered by Provi- 
dence that she should assume direction. 
In the night the husband was undisturbed 
by the calls of querulous and weary 
children. ‘The mother, even in_ her 
sleep, would hear them, and her hand 
was always ready to minister to them. 
it was before the days of the palace and 
sleeping cars, and sometimes the cars 
presented the appearance of a nursery, 
two seats, turned face to face, forming 
sleeping accommodations for half a 
dozen, while sundry tin dippers and 
other mysterious vessels occupied places 
on the stove. 

The father was generally away in 
some corner guarding his rifle that it 
might not go off without his sublime per- 
mission. Krom observing several in- 
stances of this kind, I was more strongly 


impressed than ever by the influence of 


the true woman upon the affairs.of men, 
and speculated whether if it could be seen 
as plainly elsewhere as in railroad cars, it 
might not prove that in by far the largest 
number of cases the success of a man’s 
life was not attributable to the care and 
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sagacity of the woman, who by intelligent 
counsel, actuated by aright ambition, 
gave direction to effort that should end 
in prosperity. 


* * ” 


For two winters I was almost con- 
stantly on the trains, from December un- 
til March,—which reminds me of the 
reply given by Dr. E. H. Chapin to one 
who asked him if he did not “live on 
the cars.” “ No,” said the doctor, “ the 
cars live on me.” but I was exempt 
from an entire draft upon a limited 
exchequer, through the courtesy of rail- 
road managements, with kindly com- 
mendation thrown in, that assured me 
many private hospitalities. John G. 
Saxe was especially favored in this par- 
ticular. He had passes over all the 
great Western railroads, but once he 
found himself on a line where he had not 
the essential pasteboard. He took a 
handful of passes from his pockets and 
arranged them in his hand like a 
“deck” of cards, and when the conductor 
came along, Saxe said, “ Mr. Conductor, 
do you play euchre?” “ Yes,” was the 
reply. ‘ Well, what should you say toa 
hand like that?” holding up his. passes. 
The conductor looked at them a moment, 
and said, laughing heartily, “1 should say, 
Pass,” and went on punching tickets. 

[ never met with an accident nor had 
any interruption beyond getting snowed 
in once in Pennsylvania. I had been to 
Scranton, and on my return stopped over 
night at Wilkesbarre, off the main road 
about a mile and a half. It snowed vio- 
lently in the morning when | embarked 
on the train at Kingston, and increased 
with every mile we rode. We had but 
one car attached to the engine, and the 
elemental spite seemed to be in excess 
of the necessity. The wind whistled 
dismally round the ventilators, and the 
snow dashed against the glass as if anx- 
lous to get in. It threatened the hopes 
of those who wished to reach New York 
that night, due, per guide, at 5.20 P. M.; 
but we chatted and laughed in an attempt 
to kill our fears, the snow all the while 
working away vigorously to throw “ heaps 
of trouble in our path,’’ and succeeding 
too well; for when we arrived at Lehigh, 


running up a grade of ninety feet to 
the mile, the train stopped. ‘The wind 
seemed to shriek with laughter at its tri- 
umph, and shook the car, as sometimes a 
strong boy will a trap with a rat in it. 
With another locomotive, to which in a 
short time still another was added, the 
drift was attacked, but it was an impas- 
sable barrier. ‘Then came forth men 
armed with shovels from invisible habita 
tions, and incontinently pitched in, with 
little better result. 

All day long did we “ back and fill,”’ to 
use a sea term, the snow swirling upon us 
in angry drift, and filling the path nearly 
as soon as cleared out. We had eaten 
nothing since seven o'clock, and the 
prospect of famine was very evident. 


But at “ Tobyhanna”’ we were told, if 


we could reach it, there were refresh- 
ments awaiting us. ‘This place I had 
noticed while passing through. It con- 
sisted of a few houses and a hotel, and I 
had been informed that it was the summer 
residence of Laura Keene, and I re- 
membered that a little farther on was 
Paradise Valley, the resort of Joe Jeffer- 
son in the vacation season. I thought if 
‘Tobyhanna should fail us, we might find 
rest in Paradise, though a discouraging 
rumor arose that there was a case of 
smallpox in Paradise. 

Later in the evening the snow and 
wind suddenly abated, and the drift was 
mastered. Every heart yearned for 
Tobyhanna. Our trust in ‘Tobyhanna 
had not been misplaced, for upon arriv- 
ing there the benevolent conductor — 
Heaven bless him!—came in with a 
basket full of hot biscuits, and another 
benefactor with hot coffee, and we took our 
tunch, and new heart. We were informed 
that a statement of our predicament had 
been telegraphed on, to some now-for- 
gotten place — that ever I should forget 
the place !—to have a supper provided 
for us on our arrival there. We found a 
sumptuous repast spread, and partook of 
it with grateful hearts. 

We hear a great deal of talk about 
soulless corporations, ‘This may be the 
rule, but to this day I declare the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
is the exception. ‘The getting “ snowed 


up”’ was a new emotion, and formed a 
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most interesting episode of travel, more 
interesting, however, than amusing, I 
admit. ‘There was, though, much private 
fun in it, forming a general jollity that 
nobody but people situated as we were 
can understand. 


* 


I was counting up, the other day, the 
number of towns I had slept in. It was 
some over two hundred, and, though not 
all related to those eventful winters, I 
was set to thinking of some of my ex- 
periences regarding beds,a topic to which 
I have previously alluded, without com- 
ment. A chapter might be written upon 
the subject as important as Sterne’s 
chapter upon “ placquet holes,” which, by 
the way, never was written, and I think I 
will allow the reminiscence of my ex- 
perience to subside in a paragraph. 

It is a fact that no two things in creation 
are precisely alike. ‘The fact eminently 
holds good with regard to beds. Some of 
our distinguished lecturers, in writing the 
terms of their engagement to lyceum 
committees, were very particular to name, 
as a part of the conditions, that they 
should be allowed a warm room, and the 
sort of bed to which they were accustomed. 
But he that went without any pre-arrange- 
ment had to take what the chances 
afforded him, and tumble into’ any 
arrangement called a bed, whether to his 
fancy or not. He was dumped one night 
into feathers, and was almost smothered 
in the downy deep ; again, a day’s journey 
beyond, he stretched his weary limbs 
upon what seemed to be a cross betwixt 
a plank and a load of hay. Still again he 
found himself upon a bed stuffed with 
cotton; and thus he changed from hair 
to feathers, alternating with the cotton. 
But my own experience brought me in 
contact with what must have been a new 
description of bed. It was most unques- 
tionably a wire-gauze bed, plump in its 
seeming, but so cold that Dr. Kane at the 
north pole could not have suffered more 
than I did. Besides, the sheets were a little 
damp, and I know there could have been 
no greater sufferer than myself this side 
of Siberia. ‘There were- different odors 
about beds, — the oily, the smoky, and the 
sweet, —the latter not too common, —and 


the mouldy that had a strange smell of | 
mortality about them, which provoked 
alarming queries in one’s mind as to what 
use those very sheets might have been 
put to, and induced dreams of ghouls, 
and churchyards, and hideous things, 
that made one wake up shuddering and 
fancy weights on his eyelids, and shovel- 
fuls of earth upon his heart. 


One incident that occurred at St. Louis 
I must narrate, although it did not turn 
out exactly in my favor. I met friends 
there who were eager to show me atten- 
tion, one of whom proffered me a ride, 
which I accepted willingly, as it would 
give me a better opportunity for seeing 
the city ; but when the stud was brought, 
I found, to my dismay, that it was a high- 
mettled beast, far beyond the quiet 
equine I had anticipated. I mounted 
the seat with misgiving, and my driver, a 
gentleman of sportive tastes, suggested 
that we should go to “The Abbey,” 
wherever that might be, to which I as- 
sented with entire indifference; and as 
i didn’t know I didn’t care, the danger 
of getting smashed seeming as likely at 


one place as another, and I was in for 
it. | had never driven behind such an 
antic steed before. He dashed along 
with the speed of the wind, and I held 
on with an inward protest, though I made 
no outward sign of fear, and my compan- 
ion had no consciousness of my trepi- 
dation. ‘The way to “The Abbey” lay 
across a wide causeway dividing a broad 
sheet of water, over which we passed to 
our destination, a few miles outside of St. 
Louis. 

We arrived safely, and I found “ ‘The 
Abbey” to be a handsome race course, 
where we were the only visitors. 1 de- 
clined the privilege of driving the horse 
around the ring, and, as I pretended a 
wish to study his fine points, I alighted 
and stood lugubriously, assuming to ad- 
mire the courser as he made the circuit 
under my friend’s rein. 

We made but a brief stay, and started 
upon our return, when, about half-way 
across the causeway, we met a half-dozen 
teams coming at full speed, their drivers 
yelling frantically, which filled the measure 
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of my fears to the brim. A collision 
with us seemed inevitable, and as they 
neared us my friend veered towards the 
water to avoid them, our off wheels sink- 
ing perceptibly into the soft gravel, when, 
without being conscious of what I was do- 
ing, I instinctively reached forward and 
seized the rein, drawing our steed and 
vehicle directly into the water, which 
might be, as far as I knew, as deep as 
the Atlantic, though it merely came to 
the floor of the buggy. 

I was made painfully aware of the 
ludicrousness of my act by the deri- 
sive shouts of the other drivers, and the 
intense mortification of my companion. 
I then confessed my hidden terror as my 
apology, which he accepted in a gentle- 
manly manner, but which showed plainly 
how keenly his pride had been disturbed. 
He had supposed that, hailing from Bos- 
ton, the love of horse-flesh had been es- 
pecially cultivated there, and my as- 
sumed satisfaction with his arrangements 
had deceived him. LbBut whatever his 
private opinion may have been concern- 


ing the weakness I had confessed, he- 


grew good-natured as he thought the 
matter over, and when we reached the 
Planters’ Hotel we compromised the 
situation and parted the best of friends. 
I do value fast horses highly, and, as I 
read of their grand exploits, wish I had a 
stable full of such —to sell. 


* * * 

After the two winters I abandoned the 
lecture field to those of more vigorous 
constitution than my own, and settled 
down to quiet, congenial duties at home. 
These duties comprehended the whole 
field of Boston incidents and places round 
about, and under Mr. Clapp’s wise su- 
pervision no limit was prescribed to my 
effort. Mr. Clapp was a model editor, in- 
dependent and dec.ded, and though an 
ardent Republican, did not spare his 
friends when he saw them in the wrong. 
I never knew one who dared meet an 
issue sO squarely, or more firmly contend 
for what he conceived to be right. His 
province was to control and guide the 
paper, mine but auxiliary, though an 
abundant scope was allowed and encour- 


aged. It was a happy family, with but 


one object, and that to make the Guze//e 
distinguished. It was the only Sunday 
paper in the field, the Senf&ine/ (which 
had but a brief existence under the man- 
agement of Major Ben. Perley Poor) be- 
ing the only competitor. ‘lhe Sanday 
Herald was first issued a year or two be- 
fore Mr. Clapp sold the Guzeffe, and took 
charge of the Boston /vwrn7/, where he 
has shown his aptness and ability as 
manager in a larger capacity. 

I had rare facilities allowed me, while 
on the Gazette, for summerings, likewise, 
on pleasant occasions, which involved 
clam-bakes, picnics, hotel openings, 
harbor excursions, yacht sailing, river 
fishing, private visitations, camp meet- 
ings, and a large «¢ cetera of other festivi- 
ties prompted by the season. One of 
the most noted of these was my first visit 
to the White Mountains, previous to the 
war, in company with Abel A, Adams — 
dear friend and companion of those 
happy days—and William P. Hill, son 
of Hon. Isaac Hill. We made a wide 
circuit,— New York City, Hudson River, 
Saratoga, the first real resting place, 
and my first introduction to the waters. 
As we approached Saratoga, my com- 
panions were filled with anticipations of 
the treat in reserve for them at “ the 
springs.” Until this feeling set in, they 
had indulged in, and given expression to, 
their different fancies. Adams was a 
great lover of nature, his bright and 
cheerful mind in constant sympathy with 
the beauties everywhere displayed. Hill 
was of a more practical turn, and 
measured every scene of river or moun- 
tain with an idea as to how much water 
was contained in the one, and the 
number of tons comprised in the other. 
He would almost give the amount in 
gallons or pounds by some calculation 
satisfactory to himself. ‘Though differing 
in some respects, they were unanimous 
on the water question. 

The United States Hotel was then the 
principal hostelry of Saratoga, and thither 
we were taken by a circumambient hack- 
man, and three immortal autographs were 
inscribed on the books, written by one of 
the party. After a_ little preparatory 
toilet, the procession formed for the 
Congress Springs, whose coveted waters 
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were drawn up by a boy with four glasses 
on a tripod, and my two longing friends 
immediately indulged, accomplishing 
three glasses each. There were a num- 
ber of others present, waiting the con- 
venience of the perspiring boy, who 
dispensed the fluid freely, but with a 
dime contingent.. People really grow to 
love this beverage, and don’t make wry 
faces when they drink it. One mouthful 
assured me that I was not destined to 
the delight my associates enjoyed. 
People wondered that I didn’t like it, 
and looked at me as a hospitable New- 
Zealander might be presumed to look 
upon a guest who could not join in a 
feast of whale blubber. 

We visited other springs of different 
chemical properties, and I was told by a 
reliable citizen of the place that the 
religious and social divisions of society 
were sustained by the divisions existing 
in the water. He said that the stringent 
sectarians, and taose of a hard and un- 
bending nature, always preferred the Con- 
gress iodine water, but those of a more 
liberal character “went in for the others !”’ 

After indulging to “the top of our 
bent,” or the bent of those who liked it, 
we took cars for Moreau, ex rouse for 
Lake George. I could not help remark- 
ing upon the rapid changes in life: ‘ We 
are here to-day, and in an hour we are 
at Moreau.”’ At Moreau we took stage 
for a ride over the scenes of prominent 


events in the old French-Indian wars, upon ° 


which our didactic companion discoursed 
in the most eloquent manner, and in- 
vested the occasion with such a spell 
that the echoes which responded to our 
voices seemed like voices speaking from 
the bloody past. The air was full of 
thought, and the hour became imbued 
with such a reminiscential feeling that 
it seemed as though the ghosts of the 
departed were at our elbows, pouring 
into our waiting ears the tales of long ago. 
But interest waned with the growing 
darkness, and I fell asleep with the im- 
pression that Gen. Marquis de Mont- 
calm was on the coach-box driving, 
that Col. Wiliiams and Baron Dieskan 
were my fellow-passengers, and that the 
faithful old Indian, Hendrick, who fell 
on the route which we were taking, was 


smoking a pipe sitting astride a trunk 
on behind. 

Lake George was a source of great 
delight to me. Bordered by high hills, 
it seemed a mirrorin a great frame. 
One of these hills rose beyond the lake 
directly in front of the Lake House, — 
a formidable pile. “ ‘There,’ said our 
statistical companion, “ if it were not for 
that hill, every drop of this water would 
go down the Hudson River.” Were the 
farmers to realize this fact, I thought 
what a continual anxiety there would be 
among them. We stayed long enough 
to compare its beauties, and then took 
steamboat for ‘Ticonderoga and Lake 
Champlain. 

We found ‘Ticonderoga considerably 
out of repair, but it was soon rebuilt by 
our voluble companion, and all the de- 
tails of its history rehearsed. ‘The story 
is comprehended in a little account of the 
taking of the fort by Ethan Allen, told 
me by a native : — 

“Sez Ethan, ‘ When the gineral asked 
me what I’d take, says I, “I'll take ‘li- 
conderoga. ‘There’s them Connecticut 
fellows laying round loose, and | guess 
we'll go over and try their pluck.” So we 
went over to old Ti, in the most all- 
fired storm you ever see, and when we 
got to the walls, we found the sentry had 
all gone into the boxes to get out of the 
way of the rain. So we put up our 
ladders, and before the guard had a 
chance to say, “ Who’s there?” we'd 
nabbed the hull of ’em. ‘Then says I to 
the sergeant of the guard, “ You go up 
and tell the governor that the devil is to 
pay down-stairs, and if he objects to 
coming down handsomely and giving in, 
I’ll come up to him.” So the man went 
up, and the governor came to the win- 
dow in his shirt. “ Who’s that?” said he. 
“It’s me,” said I. “ Who’n thunder are 
you?” said he. “Ethan Allen of Ver- 
mont,”’ said I, “and you’d better keep a 
civil tongue in your head, because you've 
got to surrender.”’ “ Surrender,” said he, 
“by what authority?” “In the name of 
the continental Jehovah,” said I, “and 
the American Congress”; and he caved 
right in.’”’ 

Leaving “Old Ti,’”’ we took steamer 
on Lake Champlain, passed Crown 
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Point in a thunder-storm, had a glimpse 
of Burlington, Vt. (one of the most 
charming cities in the world), and then 
sped on to Rouse’s Point, where we were 
to take cars for Montreal. 

‘This Point I had visited years before, 
under very peculiar circumstances. I 
had arrived late at night, on a lecture 
tour, and having been told that a hotel 
existed over the track, I resolved to re- 
main there, all the other passengers going 
elsewhere, and the cars were run out of 
the station. It was dark as Erebus, but 
at last I detected a dim light across the 
track and made for it, feeling my way 
with my cane. It came from a sort of 
baggage office, and | found a person 
there sitting by a post, reading a paper 
by a “lantern dimly burning,” of whom 
| asked how I could get into the hotel. 

“By the door is as good a way as 
any,” he replied gruffly, without turning 
his head. A postern door, near by, sud- 
denly opened, and I saw the way, which | 
improved, though I might as well have 
stayed outside, so-far as comfort was 
concerned. 

We had now arrived in the steamer at 
night, and my first thought was to look 
for that office, and there it was in its 
remote corner just as I remembered it, 
with the light still burning. I crept 
along and looked in through the glass 
pane in the door, and, just as 1 expected, 
there were the individual, the post, the 
newspaper and the lantern, just as they 
were before. I did not speak to the man, 
but I felt he was the victim of merciless 
destiny ; a modified type of the ancient 
Prometheus, with the liver complaint, 
which accounted for his bile. 

I have a scrap-book full of notes about 
Montreal, which however I shall not draw 
upon. I found it a delightful city, but 
depending upon ourselves for enjoyment 
we made no test of its hospitality. A 
worthy cabman, whom we chartered, took 
us everywhere, and, being loquacious, 
nothing was omitted that might count 
for the credit of Montreal. A visit to the 
Gray Nunnery I make an exception to 
the general reseryation, and copy it al- 
most as it was then written :— 

“Each day at twelve o’clock, we were 
told, the nuns assembled in the chapel, for 


the performance of their religious rites, at 
which all who chose might be present. 
A few minutes’ walk from our hotel 
brought us to a long, low range of old 
buildings, which was the nunnery, a hos- 
pital for the old and infirm and found- 
lings. It is back from the street, and not 
disturbed by the noise of the city. We 
entered and were directed to the chapel, 
a room in the building more elegant and 
spacious than we had expected to find. 
It was in the form of a cross, at the head 
of which the grand altar was situated, 
which was most elegantly furnished. In 
the transept were paintings of sacred sub- 
jects, and on one side was a life-size rep- 
resentation of the crucifixion. When we 
entered a dozen or more humble-looking 
people were on their knees in prayer. 
They held their rosaries in their hands, 
and at the close of each supplication they 
kissed the little crucifix with a fervent 
kiss that sounded over the whole chapel. 
“At twelveo’clock the bell of the chapel 
struck three times, when the door opened, 
and a procession of nuns entered two by 
two, numbering about fifty, clothed in 
gray. Upon reaching the railing of the 
altar, the whole devoutly knelt in the aisle, 
and commenced chanting the ‘ Angelus.’ 
Several pauses occurred in the singing, 
during each of which the sound of the 
bell was heard, in solemn cadence, lend- 
ing its aid to enhance the effect of the 
ceremonial. I found my own head bowing 
in sympathy with the worshippers, and felt 
each strain that swelled in grand cadence 
through the hall harmonize with my own 
spirit. ‘The service was brief, and at its 
close the nuns passed out as they had en- 
tered. ‘Their faces wore an expression 
of great benignity, and they took notice 
of nothing around them, absorbed too 
much by the devotional spirit to feel 
aught of curiosity as to surroundings.”’ 
We accompanied an aged porter on a 
tour of investigation through the various 
wards of the nunnery. One was devoted 
to aged men, another to aged women 
(both sick and homeless), a third to 
foundlings and orphans. Half a dozen 
nuns were at play with the children, and 
a merrier group I never looked upon. 
‘There was a pleasant scene enacting in 
another room, which we were privileged 
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to gaze upon through a half-open door. 
‘Two nuns formerly belonging there had 
that day returned from some far-away re- 
gion, and they were the centre of a large 
circle of the aged inmates, who were 
chattering in most unintelligible happi- 
ness. ‘heir language was French, but the 
gladness upon their faces was perfectly 
intelligib'e. 

Dismissing ourselves from the old por- 
ter with the bestowal of a coin, we left the 
nunnery, deeply impressed with what we 
had seen. Here was a great benevolent 
work conducted quietly, with no quarterly 
or yearly reports of progress, but a life- 
long devotion of good women, ever doing 
with a persistent constancy angelic ser- 
vice in the cause of suffering humanity. 
A ponderous disquisition, subsequently, 
endeavoring to prove that the whole 
Catholic policy was to make proselytes, 
failed to convince me, as I could not 
possibly see of what use the old man or 
woman of nearly a hundred years could 
be to the Catholic community, that would 
pay for so much effort expended in their 
proselyting. 

Leaving Montreal we took the Grand 
‘Trunk Railroad for Gorham, and then per 
stage went to the Glen House, measur- 
ing the hills with our eyes as we went 
along. We passed Madison, Jefferson, 
Adams, the least to the greatest, — Mount 
Washington, — which overtopped all the 
rest. I was somewhat disappointed re- 
garding its altitude, seeming in my com- 
parison but little higher than hills I had 
seen of less exalted fame. ‘This was at 
the close of Saturday, but on Sunday 
morning Washington seemed ready to 
court my criticism. Mists began to 
gather round his broad shoulders, and, 
expanding, covered up the associate 
mountains completely, leaving his peak 
alone, as if suspended from above, giving 
me a grand assurance of his .superiority. 
I shouted my delight and doffed my hat 
to the monarch of the hills. 

A party determined to go to the summit, 
our companion assuring them it would 
prove a first-rate day, and volunteering to 
escort them. Before they had gone a 
mile, the vapor upon the hills formed 
into an opaque cloud into which Wash- 
ington withdrew his head, and then the 


rain came, lasting all day. We were look- 
ing anxiously for our friend, when he 
burst through the cloud like Pantaloon, 
his little horse smoking hot, himself com- 
pletely soaked and wholly exhausted. 
We gave him something warming, and he 
was none the worse for it. 


VIII. 


A Fata facility” for rhyming early 
manifested itself, and its consequences 
have followed me, like a Nemesis, 
despoiling me of time and stationery in 
contributions to lodge, church, college, 
social gatherings, birthdays, weddings, 
christenings, and burials; from the lay- 
ing of an egg to founding of an empire, 
comparatively, my rhyming apparatus has 
been in requisition, with good results in 
kindly feeling for myself, and giving 
assurance that I had done my little part 
in adding to the gratification of others. 
This assurance has been better than the 
profit achieved. 

In 1856 occurred the centenary of 
the New Hampshire Gazette at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., the paper from _ the 
tympan of which, as I have said, I,as a 
boy of fourteen, took the printed sheets 
thirty years before. I followed the Rev. 
A. P. Peabody with a rhyme that evi- 
dently pleased, and for which I was re- 
warded by being patted on the shoulder 
by a distinguished listener with the re- 
mark, “You done well.” Such praise 
spread a varnish on the effort, and I have 
nailed it upon memory until now. 

Another occasion was in 1870, when 
the Maine and New Hampshire Societies 
of Editors and Printers met at Rye 


" Beach, N. H., for the discussion of Job 


Jenness’s bill of fare at the old Ocean 
House, where I was invited, as a por- 
tion of “the feast of reason,’’ to follow 
an oration from the Hon. James G. Blaine 
(then speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives) with a poem. 
This I willingly consented to do, partly 
for the honor of the thing, and partly to 
please Frank W. Miller, president of the 
New Hampshire society, who had secured 
me the position of second fiddle to the 
great maestro, who was then athisbest. He 
was to deliver the address, or it was so 
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understood ; and as Congress had voted 
to adjourn in time to admit of prepara- 
tion, no doubt was felt as to his being 
able to appear. ‘The session was pro- 
longed several days, and as no word of 
doubt had been received from Mr. 
Blaine, fear of disappointment was not 
indulged in. It was a grand convention 
that assembled at the beach on a bright 
July day, composed of the most distin- 
guished members of the craft, and invited 
guests of a character to make the occasion 
an affair of the greatest distinction, — 
Governor Smythe and wife, kx-Governor 
Stearns, the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, Kk. H. Elwell, and 
others who have slipped from memory. 

The intellectual exercises were to be 
held in the evening in the large hall of 
the Ocean House; but the day wore 
away and no Mr. Blaine made his ap- 
pearance. I[ felt the crisis coming, an 
inevitable doom for me, and walked the 
sands seeking consolation and courage, to 
face the ordeal, waiting the hour of sacri- 
fice. The opening exercises were de- 
layed until eight o’clock, about which 
time Mr. Blaine appeared, but he came 
entirely unprepared with an address, and 
| felt assured that I was in for the leading 
part. Visitors from other hcuses along 
the beach came in to swell the gathering, 
which filled the hall to its utmost ca- 
pacity. 

The president first called upon Mr. 
Blaine, who made a few remarks, in 
which he alluded to me as Mrs. P. 

“It is not my duty,” he said, “to in- 
troduce the lady who is to follow me,—a 
lady more remarkable for merit than 
beauty ; and unless she is different from all 
others of her sex, she will hardly thank 
me for what must seem but a doubtful 
compliment.” 

‘The tide of confidence in myself had 
by this time taken an upflow, and in the 
result even I was more than satisijied, 
my audience complimenting me _ by 
listening attentively more than_ thirty- 
five minutes to what I had _ prepared. 
Never were dismal forebodings more 
happily disappointed; but I was glad 
when the trial was over, and even made 
no struggle for supper as_ everybody 
else did, partaking of a fragment of roast 


duck and a cup of milk under the 
grand stairway at midnight, with Frank 
Miller and Jenness, the feast illumined 
by a tallow candle in a junk bottle. I 
almost quarrelled with C. F. Livingston, 
the secretary of the New Hampshire 
association, Over printing my effusion, 
and was only induced to allow it by the 
decision of a fair umpire, whose dictum 
was law, and who adjudged that it must de 
printed. 

Another noted occasion was when I 
was chosen to deliver a “ poem ”’ before 
the literary classes of Dartmouth College, 
at the Commencement in 1871. ‘The 
invitation, which was very pressing, was 
received in the January preceding, and 
I accepted with some degree of hesitation, 
the position seeming to call for some- 
thing greater than a common rhymester to 
fill acceptably. I had been before ‘lufts 
College on two occasions, where I had 
done passably well, but this appeared to 
be a bigger thing altogether. I prepared 
myself for the effort; and could I have 
performed my part at once, | should 
have been spared the agony of nervous 
dread; but the long interval dragged 
wearily away, and months, weeks, and 
days narrowed down to the long-antici- 
pated moment when I was to “stand and 
deliver”’ before the notables of Dart- 
mouth. ‘The delay caused me _ infinite 
anxiety, for I felt a premonition of 
failure that amounted to a certainty, and 
when the time arrived, [| would have 
given all my chance of collegiate honors 
for a dinner of herbs in a less. classical 
atmosphere. I had, besides my dread, 
a rheumatic shoulder to accompany me, 
and though a benediction in the form of 
a shower of old shoes followed me from 
the dear Ones at home, it failed to raise 
my drooping spirits. When I took my 
seat in the cars for Norwich, Vt. | 
thought of the “ man in the moon” who 
was bound for a like destination, and 
wondered if he felt half as dismal as | 
did; probably not, as his coming “ down 
too soon”’ indicated an impatience to 
get there, which | certainly did not feel. 

I was to follow Dr. McCosh of Prince- 
ton College; and when a tall, elderly 
man, with a stoop in his shoulders, came 
in and took a seat directly before me in 
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the car, | knew by the “ pricking of my 
thumbs” that the veritable orator was 
there who was to precede me in the cere- 
monies at Hanover. However, | made 
no sign leading towards a joining of our 
issues, and we travelled the whole distance 
without exchanging a word. As the ex- 
ercises were not to take place until the 
following day, I was left entirely to my 
own resources; and as | felt a premoni- 
tion that this was the occasion where | 
was to break down, | wrote a deprecia- 
tive prelude in anticipation of my fall, that 
should land me in a soft place. In this 
prelude confessed my temerity pre- 
suming to speak while the eloquent words 
of the orator were yet vibrating upon the 
air, ending with the couplet : — 


“ But hush, my heart, the giant passing through 
Makes easier way for little ones like you.” 


This I thought a pretty neat way of do- 
ing it, and felt my confidence reviving. 
About one o’clock, on the eventiul day, 
a young man with a red ribbon in his 
buttonhole came for me, and taking me 
under his charge, conducted me to the 
house of Prof. Sanborn, where the digni- 
taries awaited to proceed to the church. 
‘The master of ceremonies had been a 
brigadier-general in the war just con- 
cluded, and appeared upon this occasion 
in a profusion of blue cloth and brass but- 
tons, which seeming incongruity made a 
funny impression upon my mind. Dr. 
McCosh took an arm of Prof. Sanborn, 
while my escort was the military gentle- 
man. ‘The alumni followed in the proces- 
sion, and we found the church — the 
largest I had ever seen — packed with 
an expectant congregation. I had been 
told previously by an alumnus that many 


would withdraw at the conclusion of 


the oration, and | must not construe this 


as a slight, so I was prepared for such 
result. 

‘The exercises were of the accustomed 
form, and my military friend introduced 
the several numbers with little amplifica- 
tion: (1) Music by the Boston Mendels- 
sohn (uintette ; (2) Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Kolsom; (3) More music; (4) Oration 
by Rev. Dr. McCosh; (5) More music ; 
(6) Poem by, etc. Dr. McCosh delivered 
a long address, able and interesting, but 
not hilarious, introducing an _ episode 
upon civil-service reform. At its con- 
clusion | waited to see those pass out 
who had been standing an hour and a 
half in a double row around the house ; 
but not an individual moved. ‘This looked 
significant, and gave me new courage. | 
read my introduction, and the idea of 
the better chance for the “little one” to 
get through by following in the wake of 
the giant tickled the boys immensely (as 
I was the giant in adiposity), and a more 
appreciative audience | never spoke to. 
All the points were taken, and as I closed 
my half-hour’s performance, and returned 
to my seat, I noticed Dr. McCosh himself, 
with all the rest, giving me the compli- 
ment of a very liberal plaudit. I received 
more commendation than I thought I de- 
served, and was informed subsequently 
that | had been elected an_ honorary 
member of the Ph. B. kK. Society, having 
the added satisfaction of seeing my name 
sandwiched on the list between those of 
an LL. D., and a D. D. I had many years 
before lent my aid to Joseph E. Hood, 
then a senior at Dartmouth, who was op- 
posed to college secret societies, and sent 
him all the printed matter I could pro- 
cure relating to the subject ; therefore the 
bestowal of the honor was like heaping 
quite an amount of coals of fire upon my 
head. 


(Zo be continued. ) ‘ 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


WE spoke in these pages last month of the 
part which the scholar in all ages has played in 
reform. From the time of Moses and Paul, we 
said, to the time of Wyclif and Luther, of the 
English Commonwealth and the American Revo- 
lution, and to the present time, scholars have 
been natural and sure leaders of reform. Just as 
we wrote, Mr. Gladstone was on the point of 
laving down his office as prime minister of Eng- 
land. . His career has been in many respects the 
most important and impressive career in modern 
times. He may almost be regarded as in himself 
an epitome and exponent of English progress in 
the last half-century. He has been the leader in 
that time of almost every great liberal movement 
in English politics; and it is not too much to say 
that he stands to-day, almost as vigorous in his 
age as in his youth, the foremost man of all the 
world. The Prussian minister of finance, Dr. 
Miquel, discussing, early in March, the retirement 
of Mr. Gladstone from the premiership, speaking 
of him as the most remarkable Englishman of the 
period and the greatest financial genius of modern 
times, characterized him especially as te most 
cultured and most classical Englishman of his 
time. It was a just word, and it prompts reflec- 
tions upon the great reform statesman as a 
scholar. 

* 
* * 

Mr. GLADSTONE has been pre-eminently in 
this century “the scholar in politics.” From 
the time when he left Oxford a “double 
first,” first in classics and first in mathe- 
matics, down to the present time, when, in 
the midst of the most exciting political contro- 
versies, almost no quarter passes which does not 
see some paper from his pen upon some note- 
worthy book which is before the people, upon 
some phase of the Homeric question, upon the 
limits of authority, upon the Pentateuch, he has 
never allowed his thoughts to be monopolized by 
the fitful, feverish agitations of the day, but has 
lived constantly in the broad fields of philosophy, 
theology, ethics, literature and art. His articles 
in his controversy with Huxley, a few years ago, 
ahout Genesis, were written in the very heat of a 
great political campaign. It will be a happy 
augury for the future of our American politics 
when we see our great leaders speaking, like Mr. 
Gladstone a few years ago, with equal devotion 
and with equal power, at morning before excited 
thousands, upon the questions which shake the 
State, at evening before a great university, upon 
the enduring lessons of religion and _ history. 
Study history broadly and deeply, he said to those 
Glasgow students; that will elevate you to the 
impartiality which makes men the truest servants 
of the state. It is because Gladstone himself has 
studied history in that broad sense which views 
history as the record of all which the mind of 
man has accomplished, and has studied with a 
just sense of proportion and relation, that he is 
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the man that he is to-day, as he lays down public 
othice, — strong amidst weakness, clear amidst 
confusion, healthy amidst fevers, courageous 
amidst timidity, a young man in old age. 

Kent and Cumberland have not been larger nor 
nearer to him than Greece and Rome. Ile has 
loved especially to live with the gods and men of 
the heroic age, and perhaps no Englishman has 
made more valuable contributions to the study of 
Hlomer, none surely has done more to keep the 
interest of Englishmen in Homer and the [lomeric 
time alive and alert. “ Just as in the individual,” 
he says, “youth has charms that maturity must 
lose, so the earlier ages of the world will ever con- 
tinue to delight and instruct us by beauties that 
are exclusively or peculiarly their own.” With all 
the classic authors he is at home, and it is with a 
line from Virgil or from Horace that he points a 
moral, and not with a platitude from the Zimes 
or the Zelegraph. 

Equally conversant is he with the principal 
modern languages and literatures. An accom- 
plished French and German scholar, he is more 
devoted to Italian, which he pronounces above all 
languages except the Greek. [le has translated 
Italian works; and his essay on Leopardi, his 
Neapolitan letters, and his various essays upon the 
temporal power of the pope bear witness to his 
familiarity with the currents of literature and life 
in modern Italy. 

Yet with all his devotion to foreign literatures 
there is nothing un-English about Gladstone, but 
the great English masters stand for him, for the 
most part, where they belong. He is jealous for 
the purity of the mother tongue, praises the pains- 
taking accuracy of Macaulay and Tennyson as a 
lesson for our slipshod, hurrying generation, and 
rebukes the slovenly forms of writing and of 
speech which are so common and so much 
fostered in this newspaper age. 

If we ask who are the men who have influenced 
Cladstone most, we cannot answer in a word, for 
he has ever been open to influences so various. 
Somebody has said, and justly, that his political 
parents were Peel and Cobden. He has himself 
reminded us that he was bred under the shadow 
of the great Canning; and elsewhere he says: 
“ Very loth am I, except in some vital matters of 
the French Revolution, to dissent from the great 
authority of Burke.” Of philosophical thinkers, 
we should say that the influence of Bishop Butler 
had been greater upon Gladstone than that of al- 
most all other thinkers combined. There is almost 
none of his religious or moral essays which does not 
everywhere bear the impress of the “ Analogy,” a 
work which held a place of such extraordinary 
prominence in the Oxford system of his day. 

In literature, of “that marvellous trinity of 
genius,” as he calls them, —Ilomer, Dante and 
Shakespeare, — Shakespeare seems, strangely 
enough, to have affected him least; and in one 
place he distinctly declares that Homer has no rival 
in universality, and expresses a doubt whether the 
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fame of Hamlet, Lady Macbeth, Othello or 
Falstaff will ever come to be world-wide. As to 
Dante, we may say of Gladstone, as he has said of 
Macaulay, that “he not only admires but almost 
worships Dante.” There is no writer, ancient or 
modern, whom he quotes more frequently. Dante 
is “the lord of song,” “ master of every gift that 
can adorn the human mind,” his genius “ vast 
and all embracing.” Of Goethe and the Germans 
there are almost nod echoes in Mr. Gladstone’s 
pages. Of the four great writers of the Eliza- 
bethan age, he says that Spenser is “ the one who 
seems to have taken the best aim at the literary 
restoration of a true theory of life”; and “it was 
given to Hooker to recall our theology from the 
hungry region of mere polemics to that of positive 
and fruitful truth.” He pays proper tribute to 
“the magnificent intellect of Bacon,” and defends 
his character against the aspersions of Macaulay. 
Milton, whom he seems to have studied deeply, 
he never mentions without mixing some severe 
criticism with his praise. ‘ Never perhaps so 
conspicuously as in him’’—thus strongly he 
speaks in one place — “were splendid genius, 
high and varied accomplishment, large apprecia- 
tion of mankind and life, exquisite refinement, 
deep affection and soaring aspiration conjoined 
with a fierceness of opinion and language that 
belongs to barbarism, with a rejection of 
the authority of world-wide consent such as 
only the most irreflective ignorance could palli- 
ate, with a violence of prejudice which some- 
times drove him to conclusions worthy only of 
senility, and with conceptions as to the character 
and office of Christian women, and the laws and 
institutions affecting them, which descend below 
historic heathenism and approximate even to 
brutality.” Milton’s part in the “ Great Rebellion,” 
andthe Puritan movement altogether, he is utterly 
unable to look upon with the eyes of Carlyle or 
even of Macaulay; and, as opposed to Macaulay’s 
characterization of the struggle between the 
Parliament and the king as a crisis when: the 
mighty principles of liberty were exhibited in the 
furm of a battle between the principle of good and 
the principle of evil, he indorses the conclusion 
of Hallam, that the conflict opened with more 
peril of anarchy than of despotism. Here Mr. 
Gladstone will not have the sympathies of many 
of us in New England or America. It is to be 
remembered that most of Mr. Gladstone’s utter- 
ances upon the age of Puritanism and the Com- 
monwealth belong to a period when he was some- 
what less radical than he has shown himself to be 
in the last ten years. The Gladstone of even 
twenty years ago would not have been the Falk- 
land of the seventeenth century; but his traditions 
and the whole temper of his mind are such as 
make him averse to the methods of *‘ King Pym” 
and Cromwell or to anything violent or revolu- 
tionary. We do not at this moment remember 
any reference to Cromwell in all his writings. 
Like Tennyson, he believes in a freedom which 


** slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


Ife regards Tennyson as the first of English 
poets in this time, as peculiarly the poet of the 
nineteenth century, the pvet of peace and orderly 


progress, whose chief office has been to help to 
harmonize the great “new draught of external 
power and activity with the old and more mellow 
wine of faith, self-devotion, loyalty, reverence and 
discipline,” — words which so well define Glad- 
stone’s own work for England. No more appre- 
ciative essay upon Tennyson has been written than 
that by Mr. Gladstone. 

Such are a few of the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s 
scholarly interests outside of the social and 
political fields, in which his knowledge is so great 
and his mastery so conspicuous. In the long and 
brilliant succession of scholars who have been 
the leaders of reform, there have surely been few 
more notable figures than the great English minis- 
ter, who, turning at fourscore and four to the rest 
he has so richly won, is accompanied no more by 
the hearts of Englishmen than by the hearts of 
Americais. 

AMERICA remembers at this time how stanch 
a friend of America Mr. Gladstone has been. 
“The Americans, whom since the end of the 
Civil War Mr. Gladstone has never tired of prais- 
ing,” is the chronic key of the Saturday Review. 
A representative through his long career of the 
principles of constitutional monarchy, we have 
found Gladstone appealing to America to enforce 
his principles of suffrage. In his great contro- 
versy with Mr. Lowe, in reply to Mr. Lowe’s de- 
mand for an instance of a country flourishing and 
contented where the suffrage is general, he 
turned to America. ‘** What,” he asked, “is the 
impeachment here? First, a strike,’””—he was 
speaking in 1877, “ which was not comparable 
in extent to some English strikes, under the ten- 
pound suffrage, within the memory of our own 
generation. Secondly, a civil war, brought about, 
strangely enough, by the action of those among 
the states in which the right of representation, 
belonging to the population numerically, was 
under the slave system given over exclusively to 
the whites. In the North the war was never a 
question of class; all classes were alike intent 
upon it, and, if the suffrage had -been limited 
after Mr. Lowe’s own heart, the limitation would 
not have made the slightest difference. What, 
on the other hand,” he continued, “ can America 
say for her Constitution? That, throughout her 
vast territory, there is not a man who is not 
loyal to it; that under it all classes live in har- 
mony; that there is no State in the world the 
affairs of which, foreign and domestic, are trans- 
acted with an ability more effective, — perhaps we 
in England have reason to say, more drastic; that 
in its hour of agony, that Constitution was put 
under a strain at the least as severe as any re- 
corded in history, and that it came through that 
strain unhurt.” 

A High Churchman, we have found Gladstone 
appealing to America as exhibiting the truest 
relations of Church and State. “In the United 
States of America,’’— thus outspokenly has he 
declared himself, — “ of all countries in the Chris- 
tian world, the peril of encroachment by ecclesias- 
tical authority is least; and there also religious 
freedom is most unrestrained and most dearly 
valued.” America has shown that full religious 
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freedom is “ beneficial to public order and moral- 
ity, and need entail no danger whatever to politi- 
cal harmony and the well being of the State. 
|.et a minister adopt this for the principle of his 
ecclesiastical police —to deal liberally with reli- 
gious communities and give them all fair play, 
and to let them stand sentry upon one another. 
The laws will be all the more respected, the peace 
all the better kept.” 

The Constitution of the United States Mr. Glad- 
stone has pronounced the greatest political instru- 
ment which ever came in one piece from the hands 
of mon. His to Washington will be remem- 
bered as one of the highest ever paid by man to 
man. We might quote his words upon the justice 
of the American cause in 1775, and his tribute to 
the statesmen of our Constitutional Convention; 
but these all thoughtful Englishmen to-day would 
echo. 

How much do America and the world not 
owe to Mr. Gladstone for the firm application of 
the principle of international arbitration to the 
“Alabama” question! Had Mr. Disraeli been 
prime minister of England in 1872, who can pic- 
ture the relations which might have been precip- 
itated between England and America, and the 
eclipse which hope in international reason must 
have suffered ? During the Civil War itself, we Lave 
not forgotten that, while Bright and Cobden were 
speaking so nobly for the cause of freedom and 
the Union, we had no co-operation from Glad- 
stone. But it did not take him long to discover 
his mistake. He has told us that he “not only 
miscalculated the relative strength of the two com- 
batants, but misunderstood the true issue. The 
North had not yet identified itself with the cause 
of abolition; and he mistakenly believed the cause 
of the Union to be almost necessarily the cause 
also of slavery, because he supposed the whole 
power of the Union was mortgaged to sustaining 
slavery in the South.” Words in Mr. Lincoln’s 
inaugural address and much besides tended to con- 
firm this impression. ‘“ Those,” says Col. Higgin- 
son, “who remember how much there was in the 
published speeches of both Abolitionists and anti- 
Abolitionists to justify this point of view, how con- 
stantly it had been urged by Messrs. Garrison and 
Vhillips that disunion would be a benefit to the 
slaves, and how promptly Messrs Seward and 
Adams had assured the English people that the 
war would not affect slavery, can have some 
charity for Mr. Gladstone’s difficulties.”’ 


* * 


IN our future, Gladstone ‘has the most un- 
bounded confidence. “It is America alone,” he 
says, “that can and probably will wrest from us 
our commercial primacy. We have no title, I 
have no inclination, to murmur at the prospect. 
If she acquires it, she will make the acyuisition by 
the right of the strongest; but, in this instance, 
the strongest means the best. She will probably 


become what we are now, the head servant in the 
great household of the world. We have no more 
title against her than Venice, or Genoa, or Hol- 
land has had against us. We have been advan- 
cing with portentous rapidity, but America is pass- 
ing us by as if in a canter. The England and 
the America of the present are probably the two 
strongest nations of the world; but there can 
hardly be a doubt, as between the America and 
the England of the future, that the daughter, at 
som: no very distant time, will, whether fairer or 
less fair, be unquestionably yet stronger than the 
mother.” 

The words are from the notable essay, “ Kin Be- 
yond Sea.” ‘The discussion of the commercial fu- 
ture of England and America in this essay is not 
more important than the comparison in the same 
of the English and American political systems. 
This should be read carefully by every American. 
Still more carefully should every American read 
and take to heart Glacdstone’s solemn warning, 
that all pompous detail of material triumph is 
worse than idle unless the men of the nation re- 
main greater than the things which they produce, 
and know how to regard those things simply as 
means for the attainment of the highest purposes 
of life. It is the warning to the New World 
of the greatest friend whom the New World in 
this time has had in the Old. May the New 
World heed the word! May it indeed be true 
that 

** The riches of the commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds and hearts of health; 


And more to her than gold or grain, 
The cunning hand and cultured brain.’ 


May she know well that freedom dwells with 
knowledge. May she know how to make her 
citizens true scholars and wise men, and learn of 
Gladstone to bring science and philosophy to 
bear upon affairs. May she learn of him to har- 
monize the great “ new draught of external power 
and activity with the old and more mellow wine 
of faith, self-devotion, loyalty, reverence and <clis- 
cipline.” May she also learn to harmonize with 
these the conceptions of a completer and truer 
democracy, of a larger social and industrial lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity, which are dawning 
upon the New World and the Old alike, as Glad- 
stone retires from his long public life. In Eng- 
land he has been the bridge between two eras, — 
looking back with reverence to what has been 
great and noble in the past, looking on into the 
future with the entire courage, hope and cunfi- 
dence of youth. 


* * 


WE wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Mrs. John H. Thurston, of Cambridge, for the 
beautiful photograph of Radcliffe College, repro- 
cluced in our last number. Mrs. Thurston’s pic- 
tures of Elmwood in our pages will be remem- 
bered, 
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OMNIBUS. 


A WONDERFUL COINCIDENCE. 


WE love each other! That is clear; 
But, ah, what'tie unites us two? 

I cannot tell you more, my clear, 
Than —I am /, and you are you / 


And so this life seems strange and sweet; 
And can you doubt that when we cie 
It will be heaven if zwe meet 
And you are you, and lam 1? 
Harry Romaine. 


* 
*x* * 
Miss PEGGY’s BONNET. 


THE century was six years old, 
Miss Peggy just sixteen, — 
Not yet a woman, nor a child, 
But that sweet age between, 
Which borrows charms from either side, — 
The dimpled smile of four, 
With gentle mien and glance serene 
Of twenty-one or more! 


The fair Republic, too, was young, 
With equal lustre bright; 

The thirteen stars that decked her brow 
Proclaimed her might and right, 

Which loyal sons dared to maintain 
And legislate upon it. 

And in this time of glorious prime 
Miss Peggy bought a bonnet ! 


A wondrous work of art and skill, — 
A cosmopolitan, — 

In Leghorn braided, but adorned 
By hands Parisian; 

With ostrich plumes that floated o’er 
Sahara’s burning sand, 

And dainty grace of flowers and lace 
From France and Switzerland ! 


Its shape would puzzle Cuvier 
Or Newton to define; 
It seemed a cube and pentagon 
And circle to combine; 
’Twas broad and narrow, high and low, — 
So widely catholic 
It paled the famous candidate 
Who asked the bishopric. 


And though no documents of state 
Record it, as a fact 

’Tis said no measure passed the I louse, 
Nor Senate did enact 

Aught that so turned the nation’s head, 
Or so possessed the floor, 

As measure trim of bonnet brim 
When Peggy passed the door. 


For ‘neath that brim were speaking eyes, 
So sweetly eloquent, 
No logic, strong or subtle, could 
Withstand their argument; 
And lips whose winning witchery 
Spared neither friend nor stranger, 
And golden snare of sunny hair, 
That put a state in danger. 


Within a chest in garret dim 
The antique treasure lies, 
And Peggy’s children’s children gaze 
With wide and wondering eyes 
Upon the strange, outlandish thing, 
Scarce worth a song or sonnet, 
And think it queer this quaint head-gear 
Was pretty Peggy's bonnet! 
Zitella Cocke. 


* 
* * 
DEAF AND BLIND. 


I HEARD musicians play; 
Heard harp and viol, cornet and bassoon; 
And deep, sweet strings gave forth their harmony, 
Trying their best to say 
All that the Master wrote; yet when the croon 
Of the last wailing chord had slowly stopt, 
The players —all unfeeling —spoke of beer, 
And with a ghastly leer 
Retailed the latest scandal; music dropt. 


Whereat I marvelled sore, -— 

For heaven seemed opened by their minstrelsy. 
Strange that they entered not, but were content 
With opening thus its door, 

Leaving it wide for others and for me. 
“Tt is their way,” said Hans, my artist friend, 
And to his studio eager led the way, — 
Where on his easel lay 
Ilis latest landscape; — ah! you know the end? 


For while, with an entrancéd eye 
I saw his work transfigured — reached at once 
A meaning that he never knew at all — 
Hans spoke of technique dry, 
And as to Nature seemed a hopeless dunce; 
Described his sketch with details not a few, 
As though the scene it pictured was mere naught, 
A mere effect just caught 
To show his skill on, — anything would do. 


And so I marvelled more, 
Yet thought: perhaps this is the way of things 
In this strange-ordered earth. The player knows 
Little beyond his score, 
Nor hears the harmonies he sweetly rings 
Through others’ being; while the painter’s eye 
Is blind to beauty e’en a scribe may see. 
And so the poet — he 
Not for himself writes songs that do not die. 
Bernard McEvoy. 
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